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ORIGINAL ADVERTISEMENT 



FIRST EDITION^ 1779, 1780. 



X HE booksellers having determined to publish a body of Eng- 
lish poetry^ I'^.a^ persuaded to promise them a pre&ce to the 
works o^eaeh autKr ; an undertaking, as it was then presented 
to m J mind, not very extensive or diflicuk. 

My purpose was only to have alk>tted to every poet an adver- 
tisement, like those which we find in the French miscellanies, 
containing a few dates and a geff eral character ; 4>ut I have been 
fed beyond my intenti|pjh|8ipe, by the honest desire of giving 
useful pleasure. 

In this minute kind of history, the succes^on of facts is not 
easily discovered ; and I am not without suspidcm that some of 
Dryden's works are placed in wrong years. I have followed 
Liangbaine, as the best authority for his plays ; and if I shall 
hereafter obtain a more correct chronology, will publbh it ; but 
I do not yet know that my account is erroneous.* 

Dryden's Remarks on Rjrmer have been somewhere t printed 
before. The former edition I have not seen. This was trans* 
cribed foi;the press from his own manuscript. 

V^|iigbaine's aathority wiU n^ support the dates assigned to Dryden's 
plajV^ These are now rectifiec^in the margin by reference to the original 
editions, the only goides to be relied on. R. 

t In the edition of Beaumont and Fleteher, by Mr. Colman. H. 



iv ADVERTISEMENT. 

As this undertaking was occasicmal and unforeseen^ I must be 
supposed to have engaged iiMt with less provision of materials 
than might have been accumulated by longer premeditatiiHi. 
Of the later writers" at least I might, by'attention and inquiry, 
have gleaned many pardculars, which would have diverged and 
enlivened my biography. These omisdons, which it is now 
useless to lament, have been often supplied by the kindness of 
Mr. Steevens and other friends ; and great assbtance has been 
given me by Mr. Spence's coUecticms, of which I consider the 
comlnumcaticm as a favour worthy of public acknowledgment 
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COWLEY. 



1!^HE Life of Cowley, notwithstanding the penury of English 
fafography, has beoi written by Dr. Sprat, an author whose {ffeg- 
nancy oi imagination and elegance (^, language have deservedly 
set him high in the ranks of literature ; but his zeal of Mendship, 
or amlittion of eloquence, has produced a funeral oration rather 
than a Yasiory ; he has given the character, not the life, of Cow- 
ley ; fer he writes with so little detail, that scarcely any thmg is 
dlstincdy known, b|it all is shown confused and enlarged through 
the mistof pan^^fyric. 

Abrah AH CowLBT was bom in the y^u* one^ioussaid six hun- 
dred aad e^hteen. His fiither was a grocer, whose condition Dr. 
Spnt conceds under the general appellation of a citizen ; and, 
n^at wooki probc^ly not have been less carefully suppressed, the 
omissicm of his name in the register of St. Dunstan's parish, 
gives reason to suspect that hb Either was a sectary. Whoever 
he was, he died before the birth of Ms son, and consequently left 
him to the cate of his mother ; whom Wood represents as strug- 
gling earnestly to procure him a literary education, and who, as 
she lived to the age of eighty, had her solicitude rewarded by 
seeing her son eminent, and, I hope, by seeing him fortunate, and 
partaking his prosperity. We know at least, from Sprat*s ac- 
count, that he always acknowledged her care, and justly paid 
tfie dues of filial gratitude. 

In the window of his mother's apartment lay Spenser's Fairy 
Queen ; in which he very early took delight to read, tiU, by feeling 
flic charms of verse, he became, as he relates, irrecoverably a 
poet. Such arc the accidents which, some^mes remembered, , 
and perhaps sometimes forgotten, pixjduce^hat particular desig- 
nation of mind, and propensity for some certain science or em- 
ployment, which is commonly called geniuf4 The true genius 
is a mind of large general pcirers, accidentally determined to ' 
some particular directipn. Sir Jokhy^ Reynolds, the great painter 
of the present age, had the first fondness for his art excited by 
the perusal of Richardson's treatise. 



^ LIFE OF COWLEY. 

r By lu8 motherfs solicitation he was admitted into Westminster 

^school, where he was soon distbguii^ed. He was wont, says 

Sprat, to relate, ''that he had this defect in his memory at that 

time, that his teachers never could bring it to retain the ordinary 

rules of grammar." -'^ 

This is an instance of the natural desire of man to propagate 
a wonder. It te surely very difi&cult to tell any Uung^ as it was 
heard, when Sprat c<Mjld not refrain from amplifying a commo** 
dious incident, though the book to which he prefixed his narra- 
tive contained its confutation. A memory admittmg some things^ 
and rejecting others, an intellectual digestion that concocted the 
pulp of learning, but refused the husks, had the appearance of 
an instinctive elegance, of a particular provision made by nature 
for literary politeness. But in the author's own honest relation, 
the marvel vanishes ; he was, he says, such " an enemy to aU 
constraint, that his master never could prevail on him to learn 
the rules without book." He does not tell that he could not 
learn the rules ; but that, being able to perform his exercises 
without them, and being an " enemy to constnunt," he ^»ared 
himself the labour. 

Among the English poets, Cowley, Milton, and Pope, might 
be said " to 4sp in numbers ;" and have given such early proofs, 
not only of powers of language, but of comprehension of things, 
as to more tardy minds seem scarcely credible. But of the 
learned puerilities of Cowley there is no doubt, since a volume 
of his poems was not only written, but printed in his thirteenth 
year ;* containing, with other poetical compositions, " The trag- 
ical History of Pyramus and Thisbe," written when he was ten 
years old ; and " Constantia and Philetus," written two years 
after. 

While he was yet at school he produced a co%edy called 
" Love's Riddle," though it was not published till he had been 
some time at Cambridge. This comedy is of the pastoral kind, 
which requires no acquaintance with the living world, and there- 
fore the time at which it was composed adds Httle to the w<mi- 
ders of Cowley's minority. 

♦ This volume vas not published before 1633, when Cowley was fifteeu 
years old. Dr. Johnson^ as well a'b former biographers, seems to have been 
misled by the portrait of Cowley being by mistake marked with the age of 
thirteen years. R. 



LIFE OP COWLEY. 3 

In 1636, he was remored to Cambridge,* where he continued 
Ws stiKlies with great intenseness ; for he is said to have written, 
wWlc he was yet a young student, the greater part of his " Da- 
Tideis ;'• a work of which the materials could not have been col. 
Iccted without the study of many years, but l^ a mind of the 
greatest vigour and activity. 

Two years after his settlement at Cambridge he publidied 
** Love's Riddle,** with a poetical dedication to Sir Kenelm Dig* , 
by ; of whose acquaintance all his contemporaries seem to have 
been ambitious ; and " Naufragium Joculare," a comedy writ- 
ten in Latm, but without due attention to the ancient models ; 
for it is not loose verse, but mere prose. It was printed, with 
a dedicati<Ki in verse, to Dr. Comber, master of the college ; but, 
having neither the focility of a popular nor the accuracy of a 
learned work, it seems to be now universally neglected. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the prince passed through 
Cambridge in his way to York, he was entertained with the repre- 
sentation of the^ Guardian,*' a comedy, which Cowley says was 
neither written nor acted, but rough drawn by him, and repeated 
by the scholars. That this comedy was printed during his ab- 
sence from his country, he appears to have considered as in- 
jurious to his reputation ; though, during the suf^ressicui of the 
Uieatres, it was sometimes privately acted with sufficient appro- 
bation. **■ 

In 1643, being now master of arts, he was, by the prevalence 
of the parliament, ejected from Cambridge, and sheltered himself 
at St. John's college in Oxford ; where, as is said by Wood, 
he published a satire, called " The Puritan and Papist," which 
was only inserted in the last collection of his works ;t and- so 
distinguished himself by the warmth of bis loyalty a^ the ele- 
gance of his conversation, that he gained the kindness and confi- 
dence of those who attended the king, and amongst others of 

• He was a candidate this year at Westminster school for election to Trin- 
ity coUege* bat prored ansnecessful. N. 

f In the first edition of this life. Dr. Johnson wrote, " which was never 
inserted in any collection of his works :" but he altered the expression when 
Ute lives were collected into volumes. The satire was added to Cowley's 
Works by the particular direction of Dr. Johnson. N. 
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4r IIFE OF COWLET. 

lord Falkland, whose notice cast a lustre on all to whom it was 
extended. 

About the time when Oxford was surrendered to the parlia* 
ment, he followed the queen to Paris, where he became secre- 
: taiy to the lord Jermin, afterwards earl of St. Albans, and 
was employed in such correspondence as the royal cause re- 
/ w: quired, and particularly in cyphering and decyphering the let- 
ters that passed between the king and queen ; an employment 
of the highest confidence and honour. So wide was his province 
of intelligence, that, for several years, it filled all his days and 
two or three nights in the week. 

In the year 1647, his " Mistress" was published ; for he im- 
agined, as he declared in his preface to a subsequent edition, 
that " poets are scarcely thought freemen of their company 
without paying some duties, or obligbg themselves to be true 
to love." 

This obligation to amorous ditties owes, I believe, its original 
to the feme of Petrarch, who, in an age rude and uncultivated, by 
his tuneful homage to his Laura, refined the manners of the let- ^ 
tered world, and filled Europe with love and poetry. But the basis 
of all excellence is truth ; he that professes love ought to feel 
its power. Petrarch was a real lover, and Laura doubtless de- 
served his tenderness. Of Cowley, we are told by Barnes,* 
who had means enough of information, that, whatever he may 
talk of his own inflammability, and the variety of characters 
by which his heart was divided, he in reality was in love but 
once, and then never had resolution to tell his passion. 

This consideration cannot but abate, in some measure, the 
reader's esteem for the work and the author. To love excel- 
lence, is rllural ; it is natural likewise for the lover to solicit 
reciprocal regard by an elaborate display of his own qualifications. 
The desire of pleasing has in different men produced actions of 
heroism, and effusions of wit ; but ifr seems as reasonable to ap- 
pear the champion as the poet of an " airy nothing," and to 
quarrel as to write for what Cowley might have learned from 
his master Pindar to call " the dream of a shadow.*' 

It is surely not difficult, in the solitude of a college, or in the 
bustle of the world, to find usefiil studies and serious employment 

* y. BarnesU Anacreontem. Dr. J. 
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No man needs to be so burUiened with life as to squaixkr it In 
voluntary dreams of fictitious occurrences. The man that sits 
down to suppose himself charged with treason or peculation, and 
heats his mind to an elaborate purgation of his character from 
crimes which he was never within the possibility of committing) 
differs only by the infrequency of his folly from him who praises 
beauty which he never saw ; complains of jealousy which he never 
felt ; supposes himself sometimes invited, and sometimes for- 
saken ; fatigues his fancy, and ransacks his memory, for images 
which may exhibit the gaiety of hope, or the gloominess of des- 
pair ; and dresses his imaginary Chloris oi* Phyllis, sometimes in 
flowers &ding as her beauty, and sometimes in gems lasting as 
her virtues. 

At Paris, as secretary to lord Jermin, he was engaged in 
transacting things of real importance with real men and real 
women, and at that time did not much employ his tlioughts upon 
phantoms of gallantry. Some of his letters to Mr. Bennett 
jditerward earl of Arlington, from April to December, in 1650, 
are preserved in " Miscellanea Aulica,'* a collection of papers 
published by Brown. These letters, being written like those of 
other men whose minds are more on things than words, contrib- 
ute no otherwise to his reputation than as they shew him to have 
been above the affectation of unseasonable elegance, and to have 
known that the business of a statesman can be little forwarded 
by flowers of rhetoric. 

One passage, however, seems not unworthy of some notice. 
Speaking of the Scotch treaty then in agitation ; 

" The Scotch treaty,*' says he, " is the only thing now in which 
we are vitally con^med ; I am one of the last hc^rs, and yet 
cannot now abstain from believing that an agreement ^ill be 
made ;. all people upon the place incline to that of union. The 
Scotch will moderate something of the rigour of their demands; 
the mutual necessity of an accord is visible, the king is persuaded 
of it And to tell you the truth which I take to be an argument 
above all the rest, Virgil has told the same thing to that purpose.** 

This expression from a secretary of the present time would 
be considered as merely ludicrous, or at most as mi ostentatious 
^splay of scholarship ; but the manners of that time were so 
dnged with superstition, that I cannot but suspect Cowley of 
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having consulted on this great occadon the Virgilian lots,* an3 
to have given some credit to the smswer of his oracle. 

• Consulting the Virgilian lots, Sortes Virgiliansc, is a method of divi- 
nation by the opening of Virgil, and applying to the circumstances of the 
peruser the first passage in either of the two pages that he accidentally 
fixes his eye on. It is said that king Charles I. and lord Falkland, being ia 
the Bodleian library, made this experiment of their future fortunes, and 
met with passages equally ominous to each. That of the king w'as the 
following ; 

At hello audacis populi vexatus h armis, 
Finibus extorris, complexu avulsus luli, 
Auxilium imploret, vjdeatque indigna suorum 
Funera, nee, cum se sub leges pacis iniqus 
Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur ; 
Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus arena. 

^neid zv. $15. 
Yet let a race untamM, and haughty foes, 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppose^ 
Oppress'd with numbers in th' unequal field. 
His men discouraged, and himself expell'd ; 
Let him for succour sue from place to place, 
Tom from his subjects and his son's embrace. 
First let him see his friends in battle slain. 
And their untimely fate lament in vain ; 
And when, at length, the cruel war shall cease. 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace ; 
Kor let him then enjoy supreme command. 
But fall untimely by some hostile hand. 
And lie unbury'd on the barren sand. 

Drydbn. 
Load Falkland'^. 

Non hsBc, O Palla, dederas promissa parenti, 
Cautius ut ssBvo velles te credere Marti. 
Haud ignarus eram, quantum nova gloria in armis, 
£t prsdulce decus primo certamine posset. 
Primitie juTenis miserse, bellique propinqui 
Dura rudimenta, & nulli exaudita Deormn, 
Vota preeesque mese ! 

JEneid xi. 152. 
O Pallas, thou hast fail'd thy plighted word. 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword ; 
I wam'd thee, but in vain, for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue ; 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far. 
Young as thou wert to dangers^ raw to war. 
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Some years afterwards, « business,'* says Sprat, •* passed of 
course into other hands ;" and Cowiey, being no longer useful at 
Paris, was in 1656 sent backinto England, that, << under pretence 
of privacy and retirement, he might take occa^n of giving no- , 
tice of the posture of things in this natimi." 

Soon after his return to London, he was seized by some mes- 
sengers of the usurping powers, who were sent out in quest of 
another man ; and being examined, was put into confinement^ 
from which he was not dismissed without the security of a thou- 
sand pounds given by Dr. Scarborow. 

Thib year he published his poems, with a preface, in which he 
^ seems to have inserted something suppressed in subsequent edi*- 
tions, which was interpreted to denote some relaxation of his loy- 
alty. In this pre&ce he declares, that " his de^re had been for 
some days past, and did still very vehemently continue, to retire 
himself to some of the American plantations, and to forsake thb 
world for ever.'* 

From the obloquy which the appearance of submission to the 
usurpers brought upon him, his biographer has been very diligent 
to clear him, and indeed it does not seem to have lessened his 
reputation. His wish for retirement we can easily believe to be 
undissembled ; a man harassed in one kingdom, and persecuted 
in another, who, after a course of business that employed all his 
days and half his nights in cyphering and decypheribg, comes to 
his own country and steps into a prison, will be willing enough to 
retire to some place of quiet and of safety. Yet let neither our 
reverence for a genius, nor our pity for a sufferer, dispose us to 
forget that, if his activity was virtue, his retreat was cowardice. 

He then took upon himself the character of physician, still, 
according to Sprat, with intention " to dissemble the main design 
of his coming over ;" and, as Mr. Wood relates, " complying 

O curst essay of arms, disastrous doom» 
Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come I 
Hard elements of unauspicious var. 
Tain TOWS to Heaven^ and unavailing care ! 

Dryben. 

Ho0xnan,in hisLexicon, gives avery satisfactory account of this practice of 
seeking fates in books ; and says, that it was used by the pagans, the Jewish 
rabbins, and even the early christians ; the latter taking the New Testament 
^or their oracle. H. ■ 
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"With the men then in power, which was much tsken notice of by 
the royal party, he obtsdned an order to be created doctor of 
physic ; which being done to his mind, whereby he gained the 
ill will of some of his friends, he went into France ag^, hating 
made a copy of verses on Oliver's death," 
I This is no favourable i^presentaticm, yet even in this not much 

wrong can be discovered. How far he complied with the men 
in power, is to be inquired before he can be blamed. It is not 
said that he toH them any secrets, or assisted them by intelligence 
or any other act. If he only promised to be quiet, that they in 
whose hands he was might free him from confinement, he did 
what no law of society prohibits. 

The man whose miscarriage in a just cause has put him into the 
power of his enemy may, without any violation of his integrity, 
regain his liberty, or preserve his life, by a promise of neutrality ; 
for the stipulation gives the enemy nothing which he had not 
before ; the neutrality of a captive may be always secured by his 
imprisonment or death* He that is at the disposal of another may 
not promise to aid him in any injurious act, because no power 
can compel active obedience. He may engage to do nothing, but 
not to do ill. 

There is reason to think that Cowley promised little. It does 
i^ not appear that his compliance gained him confidence enough to 

\ be trusted without security, for the bond of his bail was never can- 

celled ; nor that it made him think himself secure, for at that 
dissolution of government which followed the death of Oliver, he 
returned into France, where he resumed his former staUon, and 
«taid till the restoration. 

" He continued,** says his biographer, " under these bonds till 
the general deliverance ;** it is therefore to be supposed, that he 
<iid not go to France, and act again for the king, without the con- 
sent of his bondsman ; that he did not shew his Ic^alty at the haz- 
ard of hb friend, but by his friend's permissit»i. 

Of the verses on Oliver's deadi, in winch Wood's narrative 
seems to imply something encomiastic, there has been no appear- 
ance. There is a discourse concemmg his government, indeed, 
with verses intermixed, but such as certainly gained its author no 
iriends among the abettors of usurpation. 
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A doctor of physic bowefer he was made at Oxford, in De- 
cember 1657 ; and in the commencement of the Royal Society^ 
of which an account has been given by Dr. Birch, he appears 
busy among the experimental philosophers with the title of Dr. 
Cowley. 

There is no reason for supposing that he ever attempted prac- 
tice ; but his preparatory studies have contributed something to 
the honour of his country. Considering botany as necessary to 
a physician, he retired into Kent to gather plants ; and as the 
predominance of a favourite study affects all subordinate opera- 
tions of the intellect, botany in the mind of Cowley turned into 
poetry. He composed in Latin several books on plants, of which 
the first said second display the qualities of herbs, in elegiac verse ; 
the third and fourth, the beauties of flowers, in various measures ; 
and in the fifth and uxth, the uses of trees, in heroic numbers. 

At the same time were produced, from the same university, 
the two great poets, Cowley and Milton, bf dissimilar genius, of 
oppottte principles ; but concurring in the cultivatbn of Latin 
poetry, in which the English, till their works and May's poem 
appeared,"^ seemed unable to contest the palm with any other of 
the lettered nations. 

If the Latin performances of Cowley and Milton be compared, 
for May I hold to be superior to both, the advantage seems to 
fie on the side of Cowley. Milton is generally content to express 
the thoughts of the ancients in their language ; Cowley, without 
much loss of purity or elegance, accommodates the diction of 
Rome to his own conceptions. 

At the restoration, after all the diligence of liis long service, 
and with consciousness not only of the merit cf fidelity, but of the 
dignity of great abilities, he naturally expected ample prefer- 
ments ; and, that he might not be forgotten by his own fault, 
wrote a song of triumph. But thb was a lime of such general 
hope, that great numbers were inevitably disappointed ; and Cow- 
ley found his reward very tediously delayed. He had been prom- 
ised by both Charles the first and second, the mastership of the 

* * By May's poem we are here to understand a continuation of Lucan's 
Pbarsalia to tke death of Julius Cesar, by Thomas May, an eminent poet 
and historian, i^ho flourished in the reigns of James and Charles I. and of 
'whom a life is given in the Biographia Britannica. H. 
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Savoy ; but <« he lost it," says Wood, « by certain persons, enc- 
inies to the muses." 

The neglect of the court was not his only mortification ; hay- 
ing, by such alteration as he thought proper, fitted his old com. 
edy of " The Guardian" for the stage, he produced it to the pub- 
Kc • under the title of « The Cutter of Coleman street^t It was 
treated on the stage with great severity, and was afterwards cen- 
sured as a satire on the king's party. 

Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to the first exhibition, 
related to Mr. Dennis, " that when they told Cowley how little 
favour had been shewn him, he received the news of his ill suc- 
cess, not with so much firmness as might have been expected 
fh)m so great a man." 

What firmness they expected, or what weakness Cowley dis- 
covered, cannot be known. He that misses his end will never 
be as much pleased as he that attains it, even when he can im- 
pute no part of his failure to himself ; and when the end is to 
please the multitude, no man perhaps has a right, in things ad- 
mitting of gradation and comparison, to throw the whole blame 
upon his judges, and totally to exclude diffidence ani^ shame by 
a haughty consciousness of his own excellence. 

For the rejection of this play it is difiicult now to find the rea- 
son : it certainly has, in a veiy great degree, the power of fix- 
ing attention and exciting merriment. From the charge of dis- 
affection he exculpates himself in his preface, by observing how 
unlikely it is that, having followed the myal family through all 
thdr distresses, " he should choose the time of tlieir restoration 
to begin a quarrel with them." It appears, however, from the 
theatrical register of Downes, the prompter, to have been pop- 
ularly considered as a satire on the royalists. 

That he mig^t shorten this tedious suspense, he published 
his pretentions and his discontent, in an ode called " The Com- 
pliant ;" in which he styles himself the melancholy Cowley. This 

• 1663. 

j* Here is an error in the designation of this comedy^ -which our author 
•opied from the tide page of the latter editions of Cowley's works : the title 
of the play itself is without the article, *< Cutter of Coleman street," and 
Chat hecause a merry sharking fellow about the town, named Cutter, \i a 
prineipal character io it. U. 
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met witl| the usual fortune of complaints) and seems to have ex- 
cited more contempt than pity. 

These unlucky incidents are brought, maliciously enough, to- 
g^her in some stanzas, written about that time, on the chdce of 
a laureate ; a mode of satire, by which, since it was first introduc- 
ed by Suckling, perhaps every generation of poets has been 
teased. 

Savoy missing Cowley came into the court. 

Making apologies for his bad play ; 
Every one gave him so good a report, 
^ That Apollo gave heed to all he could lay ; 
Kor would he have had, 'tis thought, a rebuke, 

Unless he had done some notable folly ; 
Writ verses unjustly in praise of Sam Tuke, 

Or printed his pitifu} Melandioly. 

His vehement desire of retirement now came again upon him. 
**Not finding," says the morose Wood," that preferment confer- 
red upon him which he expected, while others for their money 
carried away most places, he retired discontented into Surrey." 

" He was now,'* says the courtly Sprat, " weary of the vexa- 
tions and formalities of an active condition. He had been per- 
plexe^i with a long compliance to foreign manners. He was 
satiated with the arts of a court ; which sort of life, though 
Ms virtue made it innocent to him, yet nothing could make it 
qmet. Those were the reasons that made him to follow the 
violent inclination of his own mind, which, in the greatest throng 
of his former business, had still called upon him, and represent- 
ed to him the true delights of solitary studies, of temperate 
pleasures, and a moderate revenue below the malice and flatteries 
of fortune.** 

So differentiy are things seen I and so differently are they 
shown ! but actions are visible, though motives are secret. Cow- 
ley certainly retired ; first to Bamelms, and afterwards to Chert- 
sey, in Surrey. He seems, however, to have lost part of his 
dread of the* hum qfmen. He thought himself now safe enough 
from intrusion, without the defence of mountains and oceans ; 
and, instead of seeking shelter in America, wisely went only so 

* *L'Allegro of Milton. Dr. J. 
vol.. I. 3 
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&r from the bustleof Ufeas that he might eauly find his way bae&r 
when solitude should grow tedious. His retreat was at first hot 
slenderly accommodated ; yet he soon obtained, by Ae interest 
of the earl of St. Albans and the duke of Buckkigham, such a 
lease of the queen's lands as aJBTorded him m ample income. 

By the lovers of virtue and of wit it will be solicitously asked, 
if he now was happy. Let them peruse one of his letters acci- 
dentally preserved by Peck, which I recommend to the oxisid* 
eraticm of all tjiat may hereafter pant for solitude. 

« TO DR. THOMAS SPRAT. 

*' CHERTSEY, MAT 21,1665. 

" The first night that I came hither I caught so great a cold, 
with a defluxion of rheum, as made me keep my chamber tea 
days. And, two after, had such a bruise on my ribs with a fall, 
that I am yet unable to move or turn myself in my bed. This^ 
is my personal fortune here to begm with. And, besides, I can 
get no money from my tenants, and have my meadows eaten up 
every night by cattle put in by mf neighbours. What this signi- 
fies, or may come to in time, God knows ; if it be ominous, it 
can end in nothing less than hanging. Another misfortune has 
been, and stranger than all the rest, that you have broke your 
word with me, and foiled to come, even though you told Mr. Bois 
that you would. This is what they call Monstri simile. I do 
hope to recover my late hurt so farre within five or six days, 
though it be uncertain yet whether I shall ever recover it, as to 
walk about again. And then, methinks, you and I and the Dean 
might be very merry upon St. Ann's Hill. You might very 
conveniently come hither the way of Hampton Town, lying 
there one night. I write this in pain, and can say no more j 
Verbum safiientiJ' 

He did not long enjoy the pleasure, or suffer the uneasiness 
of solitude ; for he died at the Porch house * in Chertsey, in 
1 667, m the forty ninth year of his age. 

* Now in the possession of Mr. Clark, alderman of London. Dr. J. 
Mr. Clark was in a798 elected to the important office of chamberlain of 
London ; snd has every year sinee been unanimously re-elected. N. 
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- He was buried with great pomp neior Chaucer and Spenser ; 
jand king Chartes pronounced^ ^ That Mr. Cowley had not left 
a better man behind ium in England.^* He is represented by 
Dr. Spnft as the most amiable of mankind ; and this posthu- 
mous praise may safely be crec^dy as it has never been contra- 
dicted by envy or by faction. 

Such are the remarks and memorials which I have been able 
to add to the narrative of Dr. Sprat ; who, vrriting when the feuds 
•of the civil war were yet recent, and the mincfs of either party 
were easily irritated, was obliged to pass over many transactions 
in general expressions, and to leave curiosity often unsatisfied. 
What be did not tell, cannot however now be known.; I must 
therefore recommend the perusal of his work, to which my nar^ 
ration can be considered only as a slender supplement. 

CowirEY, like other poets who have written with narrow views, 
and, instead of tracing intellectual pleasure to its natural sources in 
the mind of man, paid their court to temporary prejudices, ha^ been 
at one time too much praised, and too much neglected at another. 

Wit, like all other things si^ect by their nature to the choice 
of man, has its changes and fashions, and at ^Ufferent times takes 
Afferent forms. About the beginning of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, appeared a race of writers that may be termed the metaphys- 
ical poets ; of whom, in a criticism on the works of Cowley, it is 
not improper to give some account. 

The metaphysical poets were men of linming, and to shew 
their learning was their whole endeavour ; lAit, unluckily resolv- 
ing to shew it in rhyme, instead of writing poetry, they only wrote 
verses, and very often such verses as stood the trial of the finger 
better than.of the ear ; for the modulation was so imperfect, that 
they were only found to be verses by counting the syllables. 

If the father of cridcism has rightly denominated poetry tixfn 
juufjiifliKii an imitative artj these writers wilj, without great wrong, 
^ose their right to the name of poets ; for they cannot be said to , 
iiave imitated any thmg ; they neither copied nature nor life ; i 
neither painted the forms of matter, nor represented the opera- 1 
tiofts of intellect. • *• 

Those however who deny them to be poets^Uow them to be 
wits. Dryden confesses of himself and his contemporaries, that 
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they fall below Donne in wit ; but maintainsi that they surpasttf- 
him in poetry. 

(If wit be well described by Pope, as bebg ** that which has 
been often thought, but was never before so well expressed,** they 
certainly never attained, nor ever sought it ; for they endeavour- 
ed to be singular in their thoughts, and were careless of their 

I diction. But Pope*s account of wit is undoubtedly erroneous ; 

I he depresses it below its natural dignity, and reduces it from 

, strength of thought to happiness of language. 

If by a more noble and more adequate concipliop that be con- 
sidered as wit which is at once natural and new, that whichy 
though not obvious, is, upon its first producticm, acknp^ledged to 
be just ; if it be that which he that never foimd it wonders how 
he missed ; to wit of this kind the metaphysical poets have sel- 
dom risen. Their thoughts are often new, bift seldom natural ; 
they are not obvious, but neither are they just ; and the reader, 
far from wondering that he missed them, wonders more fre- 

»quently by what perverseness of industry they were ever found. 
But wit, abstracted from its e#ects upon the hearer, may be 
more rigorously and philosophically considered as a kind of dts" 

icordia concors ; a combination of dissimilar images, or discovery 
of occult resemblances in things apparently ui^ike. ,Of wit, thus 
defined, they have more than enough. The most heterogeneous 
ideas are yoked by violence together ; nature and art are ran- 
sacked for illustration, comparisons, and allusions ; their learn- 
ing instructs, and their subtlety surprises ; but the reader com- 
monly thinks his improvement dearly bought, and, though he 
sometimes admires, is seldom pleased. • 

From this account of their compositions it will be readily in- 
ferred, that they were not successful in representing or moving 
the affections. As they were whdly employed on something un- 
• expected and surprising, they had no regard to that uniformity of 
sentiment which enables us to conceive and to excite the pains 
and the pleasure of other minds ; they never inquired what, on 
ahy occasion, they should have said or done ; but wrote rather as 
beholders than p^itakers of humsgt nature ; as beings looking 
upon good and e^l, impassive and at leisure ; as epicurean dei- 
^ties, making remarks on the actions of men, and the vicissitudes 
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of life, without kiterest aixl without emotion. Their courtship^ 
was void of fondness, and their lamentation of sorrow. Their wish \ 
was only to say what they hoped had never been said before. ] 

Nor was the sublime more within their reach than the pathet- 
ic ; for they never attempted that comprehension and expanse of 
thought which at once fills the whole mind, and of which the first 
effect is sudden astcmishment, and the second rational admiradon. 
SuUimity is produced by aggregation, and littleness by dis^r- 
sion. Great thoughts are always general, and conust in positions 
not limited by^xf^ptions, and in descriptions* not descending to 
minuteness. It is with great propriety that subtlety, which in 
its (Miginal import means exility of particles, is taken in its 
mets^horical meaning for nicety of distinction. Those writers 
who lay on (he watch for novelty, could have little hope of great- 
ness ; for great things cannot have escaped former observation. 
Their attempts were always analytic ; they broke every image 
into fragments ; and could no more represent, by their slender 
concdts and laboured particularities, the prospects of nature, or ^ 
the scenes of life, than he whcidissects a sunbeam witli a prism, " 
can exhitat the wide effulgence of a summer noon. 

What they wanted however of the sublime, they endeav- 
oured to siqmly by hyperbole ; their amplification had no limits ; 
they left not only reason but fancy behind them ; and priiduced 
combinations of confused magnificence, that not only could not 
be credited, but could not be imagined. * 

Yet great labour, directed by great abilities, is never wholly 
lost ; if they frequently threw away their wit upon false conceits, 
they likewise som^mes struck out unexpected truth ; if their 
ccHiceits were far fetched, they were often worth the carriage. 
To write on their plan it was at least necessary to read and think. 
No man could be bom a metaphysical poet, nor assume the dignity 
of a writer, by descriptions copied from descriptions, by imitations 
borrowed from imitations, by traditional imageify, and hereditary 
dmilies, by readiness of rhyme, and volubility of syllables. 

In perusing the works of this race of authors, the mind is exer- 
cised either by recollection oifinquiry ; eith^ something already 
learned is to be retrieved, or something new is tb be examined. 
If their greatness seldom elevates, their acuteness often surpris- 
es •, if the imagination is not^always gratified, at least the poweij 
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of refleciioo and comparison are employed ; atui in the mass of ma- 
terials which ingenious absurdity has thrown together, genuine 
wit and useful knowledge may be sometimes found buried per* 
l)ap3 in grossoess of ex{»%s^on, but useful to those* who know 
their value ; and such as, when they are expanded to perspicu- 
ity, and polished to elegance, may give lustre to works which 
have ipore propriety though less copiousness of sentiment. 

This kind of writing, which was, I believe, borrowed from 
Marina and his fblbwers, had been recommended by the exam- 
ple of Donne, a man of very extensive and v^ous knowledge ; 
^and by Jonson, whose manner resembled that of Ponne more in 
the ruggedness of his lines than in the cast of his sentiments. 

When their reputation was high, they had undoubtedly more 
imitators than time has left behind. Their immediate success- 
ors, of whom toy remembrance can be said to remain, were 
Suckling, Wallet, Denham, Cowley, Cleiveland, and Milton. 
Denham and Waller, sought another way to fame, by improving 
^e harmony of our numbers. Milton tried the metaphy^c 
style only in his lines upon Hobson the* carrier. Cowley adopts 
ed it, and excelled his predecessors, having as much sentiment 
and more music. Suckling neither improved verification, nor 
abounded in conceits. The &«hionable stjde remained chiefly 
^ith cSowley ; Suckling could not reach it, and Milton disdain- 
ed it. ' 

Critic AX rem a As are not easily understood without exam- 
ples ; and I have therefore collected instances of the modes of 
^wridngby which this species of poets, for poets they were called 
'hy themselves and their admirers, was eminently distinguished* 

As the authors of this race were perfiaps more desirous of 
^eing admired than understood, they sometimes drew their c(m>-- 
<ceits from recesses of learning not vei*y much frequented by 
^common readers of poetry. Thus Cowley on knowledge ^ 

The saored tree 'midst tl^e fair orchard grew ; 

The phcenix truth did on it rest. 

And built his perfum'd nest. 
That right Porphyrian tree which did true logic shew. 

Each leaf did learned notions give. 

And tli^ apples were demonstrative; 
S« clear their colour and divine. 
The very shade they cast did other lights outshine. 
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On Anacreon continuing a lover in his old age. 

Love was with thy life entwin'd. 
Close as heat with fire is join'd ; . 
A powerful hrand prescribed the date 
Of thine> like Meleager't Ate. 
Th' antiperistasis of age 
More enflam'd thy amorous rage. 

In the following verses we have an alludon to a rabbinical 

c^inion concerning manna ; 

Variety I ask not; giTe me one 
^ To live perpetually upon. 

The person Love does to us fit. 
Like manna^ has the taste of all in it 

Thus Donne shews his medicinal knowledge in some encomi* 
astic verses ; 

In every thing there naturally grows 
A balsamum to keep it fresh and new. 

If 'twere not injured by extrinsiqae btowt ; 
Your youth and beauty are this balm in yoQ. 

But you, of learning an^ religion, , 

And virtue and such ingredieots, have made . * 

A mithridate, whose operation 
Keeps off, or eures what can be done or said. * 

Though the following lines of Donne, on the last night of the 
year, have sometlung in them too scholastic, they are no^inele* 
gant. 

This twilight of two years, not past nor next. 

Some emblem is of me, or I of this. 
Who, meteor like, of stuff and farm perplezt. 

Whose what and where in disputation is. 

If I should call me any thing, should miss. 
I sum the years and me, and find me not 

Debtor to th' old, nor creditor to th' new. 
That cannot say, my thanks I have forgot. 

Nor trust I this with hopes ; and yet scarce tme 

This bravery is, since these times shew'd me you. 

Do KNIT, 

Tet more abstruse and profound )s Donne*3 reflection upoi» 
man as a misrocosm. 

If men be worlds, there is in every one 
Something to answer in some proportion ; • 
All the world's riches; and in good men, this 
Tirtue, our form's form, and our soul's soul, is. 
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Of thoughts 80 far fetched, as to be not only unexpected, but 
unnatural, all their books are full. 

To a lady, who wrote poesies for rings. 

They, who above do various circles find, 
• Say, Uke a ring, th' equator Heaven does bind. 

When Heaven shall be adorn'd by thee, 
Which then more Heav'n than 'tis will be, 
'Tis thou must write the poesy there, 

For it wanteth one as yet. 
Though the sun pass through't twice a year. 
The sun, which is esteem'd the god of wit 

Cowley* 

The dfficulties which have been raised about identity in phi- 
losophy, are by Cowley with still more perplexity applied to 
love. 

Five years ago, says story, I lov'd you. 
For which you call me most inconstant now ; 
Pardon me, madam, you mistake the man ; 
For I am not the same that I was then ; 
No flesh is now the same 'twas then in me, 
* Anjl that my mind is changed yourself may sec. 
The same thoughts to retain still, and intents. 
Were more inconstant far ; for accidents 
Must of all things most strangely inoonsUnt prove. 
If from one subject they t' another move ; 
My members then, the father members were. 
From whence these take their birth, which noii^ arc here. 
If then this body love what th' other did, 
'Twere incest, which by nature is forbid. 
The love of different women is, in geographical poetry, com- 
pared to travels through different countries. 
' Hast thou not found each woman's breast. 

The land where thou hast travelled. 
Either by savages possest. 

Or wild, and uninhabited I 
What joy could'st take, or what repose. 
In countries so unciviliz'd as those I 
Lust, the scorching dogstar, here 
Rages with immoderate heat ; 
Whilst pride, the rugged northern bear. 

In others makes the cold too great. 
And #here these are temperate known. 
The soil's tXi barren sand, or rocky stone. 

COWLKY. 
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A loTcr, burnt up by his afFcction, is compared to Egypt ; 
The &te of Egypt I Mutain, 
And never f(fcl the dew of rain. 
From clouds whieh in the head appear; 
Bat all mj too much moisture owe 
To orerflowings of the heart helow. 

COWLBY. 

The lover supposes his lady acquainted with the ancient laws 

of augury and rites of sacrifice ; 

And yet this death of mine, I fear. 

Will ominous to her appear ; 

When sound in every other part, 

Her sacrifice is found without an heart, I 

For the last tempest of my death 

Shall sigh out that too, with my hreath. 

That the chaos was harmonized, has been recited of old ; 
but whence the dififorent sounds arose, remained for a modem to 
discover; 

Th' ongOTeni'd parts no correspondence knew. 
An artless war from th waiting motions grew ; 
Till they to number and fixt rules were brought , 
Water and air he for the tenor chose. 
Earth made the base ; the treble flame arose. 

Cowley. 
The tears of lovers arc always of great poetical account ; but 
Donne has extended them into worlds. If the lines are pot 
easily understood, they may be read again. 

On a round ball, 
A workman, that hath copies by, can lay ^ 
An Europe, Africa, and Asia, 
And quickly make that, which was nothing, all. 

So doth each tear. 

Which thee doth wear, 
A globe, yea world, by that impression grow. 
Till thy tears mixt with mine do orerflow 
This world, by waters sent from thee my heaven dissolred so. 

On reading the following lines, the reader may perhaps cry out 
CoTifimon worse ctmjbunded. 

Here lies a she sun, and a he moon here. 
She gives the best light to his sphere. 
Or each is both, and all, and so 
They unto one another nothmg ow^. 



BONKE. 
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Who but Donne would have thought that a' good ThM is a 
telescope ? 

Though God be oar true glass> through which we see 
All, since the being of all things is he^ 
Yet are the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things in proportion fit, by perspective 
• Deeds of good men ; for by their living here. 
Virtues, indeed remote, seem to be near. 

Who would imagine it possible that in a very few lilies siP 
many remote ideas could be brought together ? 

^ Since 'tis my doom, love's undershrieve^ 

9 Why this reprieve ? 

Why doth my she advowA>n fly' 

Incumbency ? 
To sell thyself dost thou intend 

By candle's end, 
And hold the contrast thus in doubt, 

Life's taper out ? 
Think but how soon the market fail8> 
Your sex lives faster than the males ; 
As if to measure age's span. 
The sober Julian were th' account of man. 
Whilst you live by the fleet Gregorian. 

Cleivblaud. 

Of enormous and disgusting hyperboles^ these may be exam- 
ples ; 

By every wind that comes this way, . 

Send me at least a sigh or two^ 
Such and so many Fll repay 
As shall themselves make winds to get to you. 

GOWLBY. 

In tears I'll waste these eyes. 
By love so vainly fed ; 
So lust of old the deluge punished. 



All arm'd in brass, the richest dress of war> 
A dismal glorious sight ! he shone afar. 
The sun himself started with sudden fright* 
To see his beams return so dismal bright. 

An universal consternation. 

His bloody eyes he hurls round, his sharp paws 
Tear up the fround ; then runs he wild abou^ 
Xiashing his angry tail* and roaring out 



COWLBY. 



COWLBY* 



COWLBY. 
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Beatts ereep into their dens, and tremble there ; 
Treei, though no wind it stirring, shake irith fear ; 
Silenee and horror fill the plaee around ; 
Eeho itaelf dares searoe i^peat the sound. 

COWLSY. 

TaEia fictions were often Tident and unnaturaL 
Of his mistress bathing. 

^ The fish around her crowded, as thej do 
To the false light that treacherous fishers shew, 
And all with as much ease might taken be, 

As she at first took me ; 

For ne'er did light so clear . 

Among the waves appear, * 

Though every night the sun himself set there. 

, The poetical effect of a lover's name upon glass. 

Mj name engrav'd herein 
Doth contribute mj firmness to this glass ; 

Which, ever since that charm, hath been 
As hard as that which grav'd it was. 

DOKNE. 

Their conceits were sometimes slight and triflbg. 

On an inconstant woman. 

) He enjoys the calroj sunshine now. 

And no breath stirrhig hears, 
III the clear heaven of thy brow. 

No smallest cloud appears. 
He sees the6 gentle, fair and gay. 
And trusts the fiuthless April of thy May. 

Cowley. 

Upon a paper written with the juice of lemon^ and read by the 
fire. 

Nothing yet in thee is seen. 

But when a genial heat warnls thee within, 

A new bom wood of various lines there growt ; 

k Here buds an L, and there a B, 

' Here sprouts a V, and there a T, 

And all the flourishing letters stand in rows. 

; CowLEt. 

> As they sought only for novelty, they did not much mquire 

! whether their alluaons were to things high or low, elegant or 

j gross ; whether they compared the little to the great, or the 

great to the Uttle. 
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Phyaic and chirurgery for a lover, 
Gentlj, ah gently^ madam, toach 

The wound, vhieh jon yotinelf have made ; 
That pain most needs be very much. 

Which makes me of yonr hand afraid. 
Cordials of pity give me now. 
For I too weak for pnrgiDgs grow. 



Cowley. 



^ba 
mid 



The world and a clock. 

Mahol, th' inferior world's fantastic fiiee. 
Through all the turns of matter's maze did trace ; 
Great nature's well set clock in pieces took ; 
On all the springs and smallest wheels did look 
• Of life and motion ; and with equal art 

Made up again the whole of every part 

Cowley. 

. A coal pit has not often found its poet ; but^ that it may not 
want its due honour^ Cleiveland has paralleled it with the sun ; 
The moderate value of our guiltless ore 
Makes no man atheist, and no woman whore ; 
Tet why should hallow'd vestal's sacred shrine 
Deserve more honour than a flaming mine ? 
These pregnant wombs of heat would fitter be 

Ehan a few embers, for a deity, 
ad he our pits, the Persian would admire 
No sun, but warm's devotion at our fire ; • 
He'd leave the trotting whipster, and prefer. 
Our profound Vulcan 'hove that waggoner. 
For wants he heat, or light ? or would have store 
Of both ? 'tis here ; and what can suns give more ? 
Nay, what's the sun, but in a different name, 
A coal pit rampant, or a mine on flame ! 
Then let this truth reciprocally run, 
• The sun's Heaven's coalery, and coals our sun. 

Death, a voyage. 

No family 
E'er rigg'd a soul for Heaven's discovery. 
With whom more venturers might boldly dare 
Venture their stakes, with him in joy to share. 

Donne. 

Their thoughts and expressions were sometimes grossly ab* 
surd, and such as no figures or license can reconcile to the un- 
derstancUng. 
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A lover n^her dead nor alive. 

Then down I laid my head, 
Down on cold earth } and for a while was dead. 
And my freed soul to a strange somewhere fled ; 
Ah, sottish sool, said I, 
When hack to iu cage again I saw it fly ; 
Fool to resume her broken ehain ! 
And row her galley here again ! 
Fool, to that body to return 
Where it oondemn'd and destin'd is to burn ! 
Once dead, how ean it be, 
Death shonld a thing so pleasant seem to thee, 
That thou should'st come to tive it o'er again in me ? 

Cowley. 
A lover's heart, a hand grenado. 
Wo to her stubborn heart, if once mine come 
Into the self same room ; 
'Twill tear and blow up all within. 
Like a grenado shot into a magazin. 
Then shall love keep the ashes, and torn parts, 
Of both our broken hearts ; 
Shall out of both OMagw one make ; 
From her^s th' allay ^^m mine, the metal take. 

COWLIY. 

The poetkal propagation of light 

The prince's favour is difius'd o'er all, 
FromVhich all fortunes, names, and natures fall; 
Then from those wombs of stars, the bride's bright eyes, 

At every glance a constellation flies. 
And sowes the court with stars, and doth prevent 

In light and power, the all eyed firmament ; 
First her eye kindles other ladies' eyes, 

Then from their beams their jewels' lustres rise ; 
And from their jewels torches do take fire. 
And all is warmth, and light, and good desire. 

Donne. 

They were in very little care to clothe their notions vnth ele- 
gance of dress, and therefore miss the notice and the praise 
■which are often gained by those, yrho think less, but are more 
diligent to adorn their thoughts. 

That a mistress beloved is fairer in jid^ than m reality, is by 
Cowley thus expressed ; • 

Thou in my fancy dost much higher stand. 
Than women can be plac'd by nature's hand; 
And I must needs, I'm sure, a loser be. 
To change thee, as thou'rt there, for very thee. 
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That prayer and labour 3lioiiklccH»ptri^>«re thus taught l^ 
Doame; 

In none but at, are tiieh mis'd eBg*<>** (ouatidt 
A% hobdt of donUeoffiee $ for the grovnd 
We UU with them ; and tbem to Heaven ve raue ; 
Who prayerlets labourif or, ▼itbout tlut» prays. 
Doth bat one haU; 4hat't none. 
By the same author, a common topic, the danger of procrasti- 
nation^ is thus illustrated ; 

That which 1 sboirid haire begun 
In my yoath'a mommg, now late mast be done ; 
And I, at giddy traEveUers must do^ 
Which stray or sleep all day, and hariag lost 
Light and strength, dark and tir'd, moat then ride post 

All that man has to do is to live and die ; the sum of humanity 
is comprehended by Donne in the following* lines ; 

Think in how poor a prison thon didst lie ; 

After, enabled but to sack and cry. 

Think, when 'twas grown to most, 'twas a poor inn, 

A proyince pack'd ap in two yards of skin. 

And that usurp'd, or threaten'd with a rage 

Of sicknesses, or their true mother, age. 

But think thait death hath now enfranchis'djthee ; 

Thou hast thy expansion now, and liberty ; 

Think, that a rusty piece discharg'd is flown 

In pieces, and the bullet is his own. 

And freely flies; this to thy soul allow. 

Think thy shell broke, think thy loul hatch'd but now. 

Thst were sometimes indelicate and disgusdng. Cowley 
thus apostrophizes beauty ; 

Thou tyrant, which leay'st no man free ! 
Thou subtle thief, from whom nought safe can be ! 
Thou murtherer, which hast kiil'd, and devil, which would'st 
damn me. 

Thus he addresses his mistress ; 

Thou who, in many a propriety. 

So truly art the sun to me. 
Add one more likeness, which I'm sore yoa can, 
And let me and my son beget a man.* 



Thlis he itpi^esentB ili^ meditatidm of a^ldr er ; 

Though in thy thoughts searoe any tracts hire heett 
So mueh as of orighial sin, 
Sueh eharms thy heanty vears, as might 
Desires in dying eonfest saints ezeite. 

Thou whh strange aduHtery 
Dost in eaeh hreast a hrathd keep ; 

Awake, alt men do lust for thee> 
And some enjoy thee when they sleep* 

The true taste of tears. 

Hither with erystal yrikW, kpsersi eMie, 
And take my tears, whieh are {•▼e^'Wlas, 

And try yoor raktresi^- tears at hone ; 
F<M^ all are firise^ thM Uite net just Uhe nine. 

Doyvs. 

Thfs is yet more indelicate ; 

As the siTeet sweat of roses in astiU^ ' ^ 

As that which from chaTd musk cat's pores doth trill^ 

As the almighty halm of th' early east. 

Such are the sweet drops of my mistress' breast 

And on her neek hf r skin soeh lustre sets» . ; 

They seem no sweat drops, hut pearl coronets ; 

Rank sweaty froth thy mistress' hrow defiles. 

Dome. 

Their expresdons imnetiines raise horror^ when they intend 
perhaps to be pa^tk ; 

As men in hell are from diseases free. 

So from all other ills am I, 

Free from their known formality ; 
But all pains eminently lie m thee. 

Cowley. 

Thet were not always strictly cimouS) whether the opinions 
from wMch they drew their ilhistrations were true ; it was 
enough that they were popular. Bacon remarks, that some 
falsehoods are comiiiued by tnuStiMi^ hecause they supply <;om- 
inodious allusi<nis. 

It gave a piteous grottt, $aA so it hreke ; 
In rain it aoBsethittg woidd have spoke ; 
The lore witlni too strong for *t was, 
lake poison put into a Yeaiee glan. 

e«WLEY. 
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In forming descriptions, they looked out, not for iim^s, but 
for conceits. Night has been a common subject, which poets 
have contended to adorn. Dryden's Night is well known ; 
Donne's is as follows ; 

Thou seest me here at midnight, bow all rest ; 
Time's- dead low water ; when all minds divest 
Tomorrow's business, when the labourers have 
Such rest in bed, that their last church yard grave^ 
'^ Subject to change, will scarce be a type of this ; 

Now when the elient, whose last hearing ia 
Tomorrow, sleeps ; when the eondemned man. 
Who, when he opes his eyes, must shut them then 
Again by death, although sad watch he keep» 
Doth practice dying by a Mttle sleep ; 
Thou at this midnight seest me. 

It must be however confessed of these writers, that if they 
are upon common subjects often unnecessarily and unpoetically 
subtle; yet, where scholastic speculation can be properly admitted) 
their copiousness and acuteness may justly be admired. What 
Cowley has written upon hope, shews an unequalled fertility of 
invendon ; 

Hope, whose weak being ruin'd is. 

Alike if it succeed, and if it miss ; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound. 
And both the horns of fate's dilemma wound. 

Vain shadow, which dost vanish quite. 

Both at full noon and perfect night ! 

The stars have not a possibility 

Of blessing thee ; 
If things then from their end we happy call, 
'Tis Hope is the most hopeless thing of aU. 

Hope, thou bold taster of delight. 

Who, whilst thou should'st but taste, devour'st it quite ! 

Thou bring^st us an estate, yet leav'st us pocn*. 

By clogging it with legacies before ! 
f « The joys which we entire should wed. 

Come d^flower'd virgins to our bed ; 
Good fortunes without gain imported be. 

Such mighty custom's paid to thee ; 
For joy, like wine, kept close, does better taste. 
If it take lur before, its spirits waste* 
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Xo the following comparison of a man that travels, and his 
wife that stays at home, with a pair of compasses, it may be 
doubted whether absurdity or ingenuity has the better claim. , 

Our two souls therefore, which are one» 

Though I must go> endure not yet 
A breach, but an expansion. 

Like gold to airy thinness beat. 
If they be two, they are two so 

As stiff twin compaiHses are two. 
Thy soul the iixM foot, makes no show 

To move, but doth, if th' other do. 
And though it in the centre sit. 

Yet when the other far doth roaro« - 

It leans, and hearkens after it. 

And grows erect as that comes home. 
Such wilt thou be to me, who must 

Like th' other foot obliquely run. 
Thy firmness makes my circle just, , 

And makes me end where I begun. 

Donne, 

In all these examples it is apparent, that whatever is improper 
or vicious is produced by a voluntary deviation from nature in pur- 
suit of something new and strange ; and that the writers fail to 
give delight, by their desire of exciting admiration. 

Having thus endeavoured to exhibit a general representation 
of the style and sentiments of the metaphysical poets, it is now 
proper to examine particularly the works of Cowley, who was 
almost the last of that race, and undoubtedly the best. 

His miscellanies contain a collection of short compositions, 
written, some as they were dictated by a mind at leisure, and 
some as they were called forth by different occaMons ; with 
great variety of style and sentiment, from burlesque levity to 
awful grandeur. Such an assemblage of diversified excellence 
no other poet has hitherto afforded. To choose the best, among 
many good, is one of the most hazardous attempts of criticism. 
I know not whether Scaliger himself has persuaded many readers 
to join with him in his preference of the two favounte odes, 
wluch he estimates in his raptures at the value of a kingdom. 
I will however venture to recommend Cowley's first piece, 
which ought to be inscribed' to my muae^iov want of which the 
second couplet is without reference. When the title is added) 
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there ^ill still remain a defect ; for every piece ought to contain 
m itself whatever is necessary to make it intelligible. Pope has 
some epitaphs without names ; which are therefore epitaphs to 
be let, occupied indeed for the present, but hardly appropriated. 

The ode on wit is almost without a lival. It was about the 
time of Cowley that tidty which had been till then used for 
intellection^ in contradistinction to w?7/, took the meaning, what- 
ever it be, which it now bears. 

Of all the passages in which poets have exemplified their 
own precepts, none will easily be Jfound of greater excellence 
than that in which Cowley condemns exuberance of wit > 

Yet 'tis not to adorn and gild eaeh part. 

That shews more cost than art. 
Jewels at nose and lips but ill appear ; 

Rather than all things wit, let none be there. 

Several lights will not be seen. 

If there be nothing else between. 

Men doubt, because they stand so thick i' th' sky, 
' If those be stars which paint the galaxy. 

In his verses to lord Falkland, whom every man of his time 
was proud to praise, there are, as there must be in all Cowley^s 
compositions, some striking thoughts 5 but they are not well 
wrought. His elegy on sir Henry Wotton is vigorous and hap- 
py ; the series of thoughts is ea^ and natural, and the conclu- 
sion, though a little weakened by the intrusion of Alexander, is 
elegant and forcible. 

It may be remarked, that in this elegy, and in most of his en- 
comiastic poems, he has forgotten or neglected to name his he- 
roes. 

In his poem on the death of Hervey, there is much praise, but 
little passion ; a very just and ample delineation of such virtues 
as a studious privacy admits, and such intellectual excellence as a 
mind not yet called forth to action can display. He knew how to 
distinguish, and how to commend the qualities of his companion ; 
l^t when he wisjies to make us weep, he forgets to weep him- 
self, and Averts his sorrow by imagining how his crown of bays, 
if he had it, would crackle in the ^re. It is the odd fate of this 
thought to be worse for bebg true. The bayleaf crackles 
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rcAiarkably as it burns ; as therefore this property was not as- 
signed it by chance, the mind must be thought sufficiently at ease 
that could attend to such minuteness of physiology. But the 
power of Cowley is not so much to move the affections, as to ex- 
ercise the understandbg. 

The CkromcU is a composition unrivalled and alone ; such 
gaiety of fency, such facility of expression, such Varied similitude, 
such a succession of images, and such a d^M^ce of words, it is 
vain to expect except from Cowley. His fetrength always ap- 
pears in his agility ; his volatility is not the flutter of a light, but \ 
the bound oi an elastic mind. His levity never leaves his learning' I 
behind it ; the moralist, the politician, and the critic, mingle their 
infiuence even in this airy frolic of genius. To such a performance 
Suckling could have brought the gaiety, but not the knowledge ; 
Dryden could have supplied the ktjowledge, but not the g^ety. 

The verses to Davenant, which arc vigorously begun, and hap- 
pily concluded, contain some hints of criticism very justly con- 
c^eived and happily expressed. Cowley's critical abilities have 
not been sufficiently observed ; the few decisions and remarks, 
which his prefaces and his notes on the Davideis supply, were 
at that dme accessions to English literature, and shew such skill 
as raises our wish for more examples. 

The lines from Jersey are a very curious and pleasing speci- 
men of the familiar descending to the burlesque. 

His two metrical disquisitions for and against reason, are no 
mean.specimens of metaphysical poetry. The stanzas against 
knowledge produce little conviction. In those which are intended 
to exalt the human faculties, reason has its proper task assigned 
it ; that of judging, not of things revealed, but of the reality of 
revelation. In the verses/or reason is a passage which Bentley, 
in the only English verses which he is known to have written, 
seems to have copied, though with the inferiority of an imitator. 

The holy book U^ the eigluh sphere does shine 

Withthbusanolights of truth divine, 
So numberless the stars, that to our eye 

It makes all but one galaxy. _ j 

Yet reason must assist too ; for, in seas j , 

So vast and dangerous as these, , 

Our course by stars above we cannot know, 

Without the compass too below. 
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After this says Bentley ;* 

Who traTels in religious jars. 

Truth mix'd with error, clouds with rtys. 
With Whiston wanting pyx and stars. 
In the wide ocean sinks or strays. 

Cowley seems to have had what Milton is believed to have 
wanted, the skill to rate his own performances by their just valuei 
and has therefore closed his miscellanies with the verses upon 
Crashaw, which apparently excel all that have gone before them, 
and in which there are beauties which common authors may justly 
think not only above their attainment, but above their ambition* 

To the miscellanies succeed the anacreontiguesj or paraphras- 
tical translations of some little poems, which pass, however justly, 
under the name of Anacrcon. Of those songs dedicated to fes- 
tivity and gaiety, in which even the morality is voluptuous, and 
•which teach nothing but the enjoyment of the present day, he has 
given rather a pleasing than a faithful representation, having re- 
tained their sprightliness, but Ipst their simplicity. The Anacrc- 
on of Cowley, like the Homer of Pope, has admitted the decoration 
of some modem graces, by which he is undoubtedly made more 
amiable to common readers, and perhaps, if they would honestly 
declare their own jSerceptions, to far the greater part of those 
whom courtesy arid ignorance are content to style the learned. 

These little pieces will he found more finished in their kind 
than any other of Cowley's works. The diction shews nothing 
of the mould of time, and the sentiments are at no great distance 
from our present habitudes of thought. Real mirth must always 
be natural, and nature is uniform. Men have been wise in very 
different modes ; but they have always laughed the same way. 

Levity of thought naturally produced familiarity of language, 
and the familiar part of language continues long the same ; the 
dialogue of comedy, when it is transcribed from popular manners 
and real life, is read from age to age with equal pleasure. The 
artifice of inversion, by which the esfSiblished order of words is 
changed, or of innovation, by which new words or hew meanings 
of words are introduced, is practised, not by those who talk to be 
undei-stood, but by those who write to be admired. 

The anacreontiques therefore of Cowley give now all the 
pleasure which they ever gave. If he was formed by nature for 

• Dodsley's collection of poems, vol. v» R. 
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one kind of writing more than for another, his power seems to 
have been greatest in the familiar and the festive. 

The next class of his poems is called The Mistreti^ of which 
it is not necessary to select any particular pieces for praise or 
censure. They have all the same beauties and faults, and near- 
ly in the same proportion. They are written with exuberance 
of wit, and with copiousness of learning ;* and it is truly asserted 
by Sprat, that the plenitude of the writer's knowledge flows in 
upon his page, so that the reader is commonly surprised into 
some improvement. But, considered as the verses of a lover, 
no man that has ever loved will much commend them. They are 
neither courtly nor pathetic, have neither gallantry nor fondness. 
His praises are too far sought, and too hyperbolical, either to ex- 
press love, or to excite it ; every stanza is crowded with darts and 
flames, with wounds and death, with mingled souls, and with 
broken hearts. 

' • The principal artifice by which The Mistress is filled with con- 
ceits is very copiously displayed by Addison. Love is by Cow- 
ley, as by other poets, expressed metaphorically by flame and 
flre ; and that which is true of real fire is said of love, or figura- 
tive fire, the same word in the same sentence retaining both sig- 
nifications. Thus, " observing the cold regard of his mistress's 
eyes, and at the same time their power of producbg love in him, 
he considers them as burning glasses made of ice. Finding him- 
self able to live in the greatest extremities of love, he concludes 
the torrid zone to be habitable. Upon the dying of a tree, on 
which he had cut his loves, he observes, that his flames had burnt 
up and withered the tree." 

These conceits Addison calls mixed wit ;• that is, wit which 
consists of thoughts true in one %ense of the expression, and 
felse m the other. Addison's representation is sufliciently indul- 
gent. That confusion of images may entertain for a moment ; 
but, bebg unnatural, it soon grows wearisome. Cowley delight- 
ed in it, as much as if he had invented it ; but, not to mention 
the ancients, he might have found it full blown in modem Italy. 
Thus Sannazaro ; 

I Aspice quam yariii distringar^Lesbia curis, 

I Uror, et heu ! nostro manat ab igne liquor ; 

! Sum Nilus, sumque JBtna Bimul ; rcstringite flainma^ -' '\ 

O I^crUnse, aut lacriraas ebibe flamma mea». 
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One of t^e severe theologians of that time censured him as 
having published a book qf firojane and lascivious versea. From 
the charge of profaneness, the constant tenour of his life, which 
seems to have been eminently virtuous, and the general ten- 
dency of his opinions, which discover no irreverence of relig- 
ion, must defend him ; but that the accusation of lasciviousness 
is unjust, the perusal of his work will sufficiently evince. 

Gowtey's Mistress has no power of seduction ; she " plays 
round the head, but reaches not the heart." Her beauty and ab- 
sence, her kindness and cruelty, her disdain and inconstancy, 
produce no correspondence of emotion. His poetical account 
of the virtues of plants, and colours of flowers, is not pursued 
-^ith more sluggish frigidity. The compositions ai^e such as 
might have been written for penance by a hermit, or for hire by 
a philosq)hical rhymer who had only heard of another sex ; for 
they turn the mind only on the writer, whom, without thinking 
on a woman, but as the subject for his task, we sometimes 
esteem as learned, and sometimes despise as trifling, always 
admire as ingenious, and always condemn as unnatural. 

The Pindarique odes are now to be considered ; a species 
of composition, which Cowley thinks Pancirolus might have 
counted in his list of the lost inventions of antiquity^ and which 
he has made a bold and vigorous attempt to recover- 

The purpose with which he has paraphrased an Olympic and 
Nemasan ode, is by htmself sufficiently explained. His endeav- 
our was, not to shew precisely what Pindar sfioke^ but his man" 
• ner ofsfieaking. He was therefore not at all restrained to his ex- 
pressions, nor much to his sentiments ; nothbg was required of 
him, but not to write as Pindar would not have written. 

Of the Olympic ode, the beginning is, I think, above the orig- 
inal in ele^lice, and the conclusion below it in strength. The 
connection is supplied with great per^icuity ; and the thoughts, 
which to a reader of less skill seem thrown together by chance, 
are concatenated without any abruption. Though the English 
ode cannot be called a ti'anslation, it may be very properly consult* 
ed as a commentary. 

The spirit of Pindar is indeed not every where equally pre- 
served. The following pretty lines are not such as his deefi, 
mouth was used to pour ; 
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Great Rhea't wm. 
If in Olympus' top, where thou 
Sitt'st to behold thy sacred show. 
If in Alpheos' silver flight. 
If in my Terse thou take delight. 
My verse, great Rhea's son, which it 
Lofty as that, and smooth as this. 

In the Nemsean ode the reader must, in mere justice to Pin- 
dar, observe^ that whatever is said of the original nevf moon^ her 
tender forehead and her homsy is superadded by his paraphrasty 
who has many other plays of words and &ncy unsuitable to the 
•riginal^as, 

The table, free for er'ry guest. 

No doubt will thee admi^ ..,^1 

And feast more upon thee, than thou on it 

He sometimes extends his author's thoughts without improv- 
ing them. In the Olympionic an oath is mentioned in a single 
word, and Cowley spends three Ibes in swearing by the Caetalian' 
itream. We are told of Theron's bountyy with a hint that he 
had enemies, which Cowley thus enlarges in rhyming prose ; 

But in this thankless world the giver 
Is envied even by the receiver ; 
'Tis now the cheap and frugal fashion 
Rather to hide than own the obligation ; 
Nay, 'tis much worse than so ; 
It now an artifice does grow 
Wrongs and injuries to do. 
Lest men should think we owe. 

It is hard to conceive that a man of the first rank in learning 
and wit, when he was dealing out such minute morality in such 
feeble diction, could imagine, either waking or dreaming), that he 
imitated Pindar. 

In the following odes, where Cowley chooses his own subjects^ 
he sometimes rises to dignity truly Pindaric ; and, if some defi- 
ciencies of language be forgiven, his strains are such as those 
of the Theban bard were to his contemporaries ; 

Begin the song, and strike the living lyre ; 
Lo how the years to come, a numerous and well fitted quir^ 

All hand in hand do decently advance. 
And to my song with smooth and equal measure dance ; 
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While the dance lasts, how long soe'er It be. 
My music's voice shall bear it company ; 

Till all gentle notes be dro^M 
In the last trumpet's dreadful sound. 

After such enthusiasm, who will not lament to find the poet 
c&nclude with lines like these I 

But stop, my muse ; 

Hold thy Pindaric Pegasus closely in. 

Which does to rage begin ; 

•Tis an unruly and a hard mouth'd horse, 

*TwiU no unskilful touch endure. 

But flings writer and reader too that sits not sure. 

The fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all the writers of the 
"^letaphysical race, is that of pursuing his thoughts to their last 
ramifications, by which he loses the grandeur of generality ; for 
Jj of the greatest things the parts are little ; what is little can be 
but pretty, and by claiming dignity becomes ridiculous. Thus all 
the power of description is destroyed by a scrupulous enumera- 
tion ; and the force of metaphors is lost, when the mind by the 
mention of particulars is turned more upon the original than 
the secondary sense, more upon that from which the illustration 
is drawn than that to which it is applied. 

Of this we have a very eminent example in the ode entitled 
The Muae^ who goes to take the air in an intellectual chariot, to 
which he harnesses fancy and judgment, wit and eloquence, 
memory and invention. How he distinguished wit fit)m fancy, 
or how memory could properly contribute to motion, he has not 
explained ; we are however content to suppose that he could 
have justified his own fiction, and wish to see the muse begin her 
career ; but there is yet more to be done. 

Let the postilion nature mount, and let 

The coachman art be set ; 

And let the uryfootmenf running all beside. 

Make a long row of goodly pride ; 

Figures, conceits, raptures, and sentences^ 

In a well worded dress. 

And innocent loves, and pleasant truths, and osefttl lies. 

In all their gaudy liveries. 

Every mind is now disgusted with this cumber of magnifi- 
cence i yet I cannot refuse myself the four next lines ; 
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Mount, glorious queen, tby travelling thron«> 
And bid it to put on ; 
For long though cheerful ii the way, 
And life, aUs ! allows but one ill winter's day. 

In the same ode, celebrating the power of the muse, he gives 
her prescience, or, in poetical language, the foresight of events 
hatching in fiiturit^r ; but havbg once an egg in his mind, he 
«annot forbear to shew us that he knows what an egg contains. 

Thou into the elose nests of time dost peep. 

And thet^ with piercing eye 
Through the firm shell and the thiek white dost spy 

Years to come a forming lie. 
Close in their sacred secundine asleep. 

The same thought b more generally, and therefore more po- 
etically expressed by Casimir, a writer who has many of the 
heaudes and faults of Cowley. 

Omnibus mundi Dominator horis 
^ptat urgendas per inane pennasy 
Pars adhue nido latet, et futuros 
Crescit in annos. 

Cowley, whatever was his subject, seems to have been carri<* 
ed, by a kind of destiny, to the light and the familiar, or to con- 
ceits which require still mof^ ignoble epithets A slaughter in 
the red sea, new dies the vfater*a name ; and England, during the 
avil war, was Albion no more^ nor to be named from white. It is 
surely by some fascination not easily surmounted, that a writer 
profesdng to revive the noblest and fdgheat writing in verte^ 
makes this address to the new year ; 

Nay, if tuou loT'st me, gentle year. 

Let not so much as lore be there. 

Vain fruitless love 1 mean ; for, gentle year. 

Although I fear 
There's of this caution little need. 

Yet, gentle year, take heed 

How thou dost make 

Such a mistake ; 
Such love I mean alone 

As by thy cruel predecessors has been shown ; 
For, though I have too much cause to doubt it, 
I fain would try, for once, if life can lire without it 
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The reader of this will be inclined to cry out with Prior, 

Ye. critics f w^, 
Mow poor to tfiis -was Pindai^s style / 

Even those who cannot pcrfiaps find in the Isthmian or Nemacan 
songs what antiquitj has disposed tbsm to expect^ will at ieaat 
see that they are ill represented by such puny poetry ; and all 
will d^ermine that if thb be the old Theban strain, it is not 
worthy of revival. 

To the disproportion and incongruity of Cowley's sendments 
must be added the uncertainty and looseness of his measures. 
He takes the liberty of using in any place a verse of any lengthy 
from two syllables to twelve. The verses of Pindar have, as he 
observes, very little harmony to a modem ear ; yet by examin- 
ing the syllables, we perceive them to be regular, and have rear 
son enough for supposing that the ancient audiences were de- 
lighted with the sound. The imitator ought therefore to have 
adopted what he found, and to have added what was wanting ; 
to have preserved a constant return of the same numbers, and to 
have supplied smoothness of transition and continuity of thought* 

It i's urged by Dr. Sprat, that the irregularity ofnumbera is the 
very thing which makes tkat kind of/ioeay Jit for ail manner of 
subjects. But he should have remembered that what is fit for 
every thing can fit nothing well. The great pleasure of verse 
arises from the known measure of the lines, and uniform struc- 
ture of the stanzas, by which the voice is regulated, and the mem* 
ory relieved. 

If the Pindaw style be, what Cowley thinks it, the highest 
and noblest kind of uniting in verse^ it can be adapted Mf Uy 
high and noble subjects ; and it will not be eifipto reconcile the 
poet with the critic, or to conceive how that <an be the highest 
kind of writing in verse, which, according to Sprat, is chief y ta 
be preferred for its near affinity to prose. 

This lax and lawless versification so much concealed the de- 
ficiencies of the barren, and flattered the lazbess of the Idle, 
that it immediately overspread our books of poetry ; all the bgya , 
and girls caught the pleasing fashion, and they that could A> 
nothing else could write like Pindar. The rights of and^ui^ 
were invaded, and disorder tried to break into the Latin ; a. . 
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poem* on the Sheldonian theatre* m which all kinds of verse are 
. shaken together, is unhappily inserted in the Muatt AngBcanm. 
Pindarism prevsdled above half a century ; but at last died grad- 
ually away, and other imitadons supply its place. /^ 

The Plndarique odes have so long enjoyed the highest degree of 
poetical reputation, diat I <am not willing to dismiss them with 
u n rfw te d censure ; said surely, though the mode of their com- 
poMtioo be erroneous, yet many parts deserve at least that admi- 
laiion which is due to great comprehension of knowledge, and 
great fertility of fancy. The thoughts are often new, afid of^en 
striking ; but the greatness of one part is disgraced by the little* 
ness of another ; and total negligence of language gives the no- 
blest conceptions the appearance of a fiibric august in the plan, 
but mean in the materials. Yet surely those verses are not 
untbout a just claim to pndse ; of which it may be said with 
trmb, that no man but Cowley could have written them. 

The Davideis now remains to be considered ; s poem which 
the author deigned to have extended to twelve books, merely, 
as he makes no scruple of declaring, because the £neid had that 
number ; but he had leisure or perseverance only to write the 
third part. Epic poems have been left unfinished by Virgil, 
Statins, Spenser, and Cowley. That we have not the whole 
Davideis is, however, not much to be regretted ; for in this un* 
dertaking Cowley is, tacitly at least, confessed to have miscarried. 
There are not many examples of so great a work, produced by 
an author generally read, and generally praised, that has crept 
through a century with so little regard. Whatever is said of 
Cowley, is meant of hb other works. Of the Davideis no men- 
tion 14 made ; it never appears in books, nor emerges in conver- 
aadoa. By the Sfieetator it has once been quoted, by Rytner it has 
imce been praised, and by Dryden^ in " Mac Flecknoe," it has 
oncevbeen imitated ; nor do I recollect much other notice from 
its putllication till now, in the whole succesuon of English lifer- 
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Of this silence and neglect) if the reason be inquired, it wU 
be found partly in the choice of the subject, and partly in the 
performance of the work. 

Sacred hbtory has been always read with submissive rever- 
ence, and an imagination overawed and controlled. We have 
been accustomed to acquiesce in the nakedness and simplicity 
of the authentic narrative, and to repose on its veracity with 
such humble confidence as suppresses curiosity. We go with 
the historian as he goes, and stop with him when he stq>s. AU 
amplification is frivolous and vain ; all addition to that which is 
already sufficient for the purposes of religion, seems not only use* 
less, but in some degree proEuie. 

Such events as were produced by the visible interposition of 

Divine Power are above the power of human genius to dignify. 

The miracle of creation, however it may teem with images, is 

best described with little difiusi(m of language ; Ife spake the 

\\ tporrf, and they were made. 

We are told that Saul ivaa troubled vdth an evil sfiirit ; froni 
tlus Cowley takes an opportunity of descritong hell, and telling 
the history of Lucifer, who was, he says, 

Once general of a gHded host of sprites, 

Like Hesper leading forth the spangled nights ; 

Bat down like light'ning, which him struck, he eame^ 

And roar'd at his first plunge into the flame. 

Lucifer makes a speech to the inferior agents of mischief, in 
which there is something of heathenism, and therefore of im- 
propriety ; and, to give efficacy to his words, concludes by lash- 
ing Ida breast with Ids long tail. Envy, after a pause, steps out, 
and among other declaration^ of her zeal utters these lines ; 

Do thou but threat, loud storms shall make reply. 
And thunder echo to the trembling sky. 
Whilst raging seas swell to so bold an height. 
As shall the fire's proud element affright. 
TV oM drudging sun, firom his long beaten way. 
Shall at thy voice start, and misguide the' day. 
The jocund orbs shall break their measur'd pace, 
' And stubborn poles change their allotted place. 

Heaven's gilded troops shall flutter here and there, 
licaving their boasting songs tun*d to a sphere. 

Every reader feels himself weary with this useless talk of an 
fillegorical being. 
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It IS not only when the events are confessedly miraculons^ that 
fcncy and fiction lose their effect ; the whole system of life> 
while the theocracy was yet visible, has an appear^e so 
Afferent from all other scenes of human action, that the reader 
of the sacred volume habitually considers it as the peculiar mbde 
of existence of a distinct species of mankind, that lived and acted 
with manners uncommunicable ; so that it is difiicult even for 
imagination to place us in the state of them whose story is re- 
lated, and by consequence their joys and griefs are not easily 
adopted, nor can the attention be often interested in any thing 
that be&ls them. * 

To the subject, thus originally indisposed to the reception of / 
poetical embellishments, the writer brought little that could rec- 
oncile impatience, or attract curiosity. Nothing can be morrf 
^sgusting than a narrative spangled with conceits, and conceits 
are all that the Davideis supplies. 

One of the great sources of poetical delight is description,^ 
or the power of presenUng pictures to the mind. Cowley gives 
inferences instead of images, and shews not what may be sup- 
posed to have been seen, but what thoughts the sight might have 
suggested. When Virgil describes the stone which Tumus lifted 
against JEneas, he fixes the attenti(m on its bulk and weight. 

Saxum eiroumspioit iDgens^ 
Saxum antiquam, ingeni, campo quod forte jaeebat 
Limet agro potitnt, litem ut diseemeret ar?ia. 

Cowley says of the stone with which Cain slew hb brothei^ 

I saw him fling the stone, as if he meant 
At once his murder and his monument. 

Of the sword taken from Goliah, he says^ 

A sword so great, that it was only fit 

To cut off his great bead that came with it 

Other poets describe death by some of its common appear- 
ances. Cowley says, with a learned allu^on to sepulchral 
lamps real or fiibulous, 

* Dr. Warton disooTers some tontrtriety of opinion between this, and 
what is said of description in p. 34. C 
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'Twixt hia right ribs deep piercM the furiouf blade* 

And open'd wide those secret vessels where • 

Life's light goes out, when first they let in air. 

But he has allusions yulgar as well as learned. In a visionary 
su&esuon of kings ; 

Joas at first does bright and glorioas show^ 
In life's fresh mom his fhme does earlj erow^ 

• Describing an undisciplined annyi after having said with ele- 
gance^ 

His forces seem'd no army, but a crowd 
Heartless, unarm'd, disorderly, and loud ) 

he gives them a fit (^ the ague. 

« The allusions} however, are not always to vulgar things ; he 
offends by exaggeration as much as by diminution. 

The king was plac'd alone, and o'er his head 
« A wen wrought KeaTen of silk and gold was spread. 

Whatever he writes is always polluted with some conceit. 

Where the sun's fruitful beams give metals birth, ' 
Where he the growth of fatal gold does see. 
Gold, which alone more influence has than he. 

In one passage he starts a sudden question, to the confusion 
of philosophy. 

Ye learned heads, whom iry garlands graee. 
Why does that twining plant the oak embrace ? 
The oak, for courtship most of all unfit. 
And rough as are the winds that fight with it. 

ICs expressions have sometimes a degree of meanness that 
surpasses expectation. 

Kay, gentle guests, he ories, since now you're in. 
The story of your gallant friend begin. 

In a simile descriptive of the morning. 

As glimmering stars just at tk' approach of day, 
Cashier'd by troops, at last drop all away. 

The dress of Gabriel deserves attention. 

He took for skin a cloud most soft and bright. 

That e'er the mid day sua piera'd through with light , 
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, Vpon his eheeks a livety blush he spread^ 

Wash'd from the morning beauties' deepest red i 

An harmless flatt'ring meteor shone for ]iair» 

And fell adown his shoulders with loose care ; ^ 

He outs out a silk mantle from the skies, * ^ 

Where the most sprightly azure pleas'd the eyes ; 

This he with starry vapoort sprinkles all. 

Took in their prime ere they grow ripe and (all ; 

Of a new rainbow ere it fret or fade. 

The choicest piece cut oat» a scarfe is made. 

This is a just specimen of Cowley's imagery ; what might , 
in general expressions be great and forcible, he weakens and 
makes ridiculous by branching it into small parts. That Ga- 
briel was invested with the softest or brightest colours of the sky, ' 
we might have been told, and been dismissed to improve the' 
idea in our different pn^rtioni of conception ; but Cowley 
could not let us go dil he had related where Gabriel got first his 
skio, and then his mantle, then his lace, and then his scarfe, and. 
related it in the terms of the mercer and taibr. 

Sometimes he indulges himself in a digressbn, always con* 
ceived with his natural exuberance, and commonly, even where 
it is not k)ng, continued till it is tedious. 

r th* lihrary a few choice authors stood, 

Tet 'twas well stor'd, for that small store was good ; 

Writi&g, man's spiritual physic, was not then 

Itself, as now, grown a disease of men. 

Leurningf young virgin, hut few suitors knew ; 

The common prostitute she lately grew. 

And with the spurious brood loads now the press ; 

Laborious effects of idleness. 

As the Davideis affords only four books, though intended ta 
consist of twelve, there is no opportunity for such criticism as 
Epic poems commonly supply. The plan of the whole work is 
very imperfectly shown by tlie third part. The duration of an 
unfinished action cannot be known. Of characters either not 
yet introduced, or shown but upon few occasions, the full extent 
and the nice discriminations cannot be ascertained. The fable 
is plainly implex, formed rather from the Odyssey than the 
Iliad ; and many artifices of diversification ju^ employed, with 
the skill of a man acquainted with the best models. The past 
is recalled by narration, and the future anticipated by vision j 
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but he has been so lavish of his poetical art, that it is difficult to 
imagine how he could fill eight books more without practising 
again the same modes of disposing his matter ; and perhaps the 
perception of this growing incumbrance inclined him to stop. 
By thb abruption, posterity lost more instruction than delight. 
If the continuation of the Davideis can be missed, it is for the 
learning that had been diffused over it, and the notes in which 
it had been explained. 

Had not his characters been depraved like every other part 
, by improper decorations, they would have deserved uncommon 
praise. He gives Saul both the body and mind of a hero. 

His way once chose, he forward thrust oatright. 
Nor turn'd aside for danger or delight. 

And the different beauties of the lofty Merah and the gentle 
Michol are very justly conceived and strongly painted. 

Rymer has declared the Davideis superior to the Jeruaaietn of 
TTwffo, " which," says he, " the poet, with all his care, has not 
totally purged from pedantry.'* If by pedantry is meant that 
minute knowledge which is derived from particular sciences and 
studies, in opposition to the general notions supplied by a wide 
survey of life and nature, Cowley certsdnlj^ errs, by introducing^ 
pedantry, far more frequently than Tasso. I know not, indeed, 
why they should be compared ; for the resemblance of Cowley*8 
work to Tasso's is only that they both exhibit the agency of ce- 
lestial and infernal spirits ; in which however they differ widely ; 
for Cowley supposes them commonly to operate upon the mind 
by suggestion ; Tasso represents them as promoting or obstruct- 
ing events by external agency. 

Of particular passages that can be properly compared, I re- 
member only the description of heaven, in which the different 
manner of the two writers is sufficiently discernible. Cowley's 
is scarcely description, unless it be possible to describe by nega- 
tives ; for he tells us only what there is not in heaven. Tasso 
endeavours to represent the splendours and pleasures of the re- 
gions of happiness. Tasso affords images, and Cowley senti- 
ments. It happens, however, that Tasso's description affords 
some reason for Rymer*s censure. He says of the Suprenie 
Being, 
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Hk lotto i piedi e fkto e U natara 

Minutri humili, e'l moto, e oh'U misura. ' . 

The second line has in it more of pedantry than perhaps can 
be found in any otlier stanza of the poem. 

In the perusal of the Davideis, as of all Cowley's works, we 
find wit and learning unprofitably squandered. Attention has no 
relief 5 the affections are never moved ; we are sometimes sur- 
prised, but never delighted, and find much to admire, but little 
to approve. Still however it is the work of Cowley, of a mind 
capacious by nature, and replenished by study. 

In the general review of Cowley's poetry it will be found, that 
he wrote with abundant fertility, but negligent or unskilfd selec- 
tioD ; with much thought, but with little imagery ; thS he is 
never pathetic, and rarely sublime, but always either ingenious or 
learned, either acute or profound. 

It b said by Denham in his elegy, 

To him no author was unknown ; 
Tet what he writ was all his own. 

This wide position requires less limitation, when it is afiirmed of 
Cowley, than perhaps of any other poet. He read much, and 
yet borrowed little. 

Hb character of writing was indeed not his own ; he unhap- 
pily adf^ted that which was predominant. He saw a certain way 
to present praise ; and not sufficiently inquiring by what means 
the ancients have continued to delight through all the changes of 
human manners, he contented himself with a deciduous laurel, 
of which the verdure in its spring was bright and gay, but which 
time has been continually stealing from his brows. 

He was in his own Ume considered as of unrivalled excellence. 
Clarendon represents him as having.taken a flight beyond all that 
went before him; and Milton is said to have declared, that the three 
greatest English poets were Spenser, Shakespeare, and Cowley^ 

His manner he had in common with others ; but his sentiments 
were his own. Upon every subject he thought for himself ; and 
such was his copiousness of knowledge, that something at once 
remote and applicable rushed into his mind ; yet it is not likely 
that he always rejected a commodious idea merely because an- 
other had used it ; his known wealth was so great, that he might 
have borrowed without loss of credit. 

VOL. I. 7 
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In his elegy on sir Henry Wotton, the last lin«s have such 
resemblance to the noble epigram of Grotius upon the death of 
Scaliger, that I cannot but think them C(^ied from k> though 
they are copied by no servile hand. 

One passage in his Mtatresa is so apparently borrowed frowi 
Donne, that he probably would not have written it, had it not 
mingled with his own thoughts, so asTthat ho <M not pe*crive 
himself taking it from another. 

Althougfh I thiuk thou never foand vilt be. 

Yet I'm resoIvM to seareh for Uiee ; 

The search itself rewards the pains^ 
So, though the chjmic hit great secret misty 
J(^ For neither it in art nor nature it, 

Yet things well worth his toil he gains ; 

And does his charge and labour pay 
With good unsought experiments by the way. 

COWLET. 
Some that have deeper digg'd lore's mine than I, 

Say, where his centric happiness doth He ; 

I have lov'd, and got, and told ; 
But should I love, get, tell, till I were old, 
I should not find that hidden mystery ; 

Oh, 'tis imposture all ; 
And as no chymic yet th' elixir got. 

But glorifies his pregnant pot, 
» If by the way to him befiil 

Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. 
So lovers dream a rich and long delight. 
But get a winter seeming summer's night. 

Jonson and Donne, as Dr. Hurd remarks, were then in the 
highest esteem. 

It is related by Clarendon, that Cowley always acknowledged 
his obligation to the learning and industry of Jonson ; but I have 
found no traces of Jonson in his works ; to emulate Donne, ap- 
pears to have been his purpose ; and from Donne he may have 
learned that familiarity with religious images, and that light 
allusion to sacred things, by which readers &r short of sanctity 
are frequently offended ; and which would not be borne in the 
present age, when devotion, perhaps not more fervent, is more 
delicate. 

Having produced one passage taken hy Cowley from Ponne, 
I will recompense him by another which Milton seems to hare 
borrowed from him. He says of GoUah> 
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fiii ^car, tbe trunk wis of a lofty trf, 

leb iittttre meant some tall ship's mait should b«. 

MUton of Satan. 

riis ^ear, to equal Vhi^h the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to he the mast 
Of some great admiral, were bat a waad, \ 
He walked with. ' 

His diction was in his own time censured as negligent. He 
seems not to have known, or not to have considered, that words 
being arbitrary must owe their power to association) and have 
the influence, and that only, which custom has given them. Lan^ 
guage is the dress of thought ; and as the noblest voifiUj or most 
graceful action, would be degraded and obscured by afj^rb ap* 
propriated to the gross employments of rustics or mechanics ; 
so the most heroic sentiments will lose their efficacy, and the 
most splendid ideas drop their magnificence» if they are conveyed 
by words used commonly upon low and trivial occasions, debased 
by vulgar mouths, and contamlhated by inelegant applications. 

Truth indeed is always truth, and reason b always reason ; 
tiiey have an intrinsic and unalterable value, and constitute that 
ioteliectual gold which defies destruction ; but gold may be so 
concealed in baser matter, that only a chymist can recover*lt ( 
sense may be so hidden in unrefined and plcibeian vii^rds, that 
none but philosophers cka distinguish it ; and both may be so 
buried in impurities, as not to pay the cost of their extraction. 

The diction being the vehicle of the thoughts, first presents 
ka^lf to the intellectual eye ; and if the first appearance offends^ 
M further knosfledge is not often sought. Whatever professes 
to benefit by Messing, must please at once. The pleasures of 
the mind imf^something sudden and unexpected ; that which 
elevates must always surpri«e. What is perceived by slow de- 
grees may gradfy us mth the oHisciousness of improvement, but 
will never strike with the sense of pleasure. 

Of all this, Cowley appears to have been without knowledge, 
«r without care. He makes no selection of words, nor seefe any 
neatness of phrase ; he has no elegancies either lucky or elabo- 
rate ; as hb endeavours were rather to impress sentences upon 
the understanding than images on the fancy, he has few epi- 
thets, and those scattered without peculiar propriety or nice 
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adaptation. It seems to fidlow fW)m the ncccsrity of the subject, 
r^er than the care of the writer, that the dicdon of his heroic 
poem is less feuniliar than that of his slightest writings. He hag 
given not the same numbers, but the same diction, to the gentle 
Anacreon and the tempestuous Pindar. 

His versification seems to have had very little of his care ; 
and if what he thinks be true, that his numbers are unmusical 
only when they are ill read, the art of reading them is at present 
lost ; for they are commonly harsh to mudcmr ears. He has 
indeed many noble lines, such as the feeble care of Waller never 
could produce. The bulk of his thoughts sometimes swelled 
his verse to unexpected and inevitable grandeur ; but his excel- 
lence of this kind is merely fortuitous ; he sinks willingly down 
to his general carelessness, and avoids with very Kttle care either 
meanness or asperity. 

His contractions are often rugged and harsh. 

One flings a mountain^ and its rivers too 
Torn up with't. 

His rhymes are very often made by pronouns, or particles, or 
the like unimportant words, which disappoint the ear, and destroy 
the; energy of the line* 

His combination of different measures is sometimes dissonant 
and unpleasing ; he joins verses together, of which the former 
does not slide easily into the latter. 

The words do and did, which so much degrade in present esti- 
mation the line that admits them, were in the time of Cowley 
little censured or avoided ; how often he used them, and with 
bow bad an effect, at least to our ears, will appear by a passable, 
in which every reader will lament to see just and noble thoughts 
defrauded of their praise by inelegance of Isoiguage. 

Where honour or where consoience does not bind. 

No other law shall shackle me ; 

Slave to myself I ne'er will be ; 
Nor shall my future actions be confin'd 

By my own present mind. 
Who by resolves and vows engaged does stand. 

For days, tliat yet belong to fate. 
Does, like an unthrift mortgage hit estate 

Before it falls into his hand ; 

The bondman of the cloister so. 
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An that he d^et reoelTe tUet Always owe. 
And iliU as time oomes in, it goes away* 

Not to enjoy, but debts to pay ! 

Unhappy slave, and pupil to a bell ! 
Whieh his hoar's work as well as hours dbes tell; 
TTnhappy till the last, the kind releaaing knell. 

His heiXHc lines are often formed of monosyllables ; but yet 
they are sometimes sweet and sonorous. 
He says of the Mesuah, 

Bound the whole earth his dreaded name shall sound, 
^nd reach to -worlds that mu$t not yet be found. 

In another place, of David, 

Yet bid him go securely, when he sends ; 
'7^« Saul that is hit foe, and -we hit friends. 
The man -who hat hit God, no aid can loch $ 
Jbtd toe -who hid him jv, viU brmg- him bach. 

Yet amidst his negligence he sometimes attempted an improv- 
ed and scientific versification ; of which it will be best to give 
his own account subjoined to this line ; 

Nor ean the g^ory eoptain itself in th' cndiasa spaise. 

^ I ani sorry that it is necessary to admonish the most part 
of readers, that it is not by negligence that this verse is so hx)se9 
long, and as it were, vast ; it is to psunt in the number the na- 
ture of the thing which it describes, which I would have observ- 
ed in divers other places of this poem, that else will pass for very 
eareless verses ; as before, 

Jlnd oven^nt the neighboring Jieldt vnth violent courte. 
^ In the second book ; 

Down a precipice deep, dorm he cattt them aU. 
'^ And, 

And fell adown hit thoMert with loote care. 
« In the third, 

Bratt wot hit helmet, hie boott bratt, and a^er 
Mt breast a thick piate ofttrong brass he -aorr.^ 
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« In the fourth, 

lake some /air pine o'erloQhiiig all tlC ig;nohler vtood. 
« And, 

Some from the r^cke eaet thetmelves doion headBmg. 

^ hald mftny more } but it is enough to k>slance in a few. 
The thmg is, that the cU^positioii of words and immbers riiould 
be such, as that, out of the order and sound of them, the things 
themselves may be represented. This the Greeks were not so 
accurate as to bind them^lves to; neither have otrr English 
poets observed it, for aught I can find. The Latins, gtd muaae 
colunt aeverioresy sometimes did it ; and their prince, Virgil, al- 
ways ; in whom the examples are innumerable, and taken notice 
of by all judicious men, so that it is superfluous to collect 
them." 

I know not wh^tiier he has, Bi^ ramiy of ^eie instances, attain- 
ed the representation or resemblance that he purposes. Verse 
can iinitate only sound and motion. A boundleas verse, a head* 
long verse, and a verse of braes or of strong brass^ seem to com 
prise very incongruous and unsociable ideas. What there is 
peculiar in die soiaid of tbe &ie cupfesa m g hose cmt^ I cannot 
discover ; nor why the pme is taUer in an Alexandrine than in 
ten syllables. 

But, not to defraud him of his due praise, he has given one 
example of representative verdfication, which perhaps no other 
English line can equal. 

Begin, be bold, and yentare to be irise. 

He, who defers this woi*k from day to day. 

Does on a river's bank expecting stay 

Till the whole stream that stopp'd him shall be gone« 

^ Which rwMy and as it runs^ for ever shall run on, 

Cowley was, I believe, the first poet that mingled Alexandrines 
at pleasure with the common heroic of ten syllables, and from 
iiim Dryden borrowed the practice, whether ornamental or licen- 
llous. He considered the verse of twelve syllables as elevated 
^nd majestic, and has therefore deviated into that measure 
when he supposes the voice heard of the Supreme Being. 

The author of the Davideis is commended by Dryden for hav- 
Ing written it in couplets, because he discovered that any staff was*. 
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too lyrical for an heroic poem ; but this seems to have been kno\vn 
before by Miy and Sandys^ the translators of the Pharsalia and 
the Metamorphoses. 

In the Davideis are some hemistichs, or verses left imperfect 
by the author, in imitation of Virgil, whom he supposes not to 
have intended to complete them ; that this opinion is erroneous, 
may be probably concl&ded, because this truncation is imitated 
by no subsequent Roman poet ; because Virgil himself filled up 
one broken line in the heat of recitation ; because m one the sense 
is now unfinished ; and because all that can be done by a broken 
verse, a li«e intersected by a camruj and a full stop, will equally 
effect. 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no use, and perhaps did 
not at first think them allowable ; but he appears afterwards to 
have changed his mind, for in the verses on the government of 
Cromwell he inserts them liberally with great happmess. 

After so much criticism on his poems, the essays which ac- 
company them must not be forgotten. What is said by Sprat of 
bis conversation, that no man could draw from it any suspicion of 
bis exceUnce in poetry, may be applied to these compositions. 
Koauthorever kept his verse and his prose at a greater distuice 
from each other. His thoughts are natural, and his style has a 
smooth and placid equability, which has never yet obtained its^ue 
onnmendaticm. Nothing is ftur sought, or hard laboured ; but all 
is easy without feebleness, and familiar without grossness. 

It has been observed by Felton, in his essay on the clasucs, 
that Cowley was beloved by every muse that he courted ; and that 
he has rivalled the ancients in every kind of poetry but tragedy. 

It may be affirmed, without any encomiastic fervour, that he 
brought to his poetic labours a mind replete with learning, and 
that his pages are embellished with all the ornaments which 
books could supply ; that he was the first who imparted to Eng- 
lish numbers the enthusiasm of the greater ode, and the gaiety 
of the less; that he was equally qualified ftur sprightly sallies, 
apd for lofty flights ; that he was among those who freed trans- 
lation from servility, and, instead c^ following his author at a dis- 
tance, walked by his side ; and that if he left versification yet 
improvable, he left likewise ftt>m time to time such specimens 
•f excellence as enabled succeeding poets to improve it. 
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Of sir John Dehram ver^ little is known but what is related] 
(tf him by Wood, or by himself. 

He was bom at Dublin in 1615 ; the only son of sir John 
Denham, of Little Horsely in Essex, then chief baron of the ex- 
chequer in Ireland, and of Eleanor, daughter of sir Garret Moore, 
baron of Mellefont. 

Two years afterward, his fother, being made one jof the bar- 
ons of the exchequer in England, brought him away from his 
nadve country, and educated him in London. 

In 163 1 he was ami to Oxford, where he was considered ^ as a 
dreaming young man, %iven more to dice and cards than study ;** 
•nd therefore gave no prognostics of his future eminence ; nor 
was suspected to conceal, tknder sluggishness and laxity, a genius 
bom to improve the literature of his country. 

When he was, three years afterward, removed to Lincoln's 
hn, he prosecuted the common law with sufficient appearance 
of application ; yet did not lose his propen^ty to cards and dice ; 
but was very often plundered by gamesters. 

Bemg severely reproved for this folly, he professed, and per- 
haps believed himself reclaimed ; and, to testify the sincerity of 
his repentance, wrote and published " An Essay upon Gaming.** 

He seems to have divided his studies between law and poe- 
try ; for in 1 636, he translated the second book of the j£neid. 

Two years after, his father died ; and then, notwithstanding his 
resolutions and professions, he returned again to the vice oi 
gaming, and lost several thousand pounds that had been left 
him. 

In 1643, he published « The Sophy." This seems to have 
g^ea him his first hold of the public a^ntion ; for Waller re- 
marked, ^< That he broke out like the Irish rebellion three score 
thousand strong, when nobody was aware, or in the least sus« 
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pectcd it ;*' an obsen'ation which could have had no pix)prietyv 
had his poetical abilities been known before. 

He was after that pricked for sheriff of Surrey, and made 
governor of Farnham castle for the king ; but he soon resigned 
that charge, and retreated tp Ox|b|t}j, where, in 1643, he pub- 
Ushed " Cooper's Hill." 

This poem had such reputatioa as to excite the common arti- 
fice by which envy degrades excellence. A report was spread, 
that the performance was not his own, b^t tl^t he iiad boi||;^t 
it of a vicar for forty pounds. The same atteoipt wa^ made to 
rob Addison of his Cato, and Pope of his Essay on Critiqisnir 

In 1647, the distresses of the royal family required him to e^ 
^age in more dangerous employments. He was intrusted, l:^ 
the queen with a message to the king ; and, by whatever mean% 
^ far softened the ferocity of Hugh Peters, tbat> by his interoes- 
^on, admission was procured. Of the king's condesceps^on he 
has given an account in the dedication of his works. 

He was afterward employed in carrying on the kjng's cornes- 
pondence ; and, as he says, discharged thij office with great safi> 
ty to the royalists ; and being accidentally discovered by the ad* 
verse party's knowledge of Mr. Cowl#y's hand, he escaped hap-p 
pily both for himself and his friends. 

He Avas yet engaged in. a greater undertaking. In A^, 
1648, he conveyed James the duke of York froo^ L()ndon into 
France, and delivered him there to the queen and prince o£ 
Wales. This year he published his translation of " Caia 
Major." 

He now resided in France, as one of the followers of the- exil- 
ed king ; and, to divert, the melai^oly of tlieir condition, was 
sometimes enjoined by his master to write occ^ional verses ; 
one of which amusements was probably his ode or song upcffi the^ 
embassy to Poland, by whic^h he and lord Crofts procured a con" 
tribution of ten thousand poimds from the Scotch, that wandered- 
ovet that kingdom . Poland was at that tim^ very much frequent- 
ed by itinerant traders, who, in a country of very little commerce 
and of great extent, where every m^n resided on hU ova estate, 
contnbuted very muoh ta the accommpdatkii (^ life>' by biiDg- 
ingtoevei'y nwm's house those l|ttte)nete86aries which ifcw«s 
very inconveniept to waot^ and vei?y trouW^itome to fetcfav I 



Mt ((MtMy read, VFithout vf^ich refliDcUon, xif iht ititlltitude 
of Scotchmen that travelled with their wares in Pofcmd ; and that 
ibeir Mmber^ were not ntntiill^ the success ft this negodatton 
^^9 sufficient evidence. 

Ak*Mt this time, what estate the wat» and the gainesters had 
felt hktl) Was sold, by order of the parliament ; and when, in 
l«l^, he returned to England, he was entertahied by the earl of 
P^e^hhrdke. 

Of the neiit years of his life there ii no accbunt. At the res- 
^amdioa he obtained that which many missed, the reward of his 
loyalty ; being made surveyor of the king's buildings, and digni- 
fied wkh the order of the bath* He seems notr to have learned 
•bme attention to money ; for Wood says, that he got by his 
place seven thousand pounds. 

After the restoration, he wrote the poem on prudence and 
justice^ and perhaps some of his other pieces ; and as he ap- 
pears, whenever any serious question comes before him, to have 
been a man of piety, he consecrated his poetical powers to relig- 
ion, and made a metrical version of the Psalms of David. In 
this attempt he has failed ; but in sacred poetry who has suc- 
ceeded? ^ 

It might be hoped that the favour of his master, and esteem 
of the j)ublic would now make him happy. But human felicity 
is ^ort and uncertain ; a second ^marriage brought upon him' 
so much disquiet, as for a time disordered his understanding ; 
and Butler lampooned him for his lunacy. I know not whether 
the malignant lines were then made public, nor what provocation 
incited Butler to do that which no provocatiou can excuse. 

His frenzy lasted not long ;* and he seems to have*regained 
his full force of mind ; for he wrote afterward his excellent 
poem upon the death of Cowley, whom he was not long to 
survive, for on the 19th of March, 1668, he was buried by his 
side. 

Denbam is deservedly con»dered as one of the fathers of 
English poetry. " Denham and Waller,** says Prior, « improved 
our verification, and Dryden perfected it.'* He has given 

• In Grammont's memoirs many tiircffimstanccs are related^ both of his 
■larriage and his frenzy, Tery little fayourable to his churaoter. R. 
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spechneiis of various composidoiiy descrqidve) ludkrouS) (tidac« 
tiC) and sublime. 

He appears to have had, in common with almost all mankindl^ 
the amiHtion of being upon proper occasions a mertyfeUovf^ and 
in common with most of them to have be^i hj nature^ oc bf 
early habits, debarred from it. Nothing is less exhilarating than 
the ludicrousnessc^Denham. He does not MX for want of efforts ^ 
he is fiimiliar, he b gross ; but he b never meny, unless the^ 
^^ Speech against peace in the close Committee*' be excepted* 
For grave burlesque, however, his imitation of Davenant ^ewa 
him to have been well qualified. 

Of hb more elevated occasional poems there is peiiiaps none 
that does not deserve commendation. In the verses to Fletcher^ 
we have an image that has since been often adopted. 

** Bot vhither am I straj'd ? I need not raise 
Trophies to thee irom other men's dispraiie ; 
,, Nor is thy, fame on lesser ruins built. 
Nor needj^thy juster title the foul guilt 
Of eastern kings, who, to secure Uieir reign. 
Must haye their brothers, sons, and kindred shun." 

After Denham, Orrery, in one of his prologues, 

*' Poets are sultans, if they had their will i 
For every author would his brother kill.'* 

And Pope, 

*'^ Should suefa a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Tnrk, no brother near the throne." 

But this is not the best of his little pieces ; it is excelled by 
his poem to Fanshaw, and his elegy on Cowley. 

His praise of Fanshaw's verdon of Guarini contains a very 
sprightly and judicious character of a good translator. 

" That servile path thou nobly dost deoline. 

Of traeing word by word, and line by line. ^ 

Those are the laboured births of slavish brains. 

Not the effeet of p^try, but pains ; 

Cheap, vulgar arts, whose narrowness affords 

No flight for thoughts, but poorly stick atwordsv 

A new and nobler way thou dost pursue. 

To make translations and translators too. 

They butjtreserve tlie ashes ; thou the flame. 

True to his sense, but truer to his fiune."' 
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The esKdBence of these lines k greater, as the trath wUch 
Ihey contun was not at that time generally known. 

His poem on the death of Cowlef was Ins last* and, among 
his shorter wortu, his best perfiamance ; the numbers are ma* 
steal, and the thoughts are just. 

'^ CooFE&'s Hill'* b the work that confisrs upon him the 
rank and dignity of an <Miginal author. He seems lDhaTet)een, 
nt least among us, the author of a species of con^)osition that 
may be denominated ioeal^ftoetryi ai which the fundamental sub- 
ject is some particular landscape, to be poetically described, 
with the additimi of such embellishments as may be s«4^>Ued bf 
historical retrospection or incidental meditation. 

To trace a new scheme of poetry has in itself a very hig^ 
claim to pndse, and its praise is yet more when it is i^parem^ 
c(^ied by Garth and Pope ;* after whose names little will be 
gamed by an enumeration of smaller poets, that have left scarce* 
ly a comer of the island not digmBed dther by rh3rme or blank 
▼erse. 

^^ Cooper's Hill," if it be maliciously inspected, will not be 
£>und without its &ults. The digressions are too l(»g, the 
moraUty too frequent, and the sentiments sometimes such as 
will not bear a rigorous inquiry. 

The four verses, which, since Dryden has commended them, 
almost every writer for a century past has imitatedi are generally 
known. 

« O oould I dow like thee, and make thy stream "<. 

My great example, as it is my theme ! ^ 

Though deep, yet clear ; thoagfa gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong vithout rage, vithoat o'erflowing fall.'* 

The lines are m themselves not perfect j for most of the 
words, thus artfully opposed, are to be understood simply on one 
aide of the comparison, and metaphorically on the other ; and if 
there be any language which does not express intellectual opera, 
tions by material images, into th^ language they cannot be 
translated. But so much meaning is comprised in so few 
words ; the particulars of resemblance are so perspicaciously 
collected, and every mode of excellence separated from its 

• By Garth, in his " Poem on Claremont ;" and by Pope, in his *< Wind- 
sor Forest.** H. '• ' 
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adjacent feult bf aonioe a Imeof limkatioii^ ^f«d^ff^ftiitt>aits 
of the sentence are so accurately adjd^ted ; and the flow of th<» 
last couplet is bo smoo^ and sweet ; that the passage, howerer 
celebrvKled) has not been praised above its merit. It has beantjr V 
peculiar to itself, and must be numbered among those feficities 
which cannot be ppoduced at will by wit and labour, but must 
arise unexpectedly in some hour propitious to poetry. 

He appears to haVe been one^ the first that understood tfic 
neces^ty of emancipadng translation from the drudgery of coiwit- 
jng Ufies and interpreting single words. How much this ser- 
vije practice obscured the clearest and deformed the most beau- 
tiful parts of the ancient imtfaors, may be discovered by a perusal' 
of our earlier versions ; some of them the works of men well 
qi:ialified, not only t^ critical knowledge, but by poetical genius, 
who yet, l^ a mistaken ambition of exactness, degraded at once 
their originals and themselves. 

Denham saw the better way, but has not pursued it with great 
success. His vertions of Virgil are not pleasing ; but they 
taught Dryden to f^ease better. His poetical imitation of Tully 
on ** Old Age" has neither the clearness of prose, nor the 
^MtighUiness of poetry. 

The ^ strength of Denham,'* which Pope so emphatically 
mentions, is to be found in many Ibes and couplets, which con- 
vey much meaning in few words, and exhil»t the sentiment 
with more we^ht than bulk. 

On the Thames. 

*« Though with those streams he no resemblaaee hold, 
. Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold ; 
His genuine and less guiltj wealth t' explore. 
Search not his bottom, but surrey his shore." 

On Strafford. 

<' His wisdom such* at once it did appear 

Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear. 

White single he stoq^orth, and seem'd, although 

Each had an army, as an equal foe. 

Such was his feree of eloqaenee, to make 

The hearers mOre concern'd than he that spake ; 

Each seem'd to act that part he came to see. 

And none wa^ more a looker on than he ; 
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So did he xaow^ our ftmxma, soiae were Ifafowm 
To wish for the defence, the crime their own* 
Now priyiite pity strove with public hate, 

t irith mge, and eloqnenee trith fkfe.*' 



On Cowley. 

" To him no author was unknown^ 

Yet what he wrote was all his own ; 

HorAce'vwit, aoiT YirpPs state, 

He did not stoi,^ hoftenMilate ! 

And, when he would like them afpeMr, 

Their garb, but not theif clothes, did wear." 

As cme of Duihan^s pi>iiidpa])elai»»te^^ regaitl of posteriqr 
arises from his iTn^rofvefDeiit of eor numbersi his versification 
ought to be considered* It will afford that pleasufe whi<^ arises 
fhnn the observation of a man of judgment, natuifaUy lights for* 
saking bad copies byt degcees» and advancing toward a better 
practice^ as he gains more confidence in bimsel£ 

In his translation of VirgH, witoeft when he was about twenty 
one years old, may be still found the old manner of continuing 
the sense ungracefiilly from vers^ to verse. 

«• Then all tiiose 
Who in the dark our ftiry did escape, 
Betnming, know our borrowed arms, and shape, 
X And diflering djulect ; then their numbers sweU 
And grow upon us ; first Choroebus fell 
Before Minerva's altar ; next did bleed 
Just Bipheus, whom no Trojan did exceed 
In virtwo, yet titef god» hi^flAe'teereed. 
ThenJiypikpwAnd Dfteas^ wounded tty 
TOieir friends ; nor thee, Pantheus, thy piety. 
Nor consecrated mitre, from the same 
ni fate cooTd save ; my country's fftueral flAmc *" 
And TwJ^ft cold ashes I attest, gndcttB - . 

To wituwfc for njael^ that in their foH 
No foes, no death, nor danger, I declin'd. 
Did, and deserv'd no less, my fate to find."- 

From this kind of conqMiatec^ ij^tre he afterward refi«ilied, 
and taught his followers the art of concluding didf sense in 
couplets ; which has perhaps been with rather too much con- 
stancy pursued. 

This passage exhibits one of those triple|s|wkich are not un- 
frequcnt in this first essay, but which it w)p^*o supposed hi$ 
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matui^r judgment disapproved, ance in his latter works he has 
totally forborne them. 

His rhymes are such as seem found without difiBculty^ by fol- 
lowing the sense ; and are for the most part as exact at least as 
those of other poets, though now and then the reader is shifted 
off with what he can get 

** O how tramfomCd / 
How maoh unlike that Heetor, who returned 
GUd in AohUkt' ipoili !" 

Andagam, 

** From thenee a thoatand lesser poets •fmmg'f 
Like petty prinees from the fall of Mome»^' 

Sometimes the weight of rh3rme is laid upon a word too fee- 
ble to sustain it. 

«« Troy confounded fiUls 
From att her glories ; if it^ight haTe stood 
By any power, hj this qj^ hand it thou'd. 
And though mj outward state misfortune hath 
Deprest thus low, it cannot reach my faith." 
Thus, hy his fraud and our own faith o'ereome, 
A feigned tear destroys us, against tokam 
Tjdides nor Achilles could preyail^ 
Kor ten years conflict, nor a thousand sail." 

He is not very careful to vary the ends of his verses ; in one 
passage the word die rhymes three couplets in six. 

Most c^ these petty faults are in his first productions, when 
he was less stdlful, or at least less dexterous m the use of words ; 
and ^ugh they had been more frequent, they could only have 
lessened the grace, not the strength of his composition. He is 
one of the writers that improved our taste, and advanced our Ian-, 
guage ; and whom we ought therefore to read with gratitude^ 
though, having done much, he left much to do. 
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i- HE life of Milton has been already written in so many forms^ 
and with such mimite inquiry, that I might perhaps more prop- 
erly have contented myself with the addition of a few notes to 
Mr. Fenton's elegant abridgment, but that a new narrative wae 
thought necessary to the uniformity of this edition. 

JoijN Milton was by buth a gentleman, descended from the 
proprietors of Milton, near yhame in Oxfordshire, one of 
whom forfeited his estate in the times of York and Lancaster. 
Which side he took I know not ; his descendant inherited no 
veneration for the white rose. 

His grandfather John was keeper of the forest of Shotover, a 
zealous papist, who disinherited his son, because he had forsalien 
the religion of his. ancestors. 

His fether, Johii, who was the son disinherited, had recourse 
for his support to thfe profession of a scrivener. He was a man 
eminent for his skill in music, many of his compositions being 
sdll to be found ; and his reputation in his profession was suchf 
that he grew rich, and retired to an estat^. He had probably 
more than common literature, as his son ftdresses him in one of 
his most elaborate Latin poems. He married a gentlewoman of 
the name of Caston, a Welsh family,by whom he had twosons, John 
the poet, and Christopher, who studied the law, and adhered, as the 
law teiught him, to the kmg's party, for which he was a while 
persecuted, but having, by his brother's interest, obtained per- 
missicHi to live in quiet, he supported himsejf so honour4# by 
chamber practice, thfft soon after the accession of king James, he 
"Was knighted and made a judge ; but, his constitution being too 
fireakfor bu^ess, he retired before any disreputable compliances 
became necessary. 

He had likewise a daughter Anne, whom he njarried with &r^ 
con^erable fortune to Edward Philips, who came from Shrews- 
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bury, and rose in the crown office to be secondary ; by faim she 
had two sons, John and Edward, who were educated by the poet^ 
and from whom is derived the only authentic account {£ his. 
domestic manners. 

John, the poet, was bom in his &ther*s house, at the Spread 
Eagle, in Bread street, Dec. 9, 1608, between ax and seven in 
the morning. His £sLther appears to have been very solicitous 
about his education ; for he was instructed at first by private 
tiiition, under the care of Thomas Young, who was afterward 
chaplun to the English merchants at Hamburgh, and of whom 
we have reason to think well, unce his sqMai^efNii^ered him 
as worthy of an epistolary elegy. 

He was then sent to St* Paul's school, under tiie care of Mr. 
Gill ; and removed, in the beginning of his sixteenth year, to 
Chrbt's college in Cambridge, where he entered a UEer,* Feb. 
13, 1624. 

He was at this dme eminently skilled in the Latin tongue ; and 
he himself, by annexing the dates to hb first compositions, a 
boast of which the learned PoUtian had given him ap example, 
seems to commend the earliness of hb own proficiency to the 
notice of posterity. But the products of his vernal ferdUty have 
been surpassed by many, and particularly by hb contemporary 
Cowley. Of the powers of the mind it is difficult to form an 
estimate ; many have excelled Milton in their first essays, who 
never rose to works like Paradise Lost, 

At fifteen, a date wj^ich he uses till he b ^teen, he trans- 
lated or versified two Psalms, 114 and 136, whkh he thought 
worthy of the public eye ; but they raise no great expectations • 
they would in any numerous school have obtuned praise, but not 
excited wonder. 

Many of hb elegies appear to have been vmtten in bis dgh- 
teenth year, by which it appears that he had then read the Ro- 
man authors with very mce (fiscemment. I txxob heard Wp: 

* In this assertion Dr. Johnson wss mistaken. ]M ilton was admitted % pen- 
sioner, and not a sizer, as will appear by the following extract from the 
college register ; " Johannes Milton Londlnensis, filios Johannis^ institntua 
fait in literarum elementis snb Mag^ro G^l Gymnasii Panlini, prtsfecto; 
admissas est Pmiaionarius i^Bnor Feb. IS, ISei, sub Wt9 Chappell, lol- 
vitq.proln|;r.O/. 10«.0rf.*' R. 
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Hampton, the trandator of Polybiusy remark, what Pthink is 
tnmtf that Milton ir^r the nrat Englishoian whO| after the revival 

^of letters, wrote L>tin verses with classic elegance. If aaxy 
' exce{»ti(His can beJB|ade) they are very few ; Haddon and As- 
Cham, the pride oPEfiaabeth's reign, however they may have 
succeeded in prose, no sooner attend verses than they provoke 
derision* If vre produced any thbg worthy of notice before 
the eleg^s of Milton, it was perhaps Jlalxi8ter*9 Roxana** 
C^ the exercises which the rules of the university required, 

• seme were published by him in his maturer years. They had 
been undoubtedly applauded, for they were such as few can 
perform ; yet there is reason to suspect that he was regarded 
in his college with no great fondness. That he obtained no feU 
lowship is certain ; but the unkindness vrith which he was 
treated was not-merdy negative. I am ashamed to I'elate what 
I fear is true, that Milton v^as one of the last students in either 
Ufmvers^ that sufiered the public ind^ihy oi corpa^ cor- 
reedoa. 

It was, in the nolence <^ controverual hostiU^, objected to 
1dm diat he was esqielled ; this he steadily d^ues, and it was 
Apparently not true ; but it seems pbdn, from his own verses to 
DiodaHj that he had incurred ntt/Ara/to»^ a tempcHTary dismisiuon 
into the country, vdth perhaps the loss of a term. 

Me tenet nrbs reflu4 quam Thamesis allait undft, 

Meqne nee in^tam patria dQleii habet 
Jam nee armdilenim mUii eura re^ntece Camaiii» 
n ' - *N€e dadom "06(0* me laris anfft maor. 

Nee duri libet usque minas perferre magistri, 

Csteraque ing^enio non subeunda meo. 
Si sit hoc exiUum patrias adiisse penates^ 

Et iraotmm euris oda grata sequi, 
Non ego yel profugi nomen sortemve reciiio^ 

LetHS et exilii cooditione fruor. 

I domotfind any meanii^ but dib, which even kindness and rev- 
erence can give to fte term vetiti larisy *< a habitation from which 
he is excluded;'* or how exile can be otherwise interpreted. 
He declares yet more, that he is weary of enduring ihe threats 
ef a rigoroue master^ and Momething eUe^ which a iewfier Uke hk 
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cannot umergQ. What was more than threat was probably pim* 
ishment. This poem, which mentions his exUe^ proves likewise 
^ . ^ that it was not perpetual ; for it concludes with a resolution of 

returning sometime to Cambridge. And iynay be coijectured, 
from the willingness with which he has pe^tuated the mem- 
ory of his exile) that its cause was such as gave him no shame. 

He took both the usual degrees ; that of batchelor in 1628, 
and that of master in 1632 ; but he left the university with no 
kindness for its institution, alienated either by the injudicious 
severity of his governors, or his own captious perverseness. 
The cause carniot now beknown,but the effect appears in his writ- 
ings. His scheme of education, inscribed to Hartlib, supersedes 
all academical instruction, beirtg intended to comprise the whole 
time which men usually spend in literature, from their entrance 
upon grammar, tiU they firoeeed^ as it ia called^ Tnastera qfarism 
And in his discourse on the likeliest way to remove hirelings out 
of the churchy he ingeniously proposes, that the profits qfthe land9 
forfeited by the act far sufierstitious uses^ should be afifiUed to such 
academies all over the land where languages and arts may be taught 
together ; so that youth may %e at once brought up. to a competent-' 
cy of learning and an honest tradcy by which means^ such of tho^ 
as had the gify being enabled to support themselves^ without tithes^ 
by the latter f may^ by the help of the former j become worthy 
preachers. 

One of his objections to academical education, as it was then 
conducted, is, that men designed for orders in the church were 
permitted to act plays, writhing and unboning their clergy Hmbs 
to all the antic and dishonest gestures of Trincalos^* buffoons and 
bawdsy prostituting the shame of that ministry which they had^ or 
were near having^ to the eyes of courtiers and court ladiesy their 
grooms and mademoiselles. 

This is sufficienUy peevish in a man who, when he mentions 
his exile from' the college, relates, with great luxuriance, tiie 

* By the mention of this name, he evidently refers to Alhemazor, acted 
at Cambridge in 1614. Ignoramus and other plays were performed at the 
same time. The practice was then very frequent. The last dramatie 
performance at either university was The Grateful Fair ^ written by Chris- 
topher Smart, and represeifted at Pembroke eoUege, Cambridge^ about 
174r. R. 
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eompensfttioii which the pleasures of the theatre afford him. 
Plays were there£nre only criminal when they were acted by 
-Academics. 

He went to the unive^ty with a dengn of enterkig into the 
church, but in dme altered his mind ; for he declared, that who- 
ever became a clergymen must ^ sid>itr^ shtvet and take an 
oath withal, which, unless he took with a conscience that could 
retch, he must straig^ht peijure himsel£ He thought it bet- 
ter to prefer a blameless silence before the office of speakingt 
bought and begun with servitude and forswearing/' 

These expressions are, I find, i^lied to the subscription of 
ihe articles ; but it seems more probable that they relate to 
canonical obedience. • I know not any of the articles which seem 
to Uiwart hb opinions ; but the thoughts of obedience, whether 
canonical or civil, raised his indignation. 

His unwillingness to engage in the ministry, perhaps not yet 
advanced to a settled resoluticm of declining it, appears in a letter 
to one of his friends, who had reproved his suspended and dilato- 
ry Hfe, which he seems to have imputed to an uisatiable curiosity, 
and fontastic luxury of various knowledge. To tHis he writes a 
cool and plausible answer, in which he endeavours to persuade 
him, that the delay proceeds not from the delights of desultory 
study, but from the de»re of obtuning more fitness for his task ; 
and that he goes on, not taking thought qf being latCy 90 it givea 
mdvantage to be more Jit, 

When he left the univeruty, he returned to his father, then 
residng at Horton'in Buckin^mshire, with whom he lived five 
years ; in which time he is said to have read all the Greek an4 
Latin writers. With what limitations this universality is to be 
understood, who shall inform us ? 

It might be supposed, that he who read so much should have 
done nothmg else ; but Milton found time to write the masque 
of Comu8y which was presented" at Ludlow, then the reudence 
of the lord president ot Wales, in 1634 ; and had the honour 
of being acted by the earl of Bridgewater's sons and daughter. 
The fiction is derived from Homer's Circe ;* but we never can 
refuse to any modem the liberty of borrovring from Homer. 

• It has, nevertbelesB, ite foandation in reality. The carl of Bridgewater 
being president of Wales in*tlie year 1634, had Kis residence at Ludlow 
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— -^ a quo ceo foiite pdjremu 
Vatain Pieriis ora rigantor aquis. 

His next production was Lyddaa^ an elegy^ written in 1637| oi» 
the death ef Mr. Kii^ the son of sir John King, secretary be 
Ireland in the time of Elizabeth) Jamesi and Charles. Kiq^ 
mis mncb a jbyoarite 9k Cambridge^ and many of the wits joint 
ed to do henour to his memory* Milton's acquaintance with 
the Italian writers may be f&KXHnued by aroixture of longefand 
sborter Yeraesy according to the rules of Tuscan poetry^ and his 
maligmty to the churchf ^nf scvpiie Unes which are interpreted as 
IhreatNiing its exterminataoQ. 

He is supposed about this time to have writted his Arcadtu $ 
Sgtf wMIe he lived at HortOBi he used sometimes to steal fonR 
his studies a few daySf wbicb be spent at Harefieldf the house of 
the county dowager of Dert^y, where the Jreadet made 
part of a dramatic entertsdnment' 

He began now to grow weary of the country» and bad some pur** 
pose of tidung chambers in the inns of court, when the deatl^ of 
lus mother set him at liberty to travel for which he obtained his 
lather's consent) imd sir Henry Wotton's directbns ; with the 

castle in Shropshire, at which time lord Brackly and Mr. Egerton, his sooty 
and lady Alic^ Egerton, his daughter, passing through a plaee called the Ha]F- 
wood foresty or Haywood in Iierefortlahire» were hen^ihted^ and the lady^ 
tout a short time lost ( this aeoident heing reUted to their father, i^n their 
arrival at his castle, Milton, at the request of his friend Henry Lawes, who 
taught music in the family, wrote this masque. Lawes set it to music, and 
it was acted 09 Michaelmas night ; the two brothers, the young lady, and 
Lawes himself, bearhig each a part in the ripresentaticm. 

The hidy Alice Egertoo became afterwardt the wife of the earl of Caw 
bnry, who, at his seat called Golden groye, in Caermarthenshire, harboured 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor in the time of the usurpation. Among the doctor's 
lerinons is one on her death, in which her character is finely portrayed. 
Her sister, lady Mary, was giren in marriage to lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Kotwithstandiog Dr. Johnson's aamtion, that the fiction is derived from 
Homer's Orce* it may be conjectured, that it was rather taken from tho 
Comus of Erycius Puteanus, in which, under the fiction of a dream, the 
characters of Comus and his attendants are delineated, and the delights of 
eensuaUsftexposed and reprobated. This Uttle traet was publidied atLouyam 
in 1611, and afterward at Oxford m 1634* the f«iy year in which MiUim's 
Comus was written. H. 

Milton evidenUy was indebted to (he Old WiveM Tale of George Pcele 
Cor the plan of Comus. B. 
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€l^ebnited precept of prudence^ i fienderi i$rettif ed U ti^o «€i- 
«/ro i ^ thoughts closci and looks loose.** 

In 1638 he left England, and went first to Paris ; nrhere^bf tiie 
fiiToor of lord Scudamoreyhthadihe opportunity of visiting Chro* 
itey^ioired&igat die French court, as ambassador from Chris- 
tinaof Sweden. From Paris he hasted into Italf , of ^iHiieh he had 
^H^ particular diligence studied the language and literature ; 
and though he seems to hove intoaded a very quick perambula* 
tion of ^e country, staid tivo months at Florence ; "vHiere he 
ftkmd Ms way into the academies, and produced his ccmipositiom 
with such applause as appears to have exalted him in his own 
o^ion, and confirmed him in the hope, titat, ^ by labour and 
kiiense study, wydi,** siqrs he, ^ I take to be my portion in this 
Me, jcteed with a strong propensity of nature," he might " leave 
something so written to aftertimes, as they should not willingly 
Ictitdie.'* 

' ft appears in all his writings that he had the usual concomi- ' 
tant ni great iMlities, a lofty and steady confidence in himself^ 
peflu^ not without some contempt of others ; for scarcely any 
man ever wrote so much, and praised so few. Of his pndse he 
v^as very fi*ugtd ; as he set its value high, and conadered lu& 
mention of anameas a security against the waste of time, anda 
caiain preservative from oblivion. ^ 

At Florence he could not indeed complain that his merit 
wanted distinction. Cario Dati presented him with an encomi- 
astic inscription, in the tumid lapidary style ; and Frandni wrote 
him an ode, of which the €rst stanza is o% empty noise ; tiie 
rest are perhaps too Effuse <m common ttqacs ; but the last is 
natural and beautiftil. • 

From Florence he went to Sienna, and from Sienna to Rome^ 
where he was agsdn received with kindness by the learned and 
tlie great. Holstenius, the keeper of the Vatican library, who 
had resided three years at Oxford, introduced him to cardinal 
Barberini ; and he, at a tnuacal entertainment, waited fi>r him 
at tiie door, and led him by the hand into the assembly^ Here 
Sclv^^ praised him m a distich, and SaWlU m a tetrastic j 
neither of them of much value. The Italians were gmners b^ 
ibis Uterary commerce ; for the encomiums with which Milton 
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repaid Salsilli, though not secure agsdnst a stem grammarias, turn 
the balance indisputably in Milton's favour. 

Of these Italian testimonies, poor as they are, he was proud 
enough to publish them before his poems ; though he says, he - 
connot be suspected but to have known that they were said non 
tam de «e, quam sufira se. 

At Rome, as at Florence, he staid only two months; a 
time indeed sufficient, if he desired only to ramble with an ex- 
plainer of its antiquities, or to view.palaces and count pictures ; 
but certainly too short for the contemplation of learning, policy^ 
or manners. 

From Rome he passed on to Naples, in company of a hermit, 
a companion from whom little could be expected ; yet to him 
Milton owed his introduction to Manso marquis of Villa, who 
had been before the patron of Tasso. Manso was enough de- 
lighted with his accomplishments to honour him with a sorry 
distich, in which he commends him for every thing but his re- 
ligion ; and Milton, in return, addressed him in a Latin poem» 
which must have raised an high opimon of English elegance 
and literature. 

His purpose was now to have visited Sicily and Greece ; but, 
hearing of the differences between the king and parliament, he 
thought it proper to hasten home, rather than pass his life in for- 
eign amusements while his countrymen were contending for 
their rights. He therefore came back to Rome, though the 
merchants informed him of plots laid agdnst him by the Jesuits, 
for the liberty of his conversations tn religion. - tJe had sense 
enough to judge that there was no danger, and therefore kept on 
his way, and acted as b|§)re, neither obtruding nor shunning 
controversy. He had, perhaps given some offence by visiting 
Galileo, then a prisoner in the inquisition for philosophical here- 
sy ; and at Naples he was told by Manso, that, by his declarations 
on religious questions, he had excluded himself fix>m some dis- 
tinctions which he should otherwise h#ve paid him. But such 
conduc%though it did not please, was yet sufficiently safe ; and 
Milton staid two months more at Rome, and went on to Florencp 
without molestation. 

From Florence he visited Lucca. He afterward went to Ven- 
ice ; and having sent' away a collection of music and other 
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books, travelled to Gerteva, whfch he probably coDsidercd as the 
nietn^iofis of orthodoxy. 

Here he reposed, as b a congenial elemait, and became ac- 
quainted with Jdhn Diodati and Frederic Spanheiin, two learned 
professors of divinity. From Geneva he passed through France ; 
uidcame home, after an absence of a year and three months. 

At his return he heard of the deatfi of his friend Charlea Dio- 
dati ; a man whom it is reasonable to suppose of great merit, 
tince he was thought by Milton worthy of a poem, entitled JEfii^ 
tofUmim DamtmUf written with the common but chilAsh imkation 
of pastoral life. 

He now hired a lodging at the house of one Russel, a taylor in 
St. Bride's churchyard, and undertook the education of John and 
Edward Philips, his sister's sons. Finding his rooms too little, 
he took a house and garden in Aldefsgate street,* which was not 
then so much out of the world as it is now ; and chose his dwell- 
ing at the upper end of a passage, that he might avdd the noise 
of the street. Here he received more boys to be boarded and 
instructed. 

Let not our veneration for Milton foH>id us to k)ok with some de-? 
gree of merriment on great promises and small performance, ony 
the man who hastens home, because his countrymen fre contend-\ 
iiig for their liberty, and, when he reaches the scene oJT action, va-/ 
pours away his patriotism in a private boar&ig school. This b^ 
the period of hb life from which all hb biographers seem inclined 
to shnnk. They are unwilling that Milton should be degraded to a 
schoolmaster ; but, since it eannot be denied that he taught boys, 
one finds out that he taught for nothing, and another that his mo- 
tive was only zeal for the propagation oflkaming and virtue ; and 
all tell what they do not know to be true, only to excuse an act 

* This is inaocarately- expressed. Philips, and Dr. Newton after him, say 
a gacden house, i. e. a house situated id a garden, and of which there were, 
«q»eciaUj in the north suburbs of London, very many, if not few else. The 
term is technieal, and frequently ^eurs in the Athen. and Fast. Oxon. The 
meaning thereof may be collected from the article Thomas Fan^y, the 
£unou8 schoolmaster, of whom the author says, that he taught in Goldsmith's 
rents, in Cripplegate parish, behind Redoross street, where were large gar- 
dens and handsome houses. Milton'a house in Je)(Jn street was also a gar- 
den house, as weAi indeed most of his dwellings after his setUement in Lon- 
don. H. 
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which no wise man will ccm^er as in itself disgraceful. Hiii fit" 
ther was alive ; his allowance was not ample ; and he supplied k» 
deficiencies by an honest and useful employment. 

It is told^ that in the art of education he perfbrmed wonders ; 

and a formidable list is given of the authors, Greek and Latin^ . 

that were read in Al^ersgate street, by youth between ten md fif^ 

teen or sixteen years of age. Those who tell or receive these 

stories should consider, that nobody can be taught faster than he 

ean learn. The speed of the horseman must be limited by the 

power of his horse.' Every man mafnSfcver undertaken to in- 

] struct others, can tell what slow advances be has been able to 

I make, and how much patience it requires to recal vagrant ioat- 

j tention, to stimulate sluggish indifference, and to rectify absurd 

} misapprehension. 

The purpose of Milton, as it seems, was to teach something 
more solid than the common literature of schools, by reading 
those authors that treat of physical subjects ; such as the Geor-' 
gic, and astronomical treatises of the ancients. This was a scheme 
of improvement which seems to have busied many literary pro-* 
jectors of that age. Cowley, who had more means than Milton 
of knowing What was wanting to the embellishments of life, fcmn* 
ed the same plan of education in his imaginary college. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of external nature, and the 
sciences which that knowledge requires or includes, are not the 
great or the fi^uent business of the human mind. Whether 
we provide for action or oxivetsation, whether we vrish to be 
useful or pleasung, the first requisite is the religious and moral 
knowledge of right and wrong ; the next is an acquaintance with 
the history of mankind,^nd with those examples which may be 
sud to embody truth, and prove by events the reasonableness of 
(pinions. Prudence and justice are virtues and excellencies of 
all times and of all places ; we are perpetually moralists, but we 
are geometricians only by chance. Our intercourse with intellec- 
tual nature is necessary ; our speculations upon matter are vol- 
untary^ ^d at leisure* Physiological learning is of such rare 
emergence, that one man may know another half his life, without 
being able to estimate his skill in hydrostatics or astronomy ; but 
his moral and prudential character immediately apife|irs. 
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Those authors *crcfore, are to be read at schools that supply 
most axioms of prudence^ inoBt principles of moral tinith, and 
most materials for conversation ; and these purposes are best 
«erved by poets, orators, and historians. 

Let me not be censured for this digreswon as pedantic or par- 
adoxical ; for if I have Miltort against me, I have Socrates on 
my side. It was his labour to turn philosophy from the study of 
nature to speculations upon life ; but thfe innovators whom I oppose 
Mc taming off attention from life to nature. They seem to think 
that we are placed here to watch the growth of plants, or the 
motions of the stars. Socrates was rather of opini(^, that what 
tre had to learn was, how t<Kdo good, and avoid evil. 

'Ot/i toi fir pirytfifota't »ai«o/?* gty^Bi/J* *rirvxJdLi. 

Of instittrdons we may judge by their effects. From this 
wonder working academy, I do not know that there ever pro- 
ceeded any man very eminent for knowledge ; its only genuine 
product, I believe, is a small history of poetry, written in Latin 
by Ins nephew Philips, of which perhaps none of my readers has 
ever heard.* * 

That in his school, as in every thing else which he undertook, 
he laboured with great diligence, there is no reason for doubting. 
One part of his method deserves general imitation. He was 
careful to instruct his scholars in religion. Every Sunday was 
spent upon theology ; of which he dictated a short system, gath- 
ered from the writers that were then fashionable in the Dutch 
universities. 

He set his pufuls an example of hard study and spare diet ; 
only now and then he allowed lumself to pass a day of festivity 
«nd indulgence with some gay gentlemen of Gray's inn. 

He now began to engage in the controversies of the times, and 
lent his breath to blow the flames of contention. In 1641, he 
published a treatise of Eefbrmationy in two books, against the 
established church ; being willing to help the {Niritans, who were, 
he says, t«/rrior to the prelates in learning, 

* ** We may be sur^ at lea^ that Dr. Johnson had never seen the book 
he speaks of; for it is entirelj composed in English, though its title begins 
irith two ktin words, 'Theatrum Poetarum; or, acoaH>lete collection of. 
the Poets^ kc' a circiunstancO'.that probably misled the biographer of Mil- 
;t4." European Magazine, June 1787, p. 388. R. 
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Hall, bishop of Norwich, had published an Humble RetHon- 
itraneey in defence of episcopacjr; to which, m 1641, five minb- 
ters,* of whose names the first letters made the celebrated word 
Smectymnuusy gave their answer. Of this answer a confutaticm 
wis attempted by the learned U^her ; and to the conftitattion 
Milton published a reply, entitled, OfPrelatical J^copacyy and 
wheiher it may be deduced from the apostolical timesj by virtue qf 
those teatimordea which are alleged to that fiurfioae in aome late 
treatiaea^ one whereof goea under the name of Jamea^ loud biahofi 
of Armagh, 

I have transcribed this title to shew, by his contemptuous 
mention of Usher, that he had now ad<^ted the puritanical sav- 
ageness of manners. His next work was. The reaaon qf church 
government urged against prelacy ^ by Mr, John MUton^ 1642. 
In this book he discovers, not with ostentatious Acultation, but 
with calm confidence, his high opinion of his own powers ; and 
promises to undertake something, he yet knows not what, that 
may be of use and honour to his country, " This," says he, " Ss 
not to be obtained but by devout prayer to that eternal Spirit that 
can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out his 
seraphim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify 
the lips of whom he pleases. To this must be ^^^dSKJi industrious 
and select reading, steady observation, and insight Bo^ all seemly 
and generous arts and affairs ; till which in $ome measure be 
compassed, I refuse not to sustsdn this expectation." From a 
promise like this, at once fervid, pious, and rational, might be 
expected the Paradise Loat. 

He published the same year two more pamphlets, upon the 
same question. To one of his antagonists, who affirms that he 
'was vomited out qf the univeraityy he answers in general terms ; 
** The fellows of the college wherein I spent some years, at my 
paiting, after I had taken two degrees, as the manner is, signified 
many times how much better it would content them that I should 
stay. As for the common approbation or dislike of that place, as 
now it is, that I should esteem or disesteem myself the more for 
that, too simple is the answerer, if he think to obtain ^ith me.* 
Of small practice were the physician who could mt judge, by 

* Stephen Marshall, Edmnnd Calumy, ThomM Touog, Mittthev 'SMl^ 
0omcii,;WilUlw Spurstov. R. Ik^ 
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ipliat 9t» and hergriMe^^|^ of kngp d^e vomiledy that the 
-mtxwer stuff she stroDgl]L,];^ps'*iQ J^r stomach, but tho better 
idle is ever kecking at^ «id is queasj ; she vomits^ now oot of 
akloiess; but before it be well with ber^ the must Tomit 1^ 
fitreng physic. The university, in the dme of her batter healtl^ 
md my younger judgment, I never greatly admired, but now 
much less." 

This is surely the language of a man who thinks that he ha^ 
been ii^ured. He proceeds to describe the course of hb conduct, 
and the train of his thoughts ; and, becanse he has been 8U^>ected 
of incontinence, gives an account of his own purity ; ^ that if I 
be justly charged,** ssqrs he, ^ with this crime, it may come upon 
me with tenfold shame.** 

The style of his i»ece is rough, and such perhaps was that of 
hisants^nittt. This roughness be justifies, by great examples, 
in a long digression. Sometimes he tries to be humorous ; << lest 
I should take him for some chaplain in hand, some squire of the 
body to hia prelate, one who serves not at the altar only, but at' 
the court cupboard, he will bestow on us a pretty model of him- 
self; and sets me out half a dozen pthisical mottos, wherever he 
had them, helping short in the measure of convulsion fits ; in 
which labour the agony of his wit having escaped narrowly, instead 
of well sized periods, he greets us with a quantity of thumbring 
podes. And thus ends tlus section, or rather dissection of him- 
self.** Such is the controversial merri]inent of Milton ; his 
l^oomy seriousness is yet more offensive. Such is his malignity, 
ikat heU growe darker at Ms frown. 

Hb father, after Reading was taken by Esaex^ came to reside 
in lus house ; and his school increased. At Whitsuntide, in his 
thirty fifth year, he married Mary, the daughter of Mr. Powel, 
a justice of the peace in Oxfbrdshit*e. He brought her to town 
with him, and expected all the advantages of a conjugal life. 
The lady, however, seems not much to have delighted in the 
pleasures of spare diet and hard study ; for, as Philips relates, 
" having for a month led a philosophical life, after having been 
used at home to a great house, and much company and joviality, 
her friends, possibly by her own desire, made earnest suit to have 
her company the remaiupg^ part of the sumiher ; which was 
«anted, upon a promise of her return at Michaelnias.** 
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. Milton was toobil^to much min ht$^«lfe; he pursued Us 
•tudies ; and now and then vi8itc4 Ike lady Margaret Le%h» 
whom he has mentioned in one of ius sonnets. At last IV^chael^ 
mas arrived; but the lady had no incUnation to return to the 
sullen gloom of her husband's habitation, and thcrelpre veiy 
willingly forgot her promise. He sent her a lettpr, but had no 
answer; he sent more with the same si^ccesa. Jt could be 
alleged that letters miscarry ; he therefore despatched a ipe*- 
senger, bemg by this time too angry to go himself. His messen- 
ger was sent back with some contempt The family of the lady 
were cavaliers. 

In a man whose opinion of his Own merit was like Mihon's» 
less provocation than this might have raised violent resentment 
Milton soon determined to repudiate her for disobedience ; and, 
being one of those who could easily find arguments to justify 
inclination, published, in 1644, The doctrine and discifiline of 
divorce ; which was followed by The judgment of Martin Buccr^ 
concerning divorce; and the next year, his Tetrachordon, Exfiou- 
tiana ufion the four chief places of acrifiturcy which treat of mcW" 
riage. 

This innovation was opposed, as might be expected, by the 
clergy, who, then hcMng their fiimous assembly at Westminster, 
procured that the author should be called before the lords ; « but 
that house," says Wood, " whether approvmg the doctrine, or 
not fiivouring his accusers, did soon dismiss him.*' 

There seems not to have been much written agsdnst him, nor 
any thing by any writer of eminence, fhe antagonist/that 
appeared is styled by him a serving man turned eoHcitor. Howely 
in his letters, mentions the new doctrine with contempt ; and It 
wks, I suppose, thought more worthy of deridon than of c<mfut»- 
tion. ' He complidns of this neglect in two sonnets, of which the 
first is contemptible, and the second not excellent. 

From this time it is observed, that he became an enemy to the 
presbyterians, whom be had favoured before. He that changes 
his party by his humour, is not more virtuous than he that changes 
it by his interest ; he loves himself rather than truth. 

His wife and ]ier relations now Jpnd that Milton was not an 
unresisting suffi^er of injuries; and pd^lei'ring that he had begun 
to put his doctrine in practice, l^ courting a young woman ©f 
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threat accomiilbhittcntSy the daughter of one doctxnr Davis, who 
was however not readf to comity, they resolved to endeavour 
a reunion. HewentsometfanettothehouseofoneBlackboroughy 
his relationi in liie lane <^ St Martin's le Grand> and at one of 
Jus usual visits was surjHised to see his wife come from another 
room, and knplore forgiv^iess on her knees. He resisted her 
entreaties for a while ; ^ hut partly/' says Philips, ^ his own 
generous nature, more incUniMe to reconciliation than to pei 9e- 
veraoice in anger or revenge, and partly the strong intercession 
of friends on hoth sides, soon brought him to an act of oblivion 
and a firm league of peace.'' It were injurbus to omit, that 
Mihon afterward received her father and her brothers in his own 
boose, when they were distressed, with other royalists. 

He published about the same time his jircofiagitka^ a afieech of 
Mr* John Milton,^ tfie liberty of wtHcenBcd firinting. The 
danger of such unbounded liberty, and the danger of bounding it, 
have produced a problem in the science of government, which 
human understanding seems hitherto unable to solve. If noth- 
ing may be published but what civil authority shall have previ- 
ously approved, power must always be the standard of truth ; if 
every dreamer of innovation^ may propagate his projects, there 
can be no settlement ; if every murmurer at government may 
diffuse discontent, there can be no peace ; and if every sceptic 
m theology may teach his follies, there can be no religion. The 
remedy against these evils is to punish the authors ; for it is yet 
allowed that every society may punish, though not prevent, 
the publication of c^inions which that society shall think per- 
nicious ; but this punishment, though it may crush the author, 
promotes the book ; and it seems not more reasonable to leave 
the right of printing unrestrained because writers may be after- 
ward censured, than it would be to sleep with doors unbolted 
because by our laws we can hang a tluef. 

But whatever were his engagements, civil or domestic, poetry 
vras never long out of his thoughts. 

About this time, 1645, a coHeciionof his Latin and English 
poems appeared, in which the MIegro and Penscro^Oy with some 
others, were first published^ 

He had taken a larger 4ri!mse in Barbican for the receptio|> of 
scholars ; b^t the numerous relattions of his wife, to whom he 
generously grame^Ujefuge for a while, occupied his rooms. In 



^xwBf faoniiever, tkey weet away ; ^ and the lumse agun/* says 
P^^i^DOV ]o(4^ like a house of the muses eidy) thought 
atcewJeP of scholars was not great. PossiMy his having pro-^ 
cecded so fiu* in the education of youth, may ha¥e beea the occa- 
. uonof hia.advenarieB4Dalling lim pedagogue aad schoolmaster; 
^trteregs it is well jo^wn he never set up for a public schod^ 
to teach all the young fry of a parish ; but «fily was willing to 
iflipai$ Ifia learning and knowledge to relations, and the sons 
of gentle^nen who wepe his iqtimate friends ; and that neither his 
wntings nor his wi^ of teaching ever savoured in the least rf 
pedantry/* 

Thus labcMiiously does his nephew extenuate what cannot be 
denied,^ and what might be confessed without disgrace. Milton 
was not a mm whocould become mean by a mean employment* 
This, however, his warmest friends seem not to have found ; 
<hey therefore shift and palliate. He did not sell fiterature to 
^ comers at an open ^ap ; he was a chamber milliner, and 
measured his commodities only to his friends. 

' Philips, evidently impatient of viewing lum in this' .state of 
degradation^ tells us that it was not long continued ; and, to raise 
his character again, has a, mind to invest him with military splen- 
dour. ^ He is much mistaken," he sa3rs, ^' if there v^as not about 
this time a deugn of making him an adjutant general in sir Wil^ 
Mam Waller's army. But the new modelhng of the army prov* 
ed an obstruction to the design.'* An event cannot be set at a 
much greater distance, than by having been only designed^ about 
Bome timey if a man be not much mistaken, Milton shall be a ped- 
agogue no longer ; for if Philips be not much mistaken, some- 
body at some time designed him for a soldier. 

About the time that the army vras new modelled, 1645, he re- 
moved to a smaller house in Holbom, which opened backward 
into Lincoln's inn fields. He is not known to have published any 
thing afterward till the king's death, when, findbg his murderers 
condemned by the presbyterians, he wrote a treatise to justify it, 
and to eomfiose the minds of the fidofile. 

He made some remarks on the articles qfj^eace bettoeen Ormond 
and the Irish rebels. While he con|p»ted himself to write, he per- 
haps did oi^y virhat his conscience dictafbd ; cmd if he did not very 
^igilanUy watch the influence 6f Itis own passions, and the gradual 
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prevalence of oiunions, first willingly admitted and then habitu- 
ally indulged ; if objections, by being overlooked, ivere forgotteti) 
and desire superinduced conviction ; he yet shared only the com- 
mon weakness of mankind, and might be no l^it sincere than 
his opponents. But as faction seldom leaves a man honest, how- 
ever it might find him, Milton b suspected of having interpolat- 
ed the book called Icm BasUUce^ which the council of state> to 
whom he was now made Latin secretary, employed him to cen- 
sure, by inserting a prayer taken from Sidrtcy*8 ^rcadia^ and im«- 
puting it to the king ; whom he charges, in hb IctmoclaateM^ with 
the use of this prayer, as with a heavy crimc» in the indecent 
language with which prosperity had emboldened the advocates 
for rebellion to insult all that is venerable or great. '* Who 
would have imagined so fittle fear in him of the true allseeing 
Deity ; as, immediately beibre his death, to pop into the hands 
of the grave bishop that attended him, as a special relic of his 
saintly exercises, a prayer stolen word for word from the mouth 
of a heathen woman praying to a heathen god ?*• 

The papers which the king gave to Dr. Juxon on the scafibld, 
the regicides took away, so that they were at least the publishers 
of this prayer ; and Dr. Birch, who had examined the question 
with great care, was inclined to think them the forgers. The 
use of it by adaptation wa% innocent ; and they who could so 
noisily censure it,'with a little exten^on of their malice, could 
contrive what they wanted to accuse. 

King Charles the second, being now sheltered in Holland^ 
employed Salmasius, professor of polite learning at Leyden, to 
write a defence of his father and of monarchy ; and, to exdle his 
industry, gave him as was reported, a hundred jacobuses. Sal- 
masius was a man of skill in languages, knowledge of antiquity, 
and sagacity of emendatory criticism, almost exceeding all hope 
of human attainment ; and having, by excessive praises, been 
confirmed in great confidence of himself, though he probably had 
not much considered the principles of society, or the rights of 
goremment, undertook the employment without distrust of his 
own qualifications ; and, as his expedition in writing was wonder- 
ftil, in 1B49 published Defemio-Regis. 

To this Milton was required to write a sufficient answer ; 
which he performed, lj65l, in such a manner^ that Hobbes 

VOL. I. -^ ' 11 '<.',; ' 
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declared himself finable to decide whose language was besi) or 
whdse arguments were '^nfom* In my opinion, Bfih<«i's periods 
are smoother, neater, and more pointed ; but he delights hlm^lf 
witli teadng his adversary as much as with confutBig him. He 
makes a fodith allusion of Sahnasius, whose doctrine he consldcfrs 
as servile and unmanly, to the streart of Saimadsj which who- 
ever entered, left half his virility behind him. Salnja^us was % 
f renchnian, and was unhappily married to a scold. Tu -e« GalbiMj 
says Milton, et^ ut atnnty nindum galdnacetu. But his supreme 
pleasui^ is to fex his adveirsary, so renowned for criticism, with 
vicious Latin. He opens hk book with telling that he has used 
Perscmay which, according to Milton, signifies only a maak^ m a 
sense not known to the Romans, by applying it as we apply /ier- 
son. But as Nemesis is always on tlie wfiitch, it is memors^ 
that he has enforced the charge of a solecism by an expressioa 
in itself grossly solecistical, when for one of those supposed bhm* 
ders, he says, as JRrr, and I think sonwone before him, has re* 
marked, propino te grammtoiBHs tuia vapulandum. From vafiuh^ 
which has a passive sense, vaftulandua can HeVer be derived. No 
man forgets his original trade ; the rights of nations, and rf 
kings, sink into questions of graramai', if grammarians discuss 
them. 

Milt(»i, when he undertook this answer, was weak of body and 
dim of sight 5 but his will was forward, and what was wanting of 
health was supplied by zeal. He was rewarded with a thoussmd 
pounds, and his book was much read ; for paradox, recommended 
by spirit and elegance, easily gains attention ; and he, who told 
every nian that he was equal to his king, could hardly want an 
audience. 

That the performance of Salmaaus was not dispersed with 
equal rapidity, or read with equal eagerness, is very cre(£ble« 
He taught only the stale doctrine of authority, aaid the wpleasii^ 
duty of submission ; and he had been so l<Mig not only the mon^ 
arch but the tyrant of literature, that ahnost all mankind were 
delighted to find him defied and insulted by a new name', not yet 
con^dered as any one's rival. If Christina, as is si^d, commendr 
ed the Defence qf the peofile^ her purpose must be to torment 
Salmasltts, who was then at her court ; for neither her civil sUtion, 
nor her riatUral character, could dii^ose her to fevour the doc- 
trine, who was by birth a queen, and by temper despotic. 
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That Salomiui wa% ftom the i^pemuDce of MUtnn's bodd 
treated with neglect, there is not much proof ; but to a man ao 
1q^ accuatomed to admiration) a little praise of his antagonist 
would be sufficiently offeottve^ and might incline him to le%ve . 
SmdeUf from whicht howeyeri he was dismisaed^ not with any 
mark of contempt, but with a train of attendance scarce less 
tbanregaL 

He prepared a reply, which, left as it was, imperfect^ was pub*, 
lisbed by his son in the year of theVestoraticm. In the beginning* 
being probably most in pun for his latinity, he endeavours to 
defend his use of the word ficrsona ; but if I remember right, he 
misses a better authority than any that he has found, that of Ju- 
renal in his fourth satire. 

Quid 9^9f tarn dira & fisdior omni 
Crimine persona est I 

As Salmaaius reproached Milton with losing his eyes in the 
^parrel, Milton delighted himself with the belief that he had 
shortened Salmasius's Hfe, and both perhaps with more malig- 
nity than reason. Salmasius died at the Spa, Sept. 3, 1653 ; and^ 
as controvertists are commonly said to be killed by their last dis- 
pute, Milton was flattered with the credit of destroying him. 

Cromwell had now dismissed the parliament by the authority of 
which he had destroyed monarchy, and commenced monarch 
himself, under the title of protector, but with kmgly and more 
than lungly power. That his authority was lawful, never was 
pretended ; he himself founded his right only in necessity ; but 
Milton, having now tasted the honey of public employment, 
would not return to hunger and philosophy, but continuing to ex- 
ercise his office under a manifiest usurpation, betrayed to his pow- 
er that liberty which he had defended. Nothing can be more 
just than that rebellion should end in slavery ; that he, who had 
justified the murder of his king, for some acts which to him 
seemed unlawful, should now sell his services, and his flatteries, to 
a tyrant, of whom it was evident that he could do nothing lawful. 

He had now been blind for some years ; but his vigour of intel- 
lect was such, that he was not disaUed to discharge his office of 
Latin secretary, or continue his controversies. His mind wai too 
eager to be diverted, and too strong to be subdued. 

About this time his first wife died in childbed, having left 
him three daughters As he probably did not much love, he 
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did iH>t long contimie the appemance of lamenting her; but 
after a short time married Catharine, the daughter of one cap-' 
tain Woodcock of Hackney ; a woman doubtless educated in 
opinions like his own. She died, within a year, of childbirth, or 
some distemper that followed it ; and her husband has honoured 
her memory with a poor sonnet. 

The first reply to Milton's Defenuo Fqfiuli was published in 
1651, called Afiologia firo Regti ^ Poftulo *4nglicanOj contra Jo" 
hannia Folyfiragmaticiy aliat Mtltwdj defensionem deairuetivam 
RegU (^ PofiulL Of this the author was not known ; but Mil- 
ton, and his nephew Philips, under whose name he published 
an answer so much corrected by him that it might be called his 
own, imputed it to Bramhal ; and, knowing him no friend to 
regicides, thought themselves at liberty to treat him as if they 
had kno\vn what they only suspected. 

• Next year appeared RegU SangtdnU clamor ad Cddum. Of 
this the author was Peter du Moulin, who was afterward pre- 
bendary of Canterbury ; but Moms, or More, a French minister, 
having the care of its publication, was treated as the writer by 
Milton in his Defenaio Secunda, and overwhelmed by such vio- 
lence of invective, that he began to shrink under the tempest, and 
gave his persecutors the means of knowing the true author. Du 
Moulin was now in great danger ; but Milton's pride operated 
against his malignity ; and both he and his friends were more 
willing that Du Moulin should escape, than that he should be con- 
victed of mistake. 

In this second defence he shows that his eloquence is not merely 
satirical ; the rudeness of his invective is equalled by the gross- 
ness of his flattery. <* Deserimur, Cromuelle, tu solus superes, 
ad te summa nostrarum rerum rediit, in te solo consistit, insu- 
perabili tuae virtuti cedimus cuncti, nemine vel obloquente, nisi 
qui aequales inacqualis ipse honores sibi quaerit, aut digniori con- 
cessos invidet, aut non intelligit nihil esse in societate borainum 
magis vel Deo gratum, vel rationi consentaneum,e8sein civitate 
nihil aequius, nihil utilius, quam potiri rerum dignissimum . Eum 
te agnoscunt omncs, Cromuelle, eatu civis maximus & gloriosis- 
simus,* dux publici consilii, exercituum fortissimorum impera- 

. *It may be doubted whether ^&riW««mM« be here used with Milton's 
boasted parity. Res gloriota is an illmtriout thing / but vir gloriosus is 
commonly a braggart, as in mletglorioius. Dr. J. 
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tor, pater patriift gessiitti. Sic tu spontanea bonorum omniinn 
Sc animatus missa voce salutaris." 

Cesary when he assumed the perpetcml Actatorship, had not 
niore servile or more elegant flattery. A translation may shew 
its servility ; but its elegance is less attainable. Having ex- 
posed the unskilfulness or selfishness of the former government) 
«< We were left,'* says Mikon, ** to ourselves ; the whole nation- 
al interest fell into your hands, and subsists only in your abilities. 
To your virtue, overpowering and resistless, every man gives 
way, except some who, without equal qualificattons, aspire to 
equal honours, who envy the distinctions of merit greater than 
tbeir own, or who have yet to learn, that in the coalidon of human 
sodety nothing is more pleasing to God, or more agreeable to 
reason, than that the highest mind should have the sovereign 
power. Such, sir, are you by general confession ; such are the 
things achieved by you, the greatest and most glorious of our 
countrymen, the director of our public councils, the leader of 
unconquered armies, the father of your country ; for by that 
title does every good man hail you with sincere and voluntaiy 
praise." 

Next jfear, having defended all that wanted defence, he found 
leisure to defend himself. ' He undertook his own vindication 
against More, whom he declares in his title to be justly called 
the author of the Regit Sanguinis Clamor, In this there is no 
want of vehemence or eloquence, nor does he forget his wonted 
wit. " Moms es ? an Momus ? an uterque idem est V* He 
then remembers that Morua is Latin for a mulberry tree, and 
hints at the known transformation. 

Poroa alba fercLat 
Qnse post nigra tulit Morns. 

With this piece ended his controversies ; and he fix>m this 
time gave himself up to his private studies and his civil employ- 
ment. 

As secretary to the protector, he is suppose^ to have writ- 
ten the declaration of the reasons for a war with Spain. His 
agency was considered as of great importance ; for, when a 
treaty with Sweden was artfully suspended, the delay was pub- 
Vicly imputed to Mr. Milton's indisposition ; and the Swedish 
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agent wim^pfQiroked to expcess hb wm^^li^^iKfy one vmKm. 
England could write Latiiiy and that man bliikU 

Bemg now forty seven years M9 and sedng bimoelf diacin- 
cumbered fixmi external intermptions, be seems U> Iwt recol* 
lected . lus former purpQses» and to have i^sumed tiupee great 
works which he bad planned for his fiuture emplojment ; an 
epic poem^ the histoiy of hb country} and a dii^ttonary of the 
Latin t<»igae. 

To collect a dictionary, seems a work of all others least praC'^ 
dcabie in a state of blindness, because it dep^ids upon p^*' 
petual and minute inspection and collation. Nor would Milton 
probably have begun k a&er he had lost his eyes ; but| having 
had it always before him, he contbued it, says Philips, almost tQ 
hi9 dicing day ; but the papers were go discomposed and dejkient^ 
that they could not he fitted for the press. The compilers of the 
Latin dictionary, printdU at Cambridge, had the use of those col« 
lections in three folios \ but what vras their j^te afterward is not 
known.* 

To compile a history from various authors, when they can only 
be consulted by other eyes, is not easy, nor pos^ble, but with 
joxat skilful and attentive help thui can be commonly obtained ; 
and it was probably the difficulty of consulting and comparing 
that stopped Milton's narrative at the conquest ; a period at whieh 
aSairs were not yet very intricate, nor authors very numerous. 

For the sul^oct of his ejac poem, after much deliberation, 
Iwg choosmgy and hegimdng late^ he fixed upon Paradise Lost ; 

* The Cambridge dictionary, published in 4to, 1693, is no other than a 
eopy^tprith some small additions, of that of Dr. Adam Littleton in 1685, by 
sondry persons, of whom, though their names are eoncealed, there is great 
reason to eonjecture that Milton's nepheir, Edward Philips, is one ; for it 
is expressly said by Wood, Fasti, vol. I. p. 266, that " Milton's Thesaurus" 
eame to his hands ; and it is asserted, in the preface thereto, that the editors 
thereof had the use of three large folios in manuscript, collected and digest- 
ed into alphabetical order by Mr. John Milton. 

It has bee* remarked, that the additions, together with the pre&ee above- 
mentioned, and a large part of the title of the << Cambridge Dictionary," 
hare been encorporated and printed with the subsequent editions of " Little- 
ton'a Dictionary," till that of 17S6. Vid. Biog. Brit 2985, in note. So Aat, 
for aught that appears to the contrary, Philips was the last possessor of Mil- 
ton> MS. H. 
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a design so comprehensiTet Aat it covAd be justified o^ by suc- 
cess. He had once designed to celebrate king Arthur, as he 
hintii in his venes to Mansus ; but Arthur toot reaervcdf says 
Fenton, to another deeHny,"* 

It appears, by some sketches of poetical projects left in man^ 
uscript, and to be seen in a library t at Ciimbiidge> that he bad 
digested lus thoughts on thk si^ject into one of those wild 
dramas which were anciently caUed mysteiieBi ; and Philips haf 
seen what he terms part of a tragedy, beginning vAih the first 
ten lines of Satan's address to the sun. These mysteries consist 
of allegorical persons ; such as justicey mercy ^ faMh. Of XJo^ 
tragedy or mystery of Paradtte Lott there are two plans. 



The Persons. 


The Persons. 


Michael. 


Moses. 


Chorus of Angels. 


Divine Justice, Wisdoio, 


Heavenly Love. 


Heavenly Love. 


Lucifejp. 


The Evening Star, Hes- 


t^^^ ? with the Serpent, 
tve, 3 


perus. 
Corns of Angels. 


Consdence. 


Lucifer. 


Death.' 


Adam. 


Labour, "1 


. Eve. 


^kness, 


Conscience. - 


Discontent, > mutes. 


Labour, 


Ignorance, 




Sickness, 


with others l 




Discontent [jout^s. 


Faith. 


Igtkoranee, 


Hope. 


Feaar» 


Charity. 


Dea* ; J 




Faith. 




Hope. 






Charity. 



• Id est, to be the subject of an heroie poem, written by Sir Riehard 
Blaokmore. H. 

t Trinity College. R. % 
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Paradue Lont.' 
TTie Persons. 
:^ : l^Ioses tri^oxoyi^u, recounting how he assumed his true body ; 
that it corrupts not,because it is with God in the mount ; declares 
the Hk^ of Enoch and Elijah ; beside the purity of the place, 
ithat certain pure winds, dews, and clouds, preserve it from cor- 
ruption ; whence exhorts to the aght of God ; tells diey cannot 
Jsee Adaih in the state of innocence, by reason of their sin. 
Justice, ^ 

Mercy, \ debating what should become of nian, if he fail. 
Wisdom, ) 
Chorus of angels singing a hymn of the creation. 

ACT II. 
Heavenly Love. 
Evening Star. 
Chorus sing the marriage song, and describe paradise. 

ACT III. 
LtKiifer Contriving Adam*s ruin. 
Chorus fears for Adam, and relates Lucifer's rebellion and fall. 

ACT IV. 

^^^"^' {fallen. 
Eve, > 

Conscience cites them to God's examination. 
Chorus bewailsi and tells the good Adam has lost: 

ACT V. 
Adam and Eve driven out of paradise. 
• --.-•-- presented by an angel with 
Labour, Griefi Hatred, Envy, War, Famine, J 

Pestilence, Sickness, Discontent, Igno- C mutes. 

ranee, Fear, Death, \ 

To whom he gives their names. Likewise Winter, Heat, 

Tempest, &c. 
Faith, .V 

Hope, > comfort him and instruct him. 
Charity, ) 

Chorus briefly concludes. 

Such \vas his first design, which could have produced only an 
allegory, or mystery. The following sketch seems to have 
atteuned more maturity. 
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, Adam unparadUed. 

The angel Gabiiel, either descending or entering ; showing, 
«ince this globe was created, his frequency as much on earth as 
in heaven j describes paradise. Next, the chorus, showing the 
, , , reason of his coming to keep hb watch in paradise, after Luci- 
fer's rebellion, by command from God ; and withal expressing 
his desire to see and know more concerning this excellent new 

• creature, man. The angel Gabriel, as by Ws name sigftifying a 
prince of power, tracing paradise with a more free office, passes 

. by the station of the chorus, and, de^red by them, relates what 
he knew of man ; as the creation of Ere, with their love and 
marriage. After, this, Lucifer appears; after his overthrow, 
bemoans himself, seeks revenge on man. The chorus prepare 
resistance at his first approach. At last, after discourse of en- 
mity on either side, he departs ; whereat the chorus sings of the 
\ battle and victory in heaven, against him Mui his accomplices ; as 
before, after the first;,act, was sung a hymn of the creajion. Here 
^gain may appear Luci&r relating and exulting in yfhH lie had 
dcme to- the destruction of man. Man next, and Eve l)aving bf 
this time been seduced t^ the serpent, appear confusedly covered 
"with leaves. Conscience in a shape accuses him » justice cites 

, him to the place whither Jehovah called for hiinv.. In the mean 
while, the chorus entertains the stage, and is informed by some 
.angel the manner of the fall Here the chorus bewails Adam's 
£dl ; Adam then and Eve return ; accuse one another ; but 
especially Adam lays the blame to his wife ; is stubborn in his 
offence. Justice appears, reasons withfhim, convinces him. The 
chorus admonisheth Adan^ an<i bids him beware Lucifer's ex- 
ample of impenitence. THk angel is sent to banish them out of 
paradise ; but before causes to pass before his eyes, in shapes, a 
mask of all the evils of this life and world. H& is humbled, re- 
lents, despairs ; at last appears mercy, comforts him, promises 
* the Messiah ; then calls in faith, hope, and charity ; instructs 
him ; he repents, gives God the glory, submits to his penalty. 
The chorus briefly concludes. Compare this with the former 
tlraught. 

These are very imperfect rudiments of Paradise Lost ; but it 
as pleasant to see great works in their seminal state, pregnant 
-^vith latent possibilities of excellence ; nor could there be any 
vox. I, 12 
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more delightful entertainment than to trace their gradual growtJ^ » * ] 
and expansion, and to observe how they are sometimes suddenly ' ^ 
advanced by accident^ hin^s, and sometimes slowly improved ' V^. J 
by steady meditation. . * ' T" 1 

Invention is almost the only literary labour which blindness %;>'* j 
cannot obstruct, and therefore he naturally solaced his solitude by. . ^ ^ 
the indulgence of his ^cy, and the melody of hb numbiers,' -^ §• 
He had done what he knew to be necessarily previous to poetic^ ^ \ ^ \^ 
excellence; he had made himself acquainted with seerniy. arCs\//\'".i 
and affairs ,• his comprehension was extended by various ^pOwfc- " ^ ^ 
edge, and his memory. stored with intellectual treasures. He . :, 
was skilful in many languages, and had by reading and Cfinaposi- *^f\> 
tion attained the foil mast^eiy of his own. He would have wanted *i ' 
little help from books, had he retained the power, of peni&ig>*:'^ ' 
them. .., ^ i . " > 

' But wliUe his greater designs we/e advancing, havipg now, >* *' 
like many other authors,^ caught the loiiie of publication, he ' * 
amused himself^ as he could, with little productions. He sent, 
to the pres% 1658, a manuscript of Raleigh, called the Cabinet " .• 
touncili and next^ year gratified his malevolence to the clergy, by '^^ 
a Treatise qf civil /iQwer in ecclesiastical casesj and the means of ^ ' 
remorving hirelings out qf the church, 

Oliver was now dead ; Richard was constrained to resign ; ' ' A 
the system of extemporary government, which had been held to- • k\ , 
gether only by force, naturally fell into f pigments when that force - - 
was taken away ; and Milton saw hinjself and his cause in equal 
danger. But he had sdll hope of d9lng something. He wrote 
letters, which Toland has publishecj^ to such men ^ he thought , - 
' friends to the new common wealthi^nd even in the year of the 
restoration he bated no jo^^j^jj^fJm or hofie^ but was fantastical " 
enough to think tfiat the nation, agitated as it was, might be - 
settled by a pamphlet, called A ready and easy way to establish a 
free commonwealth; which was, however, enough considered to' ^ - 
be both seriously and ludicrously answered. 

The obstinate enthusiasm of the commonwealthmen was very % 
remarkable. When the king -was apparently returning, HaX'- 
rington, with a !ew associates as fanatical as himself, used to 
meet, with all the gravity of political importance, to settje ah 
equal government by rotation ; and Milton, kicking when he 
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* "dAli strike no longer, was foolish Enough to publbh, a few 

j^eeks before the restoration, ^notea upon a sermon preached by 

.r^"' orie Grffiths, entitled, The fear tf God and the king. To these 

' '. notes an answer was written by L -Estrange, in a pamphlet petu- 

"-.- * hoitly called JVb blind gvzdes* • ^' 

But whatever Milfton could "^write, or men of greater activity 
-'"^ ^ coiild do, the king was now about to be restored, with the irrc- 
: ttstible appr6Bation, of the people. 1& was therefore no longer 
secretary, and was consequently obliged to qdt the house which 
: l*e hidd by his office ;\ and, proportioning his sense of danger to 
lus opinion of the importance of his writings, thought it conVe- 
. * ' nient to seek some shelter, andliid himself for a time in Bartholo- 
mew ulose, by West SmithfieW. 
"'*.^ ' 1 cannot but remark a kind of resnect, pet-haps unconsciously 
. " * pmd to this great man by his biographers ; every house iq Which 

he resided is historically mentioned, as if it were an injury t<# 
' * - neglect naming any place that he honoured by his presence. * 
The king, with lenity of which the world has had perhaps no 
©ther example, declined to be the judge or avenger of his own 
or his fether's wrongs ; and promised to admit into the act of • 
oblivion all, except those whom the parliament should except ; 
and the parliament doomed none to capital punishment bul the 
wretches who had immediately co-operatted'Jn the murder of the 
king. Milton was certainly not one of them ; he had only justi- 
fied what they had done. 

This justification was indeed sufficiently offensive ; and, June 

1 6, an order was issued to |cize Milton's Defence^ and Goodwin's 

* Obstructors of justice y ano«er book of the same tendency, and 

"bum them by the common Agman. The attorney general was 

ordered to prosecute the auuior^>*ut Milton was not seized, 

nor perhaps very tliligently pursued. 

Not long after, August 19, the flutter of Enumerable bosoms 
was stilled by an act, which the king, that his mercy might want 
Tio recommendation of elegance, rather called an act of oblivion 
than of grace. Goodwin was named, with mneleen more, as ihca- 
pacitated for any public trust ; but of Milton there was noexception. 
Of this tendeniess shown to Milton, the curiosity of mankind 
has not forborne to inquire the reason. Burnet thinks he was 
forgotten ; but this is another instance which may confirm 
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Dairy mple's observation^ who says, « that whenever Burnet's nar- 
rations are examine^) he appears tb be mistaken * * 

Forgotten he was not \ for his prosecution was ordered ; it 
must be therefore by design that he was included in the general ' 
oblivion. He is said to have YaA friends in the house, such ^ 
as Marvel, Monice, jmd sir Thomas Clerge» ; aiid undoubtedly w 
man like him must have had influence. A very particular story * 
of his escape, is told by llichaiedson* in his memoirs^ which he 
received from Pope, as delivered Ijy .Betterton, who imght have 
heai^ it from Davenant. In the war between the king and par- - 
liament, Davenant was made prisoner, and condemned to die ; 
but was spared at the request of Miltcm. When the turn of 
~ success brought 'Milton into the like danger, Davenant repidd 
the benefit by appearing in Jiis favour. Here is a redpPocati(H». 
^f generosky and gratitude so pleasing, thSt the tale makes its 
own way to credit. But if help were wanted, I know not wher©- 
to find it. The danger pf Davenant is certs^ from his own ' 
relation ; but of his escape there is no account. Betterton's * 
narradon can be traced no higher ; it is not known that he had 
it from Davenant. We are told that the benefit exchanged w» 
life for life ; but it sterns not certain that Milton's life ever was • 
in danger. Goodwin, who had committed the same kind ctf 
crime, escaped with incapacitation ; and, as exclusion from 
public trust is a punishment which the power of government can 
commonly inflict without the help of a particular law, it required 
no great interest to exempt Milton from a censure little more 
than verbal. Somethipg may be reasonably ascribed to venera*- 
don and compassion ; to veneration ofliis abilities, and compassion 
for his distresses,- which made it ftftp forgive his malice for his 
learning. He was how po6r and blind ; and who would pursue 
with violence an illustrious enemy, depressed by fortune, and dis- 
armed by nature ?t 

• It was told before by A. Wood in Ath. Oxon. vol. U. p. 412, 2d. edit. C. 

f A different account of the means by which Milton secured himself is 
given by an historian lately brought to light ** Milton, Latin secretary to 
Cromwell, dis^nguished by his writings in favour of the rights and liberti<^ 
of the people, pretended to be dead, and had a public funeral prooessioa. 
The lung applauded liis policy in escaping the punishment of dc^th, by a 
seasonable show of dying.'' CunrmghanCs histortf of Great Britain^ vol. I- 
p. 14. R. , 
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- ^ The pubUcation of the act ofoWyiofi put hita in the ssone 
^ eondition with his fellow sul^cts. He was, however^ upon some 

- ^ pretence not now known, in the custody -of the sergeant in De- , 

^comber ; smd when he v^bs releaseS, upon Ihs refusid of the kes 

demuided, he and the sergeant were caHed before the hou6e.\ 

* *He was now safe idthin the diade*<)f oblivbn, and knew htmsetfj 

- to be as m\|ch out of ^e p«^€r of a griping officer' as any other | 

man. How the quesdon was detthnined is not known. . Milton 

wodd hs^^dly ha^e contended)^ but that he knew himself to hare 

• righi; on his side. 

^ He then removed to Jewin street| near Aldersgfite street ; and> 
being blind,, and by no means wealthy, wanted a domestic com- *. 
pttuon and attendant ; and therefore, by the recomxiiendation of 
Hr. Saget, married Elizabeth MinshQli of a g^tleman*s ^mtf 
^' . Id Cheshire, probably without a fortti&e. All his, wives were 
i4rgms ; for he' 1ms deeUured that he thought it gross and indeli* 
csiteto be a second husband ; upcsi what other jHinciples hb 
choice was made cannot now be known ; but marriage afforded 
not much of his hapfuness. The first wife left him m di^usty 
aad was brought back only by terror ; the second) indeed, seems ' 

* to have been more a fevouritej but her life was short The third, 
M Philips relates, oppressed Us children in his Ufe time, and 
dieated them at his death. 

Soon after hb ra^urriage, according to an obscure story, he was 
^ered the contih\»nce ai his emp%ment ; and, being pressed 
by hb wife to accept it, answered, ^< You, like other women, 
want to ride in your coach ; my wbh is to live and die an honest . 
tfiao." If he considered the Latin secretary as escercising any 
of the powers of government, he that had shared authori^, either 
with the parlbment or Cromwell, might have foiborne to talk 
veiy loudly of his honesty ; and, if he thought the office purely 
mmbterial, he certunly might have honestly retained it under 
the king. But this tale has too little evidence to deserve a dis- 
quisition ; large offers and sturdy rejections are among the most 
^mmion topics of falsehood* 

He had so much either of prudence or gratitude, that he for* 
hate to disturb die new s^tlem^t vrith any of hb political or 
ecclenastical <^imons, and from thb Ume devoted himself to po- 
etry and literature. Of his zeal for learmng, in all its parts, he 
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gave a proof bf publiskbg, the next year, 1661, Accidence com* 

' menced gramtmr ; a little book which has nothing remarkable, 
.but that its author, who had been lately defending the supreme ^ 
powers of his country, and wj^ then writmg Paradise Loat^ could . 
descend froni his clteradon to rescue children from the perplex- 

, ity of grammatical confusion, and the trouble of lessons unnecesr 
■ sarily repeated. ' . 

About this time Elwood the quaker, being recommended to 

him ad ene who would re^d Latin to him for the advantage of 

^his conversation, attended hiirt every afternoon except on Sun- 

^ days'. ]VfiIton» who, in his leper to Hartlife, ^ad declared, that to . 

• * read Latin with an JSngUsk mouth w as ilia hearing as law French^, 
required thai Elwoo^ should leani and practise the Italian pro« 
nunciation^ which, he said, ^vas necesssuy, if he would talk' with 
foreigners* TWs seems to, have been* a task troid>fes6me witli- , 
out use. There is little reason for j)referring the Italian pro- 
nunciadon to our own, except that it is more genera! ; and to 
teach it to an Englishlnan is only to make him a foreigner at 
home. /He who travels, if he speaks Latin, may so soon leam 
the sdunds which every native gives it, that he need make no . 
provision before lus journey ; and if strangers visit us, it is their * 
business topractise such confornuty to our modes as they ex- 
pect from !Jis in the\ii own, countries. Elwood complied with 
the directions, and improved himself by his attendance ; for he 
relates, that Milton, having a curious ear, knew by his voice 
when he read what he did not understand, and would stop him^ 
and often the most difficult passages. 

In a short dme he took a house in the ArtilUry walk^ leading , 
to BimhUl Jields ; the, mention of which concludq^ the register 
of Milton's removals and habitations. He lived longer in this 
place than in any other. 

He was now bu^ed l^ Paradise Loi(, Whence he drew the 
original design has been variously conjectured, by men who cannot 
bear to tl^k themselves ignor^t of that which, at last, neither 
^igehce nor sagacity can discover. Some find the hint in an 
Italian tragedy. Voltaire tells a wild and unauthorized story of 
a farce seen by Milton in Italy, which opened thus ; Let the rain" 
bow be thejiddlestick of the fiddle x^ heaven. It has been already 
shown, that the first conception was a tragedy or mystery, not of 
% narrative) but a dramatic work, which he is supposed to have 
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^ Degun to reduce to its present form about the timey 1655) vihtn 
he finished hi^ dispute with the defiender^ of the king. 

He long before had pronused to adorn his na^ve country.^by^. 
some, great perfoitnance, while'he ha^ yet perhaps no se]^tled de- 
; »gn>* and ivas, stimulated only by sudi ^pect^oos^ as naturally 
. arose from the survey of hist attaipnfeAts, and the conscioussess > 
of his powers.* What he should undertake, it^wta-diflBcult to . 
determine. He was iohg chooskig^ and began late. ■ 

While he was obliged to divide his time between his private 
studies and affairs of stat'e^ his poetical labour ^ust have been* 
often interrupted ; and perhaps Tie did little more in that, busy 
time than construct the narrative adju^ the eplsodei^ proportion, 
the parts, accumulate images $nd sentiments^ and treasure in his 
i:i^emory,'or preserve in* \yritin)^, such hiirt* as books or medita- 
tion would supply. Nothing particular is known of his intellect- 
nal opei-ations while he was a statesman ; for^ having every help 
and accommodation at l\and^ he had no need of «uncommoo e^pe* ^ 
dients. . ' . ^ 

, Being ^nven from all public stations, he is yet too great not 
to be traced by curiosity to his retirement; where he.6as been 
*^ found by Mr. Richards6nf die fondest of his adn^r^rs, sitting 
before hU door in a grey qoat ' of coarse chthy in Vfarm sultry 
VKather^to enjoy the fresh aii^ ; and soj as tveil as in his own room^ 
receiving the idr^s, (fjieofiletf distinguished fiitrts as well as gual^ 
ity. His >*itors of high' quality must now be imagined to be ' 
few ; but men of parts n^ight reasonably court the conversation 
of a'man so generally illustrious, Uit fo^igners arc reported, by . 
Wood, to have visited tl^ house in BreaH street^where he was 
' bom, ^ * • ^ 

According to another accotmt, he^was seen in a small house? ^ 
neatly enough dressed m black cfdthes^ sitting in<i room hung with ' 
rusty green'; fialG but not cadaverous^ withchalkstone^ in his ^ 
hands. He saidylhat if it were not for the gout^'his blindness] - 
tsfotUd be tolerable. ' > ■ . ' 

In the intervals of his pain, being imade unable to use the 
common exercises, he used to swing in a chair, and son^etithes 
played aipon an organ. 

He was now confessedly and viwhly employed upon his poem, 
of which the progress might be noted by those with whom he 
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manf liiJbs as hb n^jrnor^ ^ould convemetitly repaint to ^91^07 
soine fr^Btid hi wc^S&agtiiktmf having^; at l^tst for part of the time^ 
no legyiai; ott^dant. Th|8 ^ro oi^ortumty to obBervatK>lis wd 
reports. ■ - r ' ,' , " •--.-' 

Mr. i^Uilips observes, fiaX thi^ wa» a very remarkaUe ciiv /- / 
cumfl^smee in^^ coiApofiiire of FardtUse lAaty *' which I have ft 
parti^idarMBae^xh*' «9ysiiey ^ to veineiyiber ; for wherfeai I had the ^ 
f>eru^ ffkt &om tiie V9ity beginnmg, for nome year% f» I me^t * 
^m time to .time to, visit him, ijf parcels of ten> twe^, or > . 
thifty vfirseset^a time,* wliidi> b^ng written by .whatever ha|id 
came next, might posoUf .waqit oorvec&Qii as to die orthogr^^ 
^end pointiQgf b^mg, a» the iiin|iner came on> not been showjed 
any fi^ a copaiderable white, and'desiribg dib reason thenw^' M^ - * ^'- 
answered, that his vein never happity fiomdbut from the autnm-'l^-' 
oal equpKMK to tbe venial 4 and tlnt.whalever he attenip^ »t . . 
•otber'times was tiever to his datls^ctiqn, thcn^h he cdttrted hi& 
lancy 9ever so much ; so^that^ in all tbe years lip was about diis ^ 
^>oem, he may1>e said to baye q;>ent half lus.time dierein.^ 

' UpQn.thi8s,relatioB Toland rema^kSf^tbat in bis o^mion Philipa 
iiaa mittafceR the time of they^ ; for Milton, in Ins ekgiesy 
<leclares,' tKat with the advance of tbe spring :he feels the m- ' ' 
^>orease of bis poedcal force* re&etbu Urcamdna aar^/ To this 
4t is answered, di|&t. Philips xxHild hardly, mistake time so well ^ 
^narked $ and it may be adde^^ that 'Milton mighl^find diSeient 
times of the year 'fiivoi|rable to iiifierent pasts. of life.^'Mr. - 
SichaxttBon conqeiye94tl«^)pssifale that ^ucha ttswrk alunUtf ^ 
■^usfimdedfor »x montk^j or for oijte. ' if may go onfmter or dmo* * ' 
^er, but it must gQ on. ''By what i^cessity it jnusC continually go* 
<€n, or why it mig^t not belaid a^de and resumed, it is not ea^ tf> , 
'discover. , *- • ♦ * , ' 

This dependence of the soul upon the seasoRis, those tonqx)- ' 
Tary and periodical ebbs and flows of intellect, may, I suppose^ 
jusijy be,deiided as the fumes of Vainimagination. Sa/dma doMu 
driabkur aatn9. The auttior that thinks himself weatherbound 
will find, with a little help from hellebore, that he is only i^e 
or exhausted. But while this notion has possesabn of the headj . 
4t produces the inability whieh it supposes. Our. powers. owe 
anuch of their ^lergy to our hopes ; poawnt gtda fiosae videntur: 
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'"Wlioi success seen» attainabi^ <£l%ence is ^fbvced ; but wlien : 

> k is admitted that the facokfes are suppre^^d by a cross windt 

&t a cloudy skf, the ds^r is pymn up widioitf reskttfite ; fer ^q» 

^^aoLComeiKlwkh the course of miMir^? ' 

, Vmmk such prepossessions MsHon seems nbt to have been free. 

There prevailed in his time «fi opiolExi that the worid was in its 

decay, «id th^ we ht^e hid the raisfonwifefeo be produced in the 

decrepitude oCns^ture. Itjira^ svi^ected ^m the wiide creatioii 

'languished} that neither trees nor animeb had the height or bidk 

of ^ir predepessors, and that every thmg was .daily linking by 

f^ua) <&niniHiQii.*^ Milton ai^iears to suspect that>seuls par- 

tid^e of the g^ieral degeneiaoy, and ^ boC wkhout some feav 

tlwt his book is to foe written ^ an ope $9(hkiU §^r heroic poesy. 

Another opiaioir zanders about tlie woHd, and sometimes 
finds reception among wise men ; an opnkn that restrains the 
c^radons of the mind to particiiar repons, ^ad aoppoKs that a 
lildUess moital may be bam in a degvee of latkodetoo high or 
too kyw fcH* wisdom or hr wit. Frcnn this fimcy, wild aait is,he 
hadnot whdly cleared hii heady when he feared lest the cUmale 
cf his country might be too toid for flights ^ imagjnalionJ 

IfNto a mind sdrefedy occupied by such fiMKies, another not more 
reaaenahle naght easily find its way. He that could f(nr lest 
Us genias had fallan upon txx) 6ld a world* or topchill a climate, 
migfat consistently magi^ to himself the infiuence of the seasons, 
smd believe his £u:ulti^ to be v^rous only half the year. 

Hia sabmiasion to the seasons was at least more reasonable 
than Us dread oi decaying nature, ^.a fri^ sone ; fi)r gener^ 
causes must operate \mtt)rmly in a generaLabatement of mental 
pwer ; if le^ could be performed by the wr^r, less likewise 
iv6uld ccmtent the judges of his work, ibnong this lagging race 
of frosty grovellers he might aAU have lisen into eminence^ hf 

* Tkis opinion is, with great 1eai*nlng and ingenuity, refated in a book 
now very little known, *• An apology or declaration of the power and prot- 
idenee of God. in the gOTernment Of the world/' by Dr. George HakewlUf 
l^ndon, folio, 16S5. The first who ventured tQ propagate it la thi* eountry 
-vras Br. Gabriel Goodman, bishop of Gloacesterj a raajCL of a versatile tem- 
per, and the author of a book entitled, ** The fall of man, or the corruptioa 
of natare proved by natural reason." 1616 and 1624, 4*^aJ^O' He waa 
plondered in the usnr^ion, turned Roman Cath<^, lad died in obseurtty. 
■ See At^eo. Oxon. vol. I. p. 7Sr. H. , 
VOL. I. 13 
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produciAg something which they 9hould rwt mUmgltf let dm. 
However inferior to the heroes who were bom in belter i^^es, be 
might still be great among his contemporaries, with the h(^ of 
growbg every day greater in the dwindle of i>osterity* He 
might still be the giant of the pygmies, the one eyed meiiarcb 
of the blind. 

Of his artifices of stux^t or partic«^r hours of condpotitiMit 
we have little account, and there was perfae^ little to be told. 
Richardson, who seems to have been very diligent in his inquiries, 
but discovers always a wislvto find Mikon discriminated fit»n 
other men, relates, that ^' he would tMwnetimes lie awidie whoks i 
nights, but not a verse could he make ;. and on a sudden ham \ 
poetical faculty would rush upon him with an impetun or 9eMrmm^ 
and his daughter was immediately called to seoire what came.' 
At other times he would dictate perhaps forty Unes in a breathy 
and then reduce them tojialf the number/' 

These bursts of light, and involuti<M)S of darkness, these trao*- 
sient and involuntary excursions and retrocemons of inventioDy 
having some appearance of deviation from the common train of 
nature, are eagerly caught by the lovers of a wonder. Tet some* 
jthing of this inequality liapp^is to every man in every mo^ of 
exeilion, manual or mental. The mechanic cannot handle his 
liammer and his file at all times with equal 4e^tei:ity ; there loe 
hours, he knows not why, when hU hand ia out. By Mr. Rich- 
ardson's relation, casually conveyed, much regi^ cannot be 
claimed. That, in his intellectual hour, Milton called for hb 
daughter ta secure what came^ may be questioned ; for unluckily it 
happens to be known that his daughters were never tiwght ta 
write ; nor would he have been obliged, as is universally confess* 
ed, to have enopbyed any casuid visitor in disburdening his 
memory, if his daughter could have performed the office. ' 

The story of reducing his exuberance has been told of odier 
authors, and, though doubtless true of every fertile and copious 
mind, seems to have been gratuitously transferred to Milton. 

What he has told us, and we cannot now know more, is, that 
he composed much of his poem in the night and morning, I 
suppose before his mind was disturbed with common business ; 
and that he poured out with great fluency his un/iremeditated 
verse. Versification, free, like his, from the distresses of rhyme. 
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mutt^ by a "Work 80 long, be made prompt imd haUUml ; and, 
when Ms tlionghts were once accosted, the words would come 
ttt las command. ' 

. At what pardcnlar times of his life the parts of his work were 
wiiti«i9 outfiot ^yfteii be knowiv The beginning of the third 
book shows that he had lost Jt&» sight ; and the introduction to 
tlie sef^enth, that the return jbf the king had clouded him with 
diacoonteiiance, and that her 4as ofi^nded by the Hcentious festiv* 
ky;of the restortttkm. Tliep6\a« noother kitemal notes of time. 
Miittm, bebg now cleared fn»^^ effects of his disloyalty, had 
m/aMng Vequired firom him but the common duty of living in 
^et^ to be rewarded with the common right of protecti(Hi ; but 
tlHs, wMdi, when he skulked from the iq>proach of his king, was 
peiliaps more than he hoped, seems net to have satisfied him ; 
fiir no sootier is he safe, than he finds himself in danger, ^fisilm on 
evil days and evil tongucB, and with darkn€»9 and nmtk darker com^ 
poMcd round. This darimess, had his eyes been better employ- 
edjhadundoirfitediydesenrfdcompasfflon^; but to add the mention 
of danger was ungrateful and unjust. He was Men indeed on 
evil d(xy9 ; the dme was come in which regicides could no longer- 
boast their wickedness. But of evil tongues for Milton to com- 
plain, required impudence at least equal to his other powers ; 
Bfilton, whose warmest a^rocates must aHpw, that he never n^:) l\j 
^>ared any asperity of reproach, or brutality of insolence. j 

Birt the charge itself seems to be false ; for it would be hard 
to recollect any reproach oast upon him, either serious or ludi- 
crous, through the whole remaitiing part of his life. He pursued 
bis studies, or his amusements, without persecution, molestation, 
or insult. Such is the reverence paid to great abilities, however { 
misused ; they who contemplated in Milton the scholar and the \ 
-wit, were contented to for^t the reviler of his king. 

When the plague, 1^65, raged in Ix^don, Milton took refuge 
nt Chalfont in Buck's ; where Elwood, who had' taken the house 
for him, first saw a complete copy of Paradise Lost, and, haVing 
perused it, said to him, " Thou hast said a great deal upon Para' 
disc Lost ; what hast thou to say upon Paradise found ?** 

ext year, when the danger of infection had ceased, he re- 
turned to Bunhill fields, and designed the puUicati(Hi of his poem. 
A license was necessaiy, and he could expect no great kindness 
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from a .chl4>lfda oi the &rchlMsho|> of Csoitepbuiy. fie soaitfH 
howev^r^ to h»ve been treated with tender^eas ; for tho«^h ob«* 
jections were made^to pattkolar passages, and anxmg th^n to 
the simile of the suft eol^ised in t^ first book, yet the license 
was granted ; and he soM his copy, April Sf, 1667, to SamiMi 
Simmons, &r an imraecSa^ ps^mrat of fiye pounds, with a atip^ 
uialiion to receive five pounds more when thieteen hundred i^ioiM 
be sold of the first edition ; and again, ^ pounds a£ter the siie 
of the same number of the seoond edidon ; and UM>^r fivti 
pounds after the same sede ai die tlnrd. None of the dire^ 
editions were to bQ estended beyond fifle^i hundred cxupici. 

The first edition was ten bodes, in a smMI quarto. The titlett 
w^e varied from year to year ; and kn advertisement and the 
arguments dT the bodes were oimtted in some copies, andkisert* 
eid in others* 

The sale gave faim in two yeu*s a right to his second payment^ 
fi»r which the receq>t was signed April 36, 1669. The secdod 
ec&ion wa9 not given till 1674 ; it ws^ printed m small octavo ; 
aiid the number of books was increased to twelve, by a divtsioa 
of the seventh and twelfth ; and some other small impnxv^nenta 
were made. The third edition was published in 1678 ; and the 
widow, to whom the cc^ was then to devolve, sdd aQ her clums 
to Simmons ^ eight pounds, acomling to her receipt ^vei^ 
Dec. 21, 16^9. Simmons had already agreed to transfer the 
whole right to Brabazcci Ayhner for twenty five pounds ; and 
Aylmer sold to Jacob Tonson half, August 17, 1683, and hal^ 
March 24, 1690, at a piice conmdereMy enln^ged. In the Ms^ 
tmy oiParadke Ixnt a dexhiction thus mmute vnll rather gratify 
than &tjgue. 

The slow sale and tardy reputation of this poem have been 
always menUoned as evidences of negated merit, and of the 
uncertainty of Ikerary fiime ; and kiquiries hare been made, and 
cmijectures offered, about the causes of its l(»)g obscurity and 
late recepdon. But has the case been tndy stated ? Have not 
lamentadon and wonder been lavished on an evil that was never 
felt ? 

* That in ^le reigns of Charles and James the Paradise Lose 
received no pubHe acclamations, is rea<Hly confessed. Wit and 
literature were on the side of the court ; and who that solicited . 
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tMmf dt Itthbn iroi^ Tenture to pndse the defender of the 
Fcgiddes ? Att that be hknself coiM think hit due, firom evU 
tmgmeB in evU nbyty was that reverential aili>cc whkh was gen* 
moosly [ureserired. Bat k cannot be nifeiTed, that his poem was 
fiat raadi or not> howerer nnwiUbgiy, admired. 

The sale, tf it be eonadered, will justify the pubttc. Those 
srho have^no power to judge of past times but hf thdr owmf 
abould alwa]rs doubt their coadusions. The catt fer books was 
BetinMihon'sagewhathisinthepreaent* Torpid was not then 
m genenl amusement; neither tradefs, nor often gentleni«H 
thought tbemaelfM diagraoed bjr ignoran c e* The women had 
•stihen AspicedSoMlerature^norwas everfhouse supplied with 
n doset of knowledget Tbose^iBdeed) who professed leammg^ 
weie not less learned than at any other tinse } but of that middle 
'net of students who read for pleasure or accomplishment, and 
wh& buf the numerous products of modem ^pogn^iy, the 
iMunber was then conqiaiativ«ly smaU. To profe the paucity of 
readers, it may be si^Rcient to remaric, that the nation had been 
salaified, from IdSS to 16M, that is, forty one years, witib only 
iwoeditMnsof theworksof Shakespeare, which pn>bd>ly did not 
together make one thooMnd copies. 

The sale oftMrteen bundled copies m two yeaw, in o pposition to 
sonrach recent enmity, and to a style of versification new to fill and 
Jngusdng to tauHf^ was an uncommon exsmple of the prevalence 
of genius. The demand did not immediately increase; formany 
moie readers ^an were suppied at first the nation did not afford. 

. Oidy tltfee tteusand were sold in deven years ; for it forced 
idi way without as^stance ; its admirers did not dare to publish 
their opinion ; and the opportunities now given of attracdng 
nodee by advertisements were tfien very few; the means of pro« 
cb&mng the pubUcatisn of new books have been produced by that 
general literature which now pervades the nadon through, all its 
ranks* 

Sutthe repmadon and price of the copy stiH advanced, till this 
vevolution put an end to the secrecy of love, and FaradUe L^i 
broke into open view with suffident security of kind reception. 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conjectui^ with what temper Biiltoo 
surveyedthe silent progress <rf his work, and maricedhis reputatkm 
. ateahng its way m a kind of subterraneouaeun^ent through.fear and 
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silence. I cannot but conceive him calm and confident, little dis- 
appointod, not at dl dejected, relying on his own merh with steady 
c<m9cimisness, and waking, without impatience, the vicissitudes of 
opinion, and the impartiaiitf of a future generation. 

In the mean time he continued his studies, and supplied the 
wmt of Mght by a very odd expedient, of which Philips gives the 
following account. 

Mr.i. Philips tells us, " that though our authorhad dtdiy about 
ktm one or oU|^ to read, some persons of man's estate, who, of 
their own accord, greecUty catehed at the opportunity of beings 
his readers, that they might as well reap the ben^t of what they 
vtad to hhn, at oblige lum by the benefit of their reading ; and 
others of yoimger years were sent by their parents to the samfe 
/ end ; yet excuakig only the eldest daughter, by reason oi her 
^ bodily iofiraaity, and difi^cuh utterance of speech, which, to say 
}\ truth, I doubt was the principal cause of excusing her, the other 
^wo were condemned to the perforauoice of riding, and exactLy 
prcmouncing of all the languages <^ whatever book he should, at 
<Mie time or other, thiok fit to peruse, viz. the H^rew, and^I 
think the Syriac, the Greek, the Latin, the Italian, Spanish and 
French. All which sorts of books to be confined to read, without 
understanding one word, must needs be a trial of padence almost 
beyond endurance. Yet it w» endured by both for a long time, 
Plough the irksomeness of tl^b employment could not be alwi^a 
concealed, but broke out more and more into expressions of un> 
easiness ; so that at length they were all, even the eldest also, 
sent out to learn some curious and ingenious sorts of manu£u:ture, 
that are proper for women to learn, particularly embroideries m 
gdd or silver/* 

In die scene of misery winch this mode of intellectual labour 
sets before our eyes, it is hard to determkie whether the daugh« 
ters or the fiuher are most to be lamented* A lai^uage not 
understood can never be so read as to give pleasure, and very 
seldom so as to convey meaaing. If few men would have had 
resolution to write books with such embarrassments, few likewise 
would have wanted abili^ to &id some better expedient. 

Three years after his Faradzse Lostj 1667, he publi^ed his 
HUtory of England^ comfMidng the whole fable of Geofireyof 
Monmouth, uk! contimied to tl^ Norman invasion. Why he 
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should have given the first part, which he seemt not to believef 
apd which is universally rejected, « it is c^fficult to conjecture. 
The style is harsh ; but it has somethbg of rough vigour, which 
perhaps may oft^n strike, though it cannot i^ease. . 

On this history the licenser again fixed his claws, and before 
he would transmit it to the press tore out several parts. Some 
censures of the Saxon monks were taken away, leat they sho^ 
be «4^pUed. to the modern clergy ; and a character of the koig 
parliament and assembly of divines was excluded^ of which the 
author gave a copy to.the earl of Ai^lesea, aad which, btiai^ after- 
ward published, has been ^iiace isserted in its proper pkioe., 

The same year were printed, Faradke Regaimd^ and Smmfmon 
jigonistea^ a tragedy written in imitation of the aneieiitSi and never 
desigoed by the author for the stage. As these poems were pub. 
Hdied l^ ancrther bookseller, it has been asked whether Simmons 
was discouraged from receiving them l^ the slow sale of the 
i)rmer. Why a writer cteuiged hb bookseller a hundred years 
ago, I am &r from hewing to discover. Certainly, he who hi 
t^o yesffs sells thirte^ hundred cc^ieaof a v<^ume in quaito, 
hou^ for two paym^ts of five pounds each, has no reason to 
repo^ his purchase. 

When Mihon showed Paradiae Btgwudvo Elwood, " This,** 
said he,^is owing to you ; ^or you put it in my head l^ the 
question you put to me at ChaUbnt^ which otherwise I had not 
thought of.*' 

His last poetical offspring was his &yi|^e. He could not, 
as Elwood reUtes, endure to hear ParadUe Lou preferred to 
Paradise Regained. Many causes may vitiate a writer's judg- 
ment of his own works. On that which has cost him much labour 
he sets 1 high valued becaiiae he is unwilling to think that he has 
been diligent in vak ; what has been proditci|d without toilsome 
efforts is considered with delight, as a proof of vigorous faculties^ 
and fertile invention ; and the last woric, whatever it be, has 
necessarily most of the grace of novelty. Milton, however it hap* 
pened, had this prejudice, and had it to lumaelfl j 

To that multiplicity of attainments, and extent of coroprehcn- 
skm, that entitle this great author to our veneration, may be added 
a kind of humble ^gnity, which did not difldain the meanest ser- 
vices to literature* The epic poet, ^ cmitPOvertiBt, the poiiticiam 
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l»ving dkettidf deacended to accommodate chUdren ^ith a book 
of ni^meiitS)iiow,iathe last years of his life, composed a bo(^ 
of logic, for the imtifttk»i of students in philosophy ; and pvb- 
lished, 1 672, jinh Logics filenior ImHtutio ad Petri Bam Metko* 
dum concinnata ; that is, ^< A new scheme of logic, acccHr^g to 
the method of Ramus/' I know not whether, even in this boob 
he did not int^id aii act of hostllky against the universides ; for 
Ramus was one of the first oppugnmrs of the eid philosophy, who 
distarbed with^K>vations the ijuiet of the schools* 

His polemicid disposition, again revived. He Imd now been 
safe io fen^, that hr forgot lus fears, and pubHshed a Trmtite <f 
true ^ei^umi ^lawtj^, 9€kim9j tolenUimy and the ktBt mmiau to fire^ 
vent t^ gmmth (ffioftery. 

But this litde ttact is modestly wrkten, with respect&l men- 
tion of the church of Englai^ at^ an app^ to the thirty nkie 
flStldes. His principle of toleration is, agreement in the sufii* 
ciency oi the sci^tures ; and he extends it to aU who^ whaief^ 
their opinions are, profess to derive them from the sacred bool»' 
The papists appeal to other testimonies, and are th^^lbre, in hb 
opinion, not to be pem^tted the liberty oi either public or private 
worship ; for though Uiey plead consci^e, we have no warrantj 
he says, to regard conscience vfhich is not grounded in scrifiiure. 

Those who are not convinced by his reasons, may be perhaps 
ddighted with his wit The term Roman CathoUc is, he says, 
one of the flofie^s buUs ; it is fiarticuUir untversaly or catholic sMs* 
matte. m ' 

He has, however^ somethhig better. As the best preserva* 
tive against popery, he recommemh the diligent perusal of the 
scriptures ; a duty, from which he warns the busy part c^ man- 
kind not to think themselves excused. 

He now reprinted Ids juvenite poems, with some additions. 
^In the last year of Ins life he s^it to the press, seemmg to take 
-^delight in publication, a collection of femiiiar epistles in Latin ; 
to which, being too few to make a volume, he added some aca* 
demical exercises, which perhi^s he perused with pleasure, as 
they recalled to his menKoy the days of you^, but fer which 
nothing but veneratkmfer his name could now procure areader. 

When he had attained Ms sixty siyah year, the gout, with 
wluch be had be^ knig tormented, prevailed over the enfeebled 
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t)0v9trs of fisturf. He died b3r n -quiet mid ^ItkA eH^m^ffBj 
Aiotit ttie te»th ^Ifovemberj 16r4, 1^ Ms house in Bunhili fiddss 
ttid i^s buried fljlj^ f^er in the thtticelof St. Giles M 
(MpplQgmc. HM^^pai was vtity spi^ddiilyllnd numerouBljr 
utteilded. ^K 

Up(Hi his grate thesis tmpposed to hanFe bemi no memoriid ; 
Mt iti o^ tiftie a nAoQumeot has been erected in Wtstminster 
Mtief !7^ tht author ^ Patadke L9^^ hy Mr. Be^on, nbo has 
ih the iB8crf{ytidn bestowed titove wdrds upon hli^stilf than upon 

When the inscrip^n^ the inonuraebt tA PhiUps, in which 
he was said to be 90H ^^&Hono ^eetmdm^ was exhikated to Dr. 
?prat, then dean of Westihhister, he refused to admit it ; the 
illiiHe cf Miitim was^ hi his opmkn) too detestable to be read on 
4e w^ of a bulldipg dedicated to devtHion. Atterbury, who 
Ulcceeded him, behig author of the inscription, permitted its re- 
ception. " And such hai been the change of publie <^ini<ai," 
sAid Dr. Grcgbrjr, from whom I heard this account, " that I have 
ittTen erectdd in the dwirch a statue of that man, whoie name I 
<mce knew conddered as a p(^ution of its walls." 

Sfihon has the'reputaticm of having been m Ws youth eminently / 
ts^atitiftd, so as to have been called the lady of his college. Hfe | 
hdfr, whidh was 6f a light brown, patted at the foretop, aiid hung 
i6vm upcm his shoulders, according to the piaure which he has ' 
given of Adam. He was, however, not of the heroic stature, but 
rather below the middle sisse, according to Mr. ttichardson, who 
mciifeis him as having narrowly escfeiped fi-om being short and 
thick. He wa? Vigorous and active, and delighted in the exercise 
of the sword, in which he is related to have been eminently skilftil. 
his weapon was, I believe, not the rapier, but the backsword, Of 
wMdh he recommends the use in his book on educaticm. 

Ilis eyes are sdd never to have been bright ; but, if he was a 
dfexterous fencer, they must have been oncQ quick. 

His domestic habits, so far as they are known, were those of a 
UHft studcfnt. He drank little strong drink of any kind, and 
fted inritbbUt excess in quantity, and in his earlii6r years without * 
delicacy of ehoace. In his youth he studied late at night ; but 
afterward changed his hours, and rested in bed from nine to four 
in the summer, and five in winter. The course of his day was 
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best known «fter he wsts blind. When he fir^rose) he heard a 
chapter in the Hebrew biblet and then studioH^ twelve ; then 
took some exercise for an hour ; then du||^^^^ played on the 
organi said sung^ ov heard another iui^^^m studied to six ; 
th^n entertained his visitors till eight ;^^Kupped, and, after a 
ri ' . ^P^ o^ tobacco and a glass of wMMS^IFto bed. 

So is his life described ; but this even tenor aiq;>ears attain- 
sd)le Qply in colleges. He that lives in the world will sometimes 
have the succession of his practice broken and confusecf. Visit- 
ors, of whom Milton is represented to have had great nuiiftilers» 
will come and stay unseascmi^ly ; buunesS) of which every man 
has some) must be done when.others will do it. 

When he^ did not care to rise early, he had something read to 

him by hb bedside ; perhaps at this time his ds^ughters were 

employed. He cpmposed much in the morning, and dictated in 

' the day, sitting obEqtiely in an elbow chair, wi^^hujeg Jhrom 

over the arm* * , 

Fortune appears not to have had much of his care. In the civil 
wars he lent his personal estate to the parliament ; but when, 
after the contest was decided, he solicited repayment, he met 
not only with neglect, but «^ry^ rebuke s and, having tired both 
himself and his ftiends, was given up to poverty and hopeless 
indignation, till he showed how able he was to do greater service. 

He was then made Latin seci:etary, with two hundred pounds 
a year ; and had a th9usand pounds for his Defence qf the people. 
His widow, who, after his death, retired to Namptwich in Chesh- 
ire, and died about 1729, is said to have reported that he lost two 
thousand pounds by intrusting it to a scrivener ; and that, in the 
general depredation upon the church, he had grasped an estate 
of about dxty pounds a year bek>nging to Westminster Abbey, 
which, like other sharers of the plunder of rebellion, he was after- 
ward obliged to return. Two thousand pounds, which he had 
placed in the excise ofUce, were also lost. There is yet no reason 
to believe that he was ever reduced to indigence. His wants, 
being few, were competently supplied. He sold his library before 
his death, and left his &mily fifteen hundred pounds, cxi which 
his widow laid hold, and only gave one hundred to each of his 
daughters. 
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Ifis literature's unquestionably great. He read all the lan« 
fuages which sf^Mj^ered either as learned or polite ; Hebrew, 
with its two diajfi^^Kek, Latm, Italian, French, and Spanish. 
In Latin his skn^^Buch as places him in the first rank of 
writers and critics^^||ihe appears to have cultivated Italian 
with uncommon diligencST The books in which his daughter, 
who used to read to him, represented him as most del^hting, 
^ftea* Homer, which he could almost repeat, were Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses and Euripides. His Euripides is, by Mr. Cradock*s 
kindness, now in my hands ; the margin is sometimes noted ; 
but I liave found nothing remarkable. 

Of the English poets he set most value upon Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Cowley. Spenser was apparently his &vourite ; 
Shsdcespeare he may easily be supposed to like, with every 
other skilful readier ; but I should not have expected that Cow- 
ley, whose ideas of excellence were different from his own, 
would have had much of his approbation. His character of' 
Dryden, who sometimes visited him, was, that he ttras a good 
rhymist; but no poet 

His theological opinions are said to have been first calvinisti« 
cal ; and afterward, perhaps when he began to hate the presby- 
terians, to have tended toward arminianism. In the mixed 
qtiesdons of theolc^ and government, he never thinks that he 
can recede far enough from popery or prelacy; but what Baudius 
says of Erasmus seems applicable tp him, tnagU ftabuit quod 
Jugerety gnam guod segiieretur. He had determined rather what 
to (;ondemn, than what to approve. He has not associated him- 
self with any denomination of protestants ; we know rather what 
he was not, than what he was. He was not of the church of 
Rome ; he was not of the church of England. 

To be of no church is dangerous. Religion, of which the 
rewards are distant, and which is animated only by faith and, 
hope, will glide by degrees out of the mind, unless it be invigo- \ 
rated and reimpressed by external ordinances, by stated calls to \ 
worship, and the salutary influence of example. Milton, who " 
appears to have had full conviction of the truth of Christianity, , 
and to have regarded the holy scriptures with the profoundest 
veneraticm, to have been untsdnted by an heretical peculiarity of 
opinion, and to have lived in a confirmed belief of the immediate 
and occasional agency of Providence, yet grew old without any 
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Tiuble wobhip. la the distribution of his hoiu^ tb^ w^ no 
hour of prayeri either solitaiy, or >yith his ho^dhold ; oxx^j^tkiff, 
public prayers^ he omitted all.-f^ ^^Hl 

Of this omission the reason has beep soi^^H^n a, supposition), 
lyUkh ought never to be madjSi that mS^e wi^ their om^ 
s^pprabation, and justify their conducf'to themselves. Pr^y^r 
certainly was not thought superfiuou^ by him) who represen|l^ 
our first parents as praymg acceptably in the state of innoceuc^i. 
^Xid efficaciously after tlieir fall. That he lived without pfay^ 
can hardly be a£5nned ; his studies and meditations were ntx 
habitual prayer. The neglect of it in his family wan probably *. 
£euilt for which he condemned lumself, and which he intended 
to correct, but that death^ as too often happens, intercepted 1^ 
rcfbrmation. 

His political notions were those of an acrimonious and surl|^ 
republican, for which it is not known that he gave any better 
reason than that afiofiular government was the moat frugal i for. 
the trappings of a monarchy would set vfi an orcUnfiry common'* 
wealth. It is surely very shallow policy, that supposes moi^ey tp 
be the chief good ; and even this, without considering that the 
support and expense of a court is, for the most part, only a paj:- 
ticular kind of traffic, by whidh money is circulated, without any 
national ^impoverishment. 

Milton's republicanism was, I am a&aid, founded in an envious 
hatred of greatness, and a sullen desire of independency \ i^ 
petulance impatient pf controlf and pride disdainful of si^)eri- 
ority. He hated monarchs in the state, and prelates in the* 
church ; for he hated all whom he viras required to obey. It is 
to be suspected, that his predominant desire was to destroy rather 
than establish, and that he felt not so much the love of liber^ as 
repugnance to authority. 

It has been observed, that they who most loudly clamour for 
liberty do not most liberally grant it. What we know of Milton's 
character, in domestic relations, is, that he was severe and arbi- 
trary. His family coniusted of women ; ^d there appears in 
his books something like a Turkish contempt of females, as sub- 
j ordinate and inferior beings. That his own daughters might not 
j break the ranks, he suffered them to be depressed by a meax| 
] and penurious education. He thought woman made only for 
: obedience, and man only for rebellion. 
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Of his fiunily some account may be expected. His sister^ fii^t 
married to Mr. Philips, afterward married Mr. Agar, a fti^E^ 
of her first husband, yfho succeeded him in the crown office. She 
had by her first husband, Edward and John, the two njepbeya 
If bom Mikon educated ; and by her second, two daughters. 

His brother, ur Christopher, had two daughters, Mavy apd 
Catharine ;* and a son, Thomas, who succeeded Agar in the 
crown <^ce, and left a daughter living in 1749 in Grosvenor 
street. . 

Milton had children only by his first wife ; Anne, Afavyi,and 
Deborah. Anne, though deformed, married a master bji|ldqr, 
and died of her first child. Mary died single. Deborah mar« 
lied Abraham Clark, a weaver in Spitalfields, and lived seventy 
m years, to August 1727. This is the daughter of whom pub- 
lic mention has been made. She could repeat the first lines o^ 
Homer, the Metamorphoses, and some of Euripides^ by having 
often read them. Yet here incredulity is ready to make a stand* 
Many repetitions are necessary to fix in the memory lines not 
upderstQod ; and why should Milton wish or want to hear them 
flo often ? These lines were at the beginning of the poems. Of 
% book written in a language not understood, the beginning r^ses 
no more attention than the end ; and as those that underfCbijijd it 
Imow commonly the beginning best, its rehearsal will seldom be 
necessary. It is not likely that Milton required any passage to 
be so much repeated as that his daughter could learn it ; nor 
fikely that he desired the initial lines to be read at all ; nor that 
. the daughter, weary of* the dmdgery of pronouncing unideal 
sounds, would voluntarily commit them to memory. 

To this gentlewotnan Addison made a present, and promised 
some establishment ; . but died soon after. Queen Caroline sent 
her fifty guineas. She had seVen sons and three daughters ; but 
none of them had any children, except her son Caleb and her daugh- 
ter Elizabeth. Caleb went to fort St. George in the Eastlndies^ 

* Both tl|pae persons were XWin^ at tiolloway about the jear 1734, and at 
tbat time possessed such a degree of health and strength as enabled them 
on Sundays and prayer days to walk a mile up a steep hill to Highgate 
chax»el. One of them was ninety two at the time of her death. Their par- 
entage was known to Hw, and their names were corrupted into Melton. 
By the crown offiee, maotioned in the two last paragraphsj we are to un- 
derstand the crown office of the court of chancery. H* 
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nnd had two sons of whom nothing is now known. Elizabeth 
married Thomas Foster, a weaver in Spitalfields ; and had seven 
children, who all died. She kept a petty grocer's or chandler's 
sh^p, first at Holloway, and afterward in Cock lane, near Shore- 
ditch church. She knew little of her grandfether, and that little 
was not good. She told of his harshness to his daughters, and 
his refusal to have them taught to write ; and, in opposition to 
other accounts, represented him as delicate, though temperate, 
in his diet. 

In r750, April 5, Comua was played for her benefit. She had 
so Uttle acquaintance with diversion or gaiety, that she did not 
know what was intended when a benefit was offered her. The 
profits of the night were only one hundred and thirty poimds, 
though Dr. Newton brought a large contribution ; and twenty 
pounds were given by Tonson, a man who is to be praised as often 
as he is named. Of this sum one hundred pounds were placed in 
the stocks, after some debate between her and her husband in 
whose name it should be entered ; and the rest augmented their 
Httle stock, with which they removed to Islington. This was 
the greatest benefaction that Paradise Lost ever procured the 
author's descendants ; and to this he who has now attempted to 
relate his life, had the honour of contributing a prologue** 



IN the examination of Milton's poetical works, I shall pay so 
much regard to time as to begin with his juvenile productionis. 
For his early pieces he seems to have had a degree of fondness 
not very laudable ; what he has once written he resolves to pre- 
serve, and gives to the public an unfinished poem, which he 
broke off because he was nothing satiqfied with what he had doncf 
supposing his readers less nice than himself. These preludes 
to his future labours are in Italian, Latin, and English. Of the 
Italian I cannot pretend to speak as a critic ; but I have heard 
them commended by a man well quatified to decide their merit. 
The Latin pieces are lusciously elegant ; but the delight which 
they afford is rather by the exquisite imitation of the ancient 
writers, by the purity of the diction,'and the harmony of the num- 
be A, than by any power of invention, or vigour of sentiment. They 

• Johnson's Works, V©1. 1. 
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are not all of equal value ; the elegies excel the odes ; and some 
of the exercises on gunpowder treason might have been spared. 

The English poems, though they make no promises of Faru' 
disc Lo9tj* have this evidence of ge^uS) that they have a cast 
original and unborrowed. But their peculiarity is not excellence ; 
if they differ from verses of others, they differ for the worse ; for 
they are too often distinguished by repuldve harshness ; the com. 
bination of words are new, but they are not pleasing ; the rhymes 
and epithets^seem to be laboriously sought, and violently applied. 

That in the early parts of his life he wrote with much care 
appears from his manuscripts, happily preserved at Cambridge, 
in which many of his smaller works are found as they wei*e first 
vrritten, with the subsequent corrections. Such relics show how 
excellence is acquired ; what we hope ever to do with ease we 
must learn first to do with diligence. 

Those who admire the beauties of this' great poet, sometimes 
Ibrce their own judgment into false approbation of his little pieces, 
and prevail upon tliemselves to think that admirable which is 
only singular. All that short compositions can commonly attain, 
is neatness and elegance. Mihon never learned the art of doing 
little things with grace ; he overlooked the milder excellence of 
suavity and softness ; he was a Hon that had no skill in dandling 
the kid. 

One of the poems on which much praise has been bestowed 
.is Lycidaa ; of which the diction is harsh, the rhymes uncertain, 
and the numbers unpleasing. What beauty there is, we must 
therefore seek in the sentiments tmd images. It is not to be 
ccmsidere^d as the effusion of resd passion ; for passion runs not 
after remote allusions and obscure opinions. Plosion plucks no 
berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon Arethusa and 
Mincius, nor tells of rough mtyr* and fauns with clov^ heeh 
Where there is leisure for fiction, there is little grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there is no truth ; there 
is no art, for there is nothing new. Its form is that of a pastwal,, 
easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting ; whatever images it can 
supply are long ago exhausted ; and its inherent improbability 
always forces dissatbfaction on the mind. When Cowley tells of 

* With the exception of Comus, in which, Dr. Johnson afterward myn^ 
may very plainly be discovered the dawn or twilight of Paradise Lost C. 
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Hervey, that th^y stuficd together, it is easy to suppose hoir 
much he must miss the companion df his labours, said the part- 
ner of his tliscoveries ; but what image of tefldem^s can be ex- 
cited by these Bnes ? * - 

" We drove afielcly and both together heard * ^ 

What time tie grey fly winds her ttdttjr hj^m^ 
Battening om* flocks Urith tlie fresh dews of night" 

We ktiovir that they nevef drove a field, and that they had no 
flctek« to batten ; and though it be allowed that the refA^sentalion 
ttiay b^ allegorical, the true meaning is so uncertdn and remote) 
that it U liefer sought, because it carinot be known when it is 
-found. 

Among the flocks, and copses, and flowers, aj^ear tlte heathen 
deities $ Jove and Phoebus, Neptune and JSoliis, with a long tndn 
of mythological imagery, such as a college eaaly supplies. Nodr* 
ing can less display knowledge, or less exercise inrentiot], than 
to 'tell how a shepherd has lost his companion, and mu^ no^ 
feed his flocks alone, without any judge of hiS skill in piping ; 
and how One god asks an6ther^god what is become of Lycidas, 
and how neither god can tell. He who thus grieves yidH excite 
no sympathy ; he who'thus praises will confer no honour. 

This poem has yet a grosser fktdt. With these trifling flcdcffi^ 
are mingled the most awful and sacred truths, such as ougiit 
never to be polluted with such irreverend combinations. The 
shepherd likewise is now a feeder of sheep, and afterward an 
ecclesiastical pastor, a superintendant of a christian flock. Such 
eqmvocations are always unskilful ; but here they are indecetity 
^md at least approach to impiety, of which, however, I beliere 
the writer tiot to have been coinscious. 

Such is the power of reputation justly acquired, that its blaze 
drives' away the eye from nice examinaticxi. Surely no m^n 
<:ould have ^cied that he read Lycidaa with pleasure, had ix^ 
not known its author. ^ 

Of the two pieces, V Allegro and II Penserosoj I believe ojrin- 
ion is uniform ; every man that reads them, reads Ihem with 
pleasure. The author's dedgn is not, what Theobald has re- 
lAjfrkcd, merely to show how objects derive their colours frotn 
tlie mind, b^ representmg the operation of the same things upcm 
the gay and the melancholy temper, or upon the same man as 
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lie is dffera^tljr dtspossd ; but rather how^ among ^esutcessive 
variety of appearances, every di^xwidon of mind takes hold on 
those by ivhich ft may be gratified* 

The cheerful nfai> hears the lark in thr morning ; the fieruive 
man hears the nightifigale in the evening. The cheerful man 
sees the cock strut) and hears the horn and houncto echo in the 
vood ; then walks not umeen to obsenre the glory of the ri^g 
sun, or listen* to the sin^ng milkmaid) and view the labours of 
^le ploughman and the mower ; then casts his eyes about him 
over scenes of smiling plenty, and looks up to the dbtant tower, 
the Terence of some feir inhabitant ; thus hcj pursues rural 
gaiety through a day of labour or of play, and delights himself at 
night with the j|nciful narratives t>f superstitious ignorance. 

The permve man, at one time,* walks unseen to muse at mid- . 
aight ; and at another hears the sullen curfew. If the weather ' 
drives him home, he sits in a room lighted only hy glomng emberB; 
«!r by k lonely lamp outwatches the nortli star, to dlscover^the ) 
ha^tatien of se|iarate souls, and varies the shades of meditation, 
by ecmtemplating the magnificent or pathetic scenes of tragic ! 
and epic poetry. When the morning comes, a morning gloomy \ 
with rsdh and wind^ he walks into the daVk trackless woods, falls j 
a!steep by some murmuring water, and with melancholy enthusi- ( 
asm expects some dream of prognosticatioii^ or some music play- : 
ed by atrial performers. • 

Both mirtfi and melancholy are solitary, silent inhal»tants of 
^e breast^ that neither receive nor transmit communication ; no : 
mention is therefore made qf a philosophical friend, or a pleasant j 
companicm. The seriousness does not arise from any partlcip^j!^^ ^ 
titm of calamity, nor, the gaiety from the pleasures o^ the bottl«» * 

The tnan of cheerfuln€B$^ having exhausted the country, triei,^ 
what towered cities will aflford, and mingles with scenes of splen- ! "*. 
i^ur, gay assemblies, and nuptial festivities ; but he mingles a \ • 
mere spectator, as, when the learned comedies of Jonson, or the \ 
wHd dmmas of Shakespeare are exhibited, he attends the theatre* ^ ^^ 

The pendve man never loses himself in crowds, but walks the| 
<;loaster, or frequents the cathedral, i Milton pifebq^y had not yell '. 
forsaken the church. 

Both his characters delight in mu^; butiie seems to think 
that cheerful notes would haVe obtained from Pluto a complete 

VOL. I. 15 
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dismissidn of Eurydice, of whom scrfemn sounds only procured a 
conditional release. 

For the old age of cheerfulness he makes no proviMon ; but 
melancholy he conduct^swith great dignity to the close of life. 
His cheerfuhiess is without levity, and his pensireiiets without 
asperity. 

Through these two poems the images are pr<q)erly selectedt 
and nicely distmguidied ; but the colours of the diction seem not 
sufficiently discriminated. I know not whether the charac^rs 
are kept sufficiently apart. No mirth can, indeed, be ftmnd in , 
his melancholy ; but I am afraid that I al>fay8 meet some melan- 
choly in his mirth. They are two noWe efforts of i magm atioB.* 

The greatest of his juvenile performances is the JH^k of 
'Comua/ in which may very plainly be discoveifed the dawn ov 
twilight of Paradise Lost. ] Milton appears to have formed very 
early that system of diction, and mode of verse, which his ma? 
turer judgfhent approved, and from which he never endecvoured 
tior desired to deviate. «• 

Nor doesComus afford only a Specimen of hb language ; it ex- 
hibits likewise his power of description and his vigour of senti- 
ment, employed in the praise and defence oi virtue. A work 
more truly poetical Is rarely found ; allunons, images, and 4^- 
l scriptive epithets, embellish almost every period with lavish 
decoration. As a series of lines, therefore, it may be con^dered 
as worthy of all the admiration with which the votaries have re- 
ceived it. 

As a drama it is deficient. The action is not probable. A 
mask, in those parts where supernatural intervention is admitted, 
must indeed be given up to all the freaks of imagination ; but, 
so hr as the action is merely human, it ought to be reasonable, 
which can hardly be said of the conduct of the two brodiers ; 
who, when their sbter sinks with fetigue in a pathless wihkmesBy 

. • Mr. Warton int'imates, and there can be little doubt of the truth of his 
conjecture, that Milton borrowed many of the imaged in these two fine po- 
ems from "Barton's Anatomy of Melancholy/* m book published in 1691, 
and at sundry timet since, abounding in learning, ourious information, and 
*• pleasantry. Mr. Warton atya, that Milton appears to have been an atten- 
tive reader thereof; and to this assertion I add, of my own knowledge, that 
it was a book that Dr. Johnson frequently resorted to, as many others have 
done, for amusement after the fatigue of study. H. 
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wander both away together in search of berries too far to find 
their way back^ and leave a helpless lady to all the sadness and 
danger of sditude. This, however^ is a defectj)verbalanced by 
its cobvemence* , 

IVhat deserves more reprehension is^ that the prologue spoken 
in the wild wood By the attendant spirit is addressed to the audi- 
ence ; a mode c^ communication so contrary to the nature of 
dramatic representation, that no precedents can support it. 

The discourse of the spirjit b too long ; an objection that may 
^ be made to almost all the following speeches ; they have not the 
sprightliness of a dialogue animated by reciprocal contention, 
but seem rather declamaticg^ deliberately composed, and formal- 
ly repeated, on a moral question. The auditor therefore listens 
as to tf lecture, without passion, without anxiety. 

The song of Comus has airiness and jollity ; but, what may 
recommend Milton's morals as well $is his poetry, the invitations 
to pl^ffiure are so general, that they exate no distmct images 
of corrupt enjoyment, and take no dangerous hold on the fancy. 

The following sdiloquies <^ Comus and the lady ai*e elegant, 
but tedious. The song must owe much to the voice if it ever 
can ddight. At last the brothers enter, with too much tranquil- 
liQr ; and, when they have feared lest their sister should be in 
danger, and hoped that she is not in danger, the elder makes 
a speech in praise of chastity, and the younger finds how fine it 
is to be a philosopher. ^ 

Then deseeds the spirit in the form of a shepherd ; and the 
brqther, instead of being in haste to as^ hb help, praises his 
^iging, and inquires his business in that place. It is*remarka- 
l^e, that at this interview the brother is taken with a short fit of 
rtiyming. The spirit relates that the lady is in the power of 
Ccmius ; the brother moralizes again ; and the spirit makes a 
kHig narraticm of no use because it is false, and therefore un- 
suitable to a good being. 

In all these parts the language is poetical, and the senlimcnts 
are generous j but there is something wanting to allure attention. 

The dispute between the lady and C(»nus is the most animat- 
ed and aflecdng scene of the drama, and wants nothing but a 
brisker reciprocation*of objections and replies to invite attention 
and detain it. 
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The swgs are vigorous, and full of imagery ^ but they are 
harsh in their diction, and not very musical in their numbers. 

Throughout the whole, the figures are too bold, ^d the lan- 
guage too luxuAant for dialogue. It is a drama in the epic, 
style, inelegantly splendid, and tediously instructive. 

The Sonnets were written in different parts of ^ilton's life, 
upon different occasions. They deserve not any particular crit- 
icism ; for of the best it can only be said, that they are not bad ; 
and perhaps only the eighth and the twenty first are truly enti- 
tled to this dender commendation. The fiibric of a sonnet, how- 
ever adapted to the Italian language, has never succeeded in ours, 
which, having greater variety of termination, requires the rhjrmes 
to be often changed. 

These little pieces may be despatched without much anxiety ; 
a gi*eater work calls ibr greater care. X am now to examine 
Paradise Lost ; a poem, which, considered with resect to de*^ 
sign, may claim the first plsfce, and with respect to perform^ce, 
the second among the productions of the human mind. 

By the ge«et:al consent of critics, the first praise.of g;eniu8 is 
due to the writer of ^ ep^c po,em, as it requu:es an assemblage 
of all the powers wliich are singly suflRcient for other compo^* 
tions. Poetry is the art qf xmiting pleasure with truths by calling 
imagination to the help of reason. Epic poetry undertakes to 
teach the most important trutlis by the most pleasing precepts^ 
and therefore relates some great event in the most alTectjingp 
manner. History must supply the writer with the rudim^ts of 
narration, which he must improve and exalt by a nobler art, 
must aninjate by dramatic energy, and diverafy by retrospection 
and anticipation ; morali^ must teach him the exact bounds, and 
different shades, of vice and virtue ; *from policy, and the prac- 
tice of life, he has to learn the discriminations of chai^ter,^ and 
the tendency of the passions, either sbgle or combined ; and 
physiology must suf^y him with illustraticms and images. To 
put these materials to poetical use, is required an imagination 
capable of painting nature, and realizing fiction. Nor is he yet 
a poet, dll he has attained the whple extention of his lai^uage, 
distinguished all the delicacies of phrase, and all the colours pf 
words, and learned to adjust their different sounds to all the va- 
rieties of metrical modulation. 
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Bossu 18 of GpiBion that the poet'sfirst work is to find a morale 
-which his &ble is afbrward to illustrate and establish. This 
seems to have been the process (mly of Miltdn ^.the moral of 
other poems is incidental and consequent ; in Milton's only it is 
essential and intrinsic. His purpose was the most useful and 
the most arduous ; to vindicate the ways tif God to man ; to show 
tiie reasonableness of religiooi and the necessity of obedience to 
the £yine law. 

To convey this moral) there must be a fabU^ a narration art- 
fully constructed) so as tcTexcite curiosity, and surprise expecta- 
tion. In this part of his work, Milton must be confessed to have 
quailed every other poet. He has involved in his account of 
the fall of man, the events which preceded, and those that were 
to :fottow it ; he has interwoven the whole system of theology 
inth such propriety, that every part appears to be necessary ; and 
scarcely a»y recital is wished shorter for the sake of quickening 
. the progress of the main action. 

The si^ect of an epic poem is naturally an event oi great 
importaoee* That of iKilton is not the destruction of a city, the 
cwduct of a cokmy, <»* the foundation of an empire. His subject 
is the &te of workls, the revolutions of heaven and of earth ; re- 
bellion against the supreme King, raised by the highest order of 
GPeated beings ; the overthrow of their host, and the punishment 
of their crime ; the creation of a new race <^ reasonable creatures t 
th«ir original haj^iness and innocenee,their forfeiture of immin^ 
taKty) and their restoration to hope and peace. 

Great events can be hastened or retarded only by persons of 
elevated dignity. Before the greatness displayed in Milton's 
poem, all other greatness shrinks away* The weakest of his 
i^ents are the highest and noblest of human beings, the original 
parents of mankind ; \|ith whose actimis th^ elements consented ; 
OB whose 'rectitude, or deviation of will, depended the state of 
terrestrial nature, and the condition of all the future inhabitants 
of the globe. • • 

Of the other agents in the poem, the chief are such as it is 
irreverence to name cm sl^ht occasions. The rest were lower 
powers ; 

• ■ of which the least could wield 

Those elementSy and arm him with the finrde 
Of all their regionf ; 
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powers, which only the control of Omnqxitewce restrains from 
. laying^ creation waste, and filling the vast expanse of space with 
ruin and confusion. To display the motives and actions of beings 
thus superior, so far as human reason can examine them, or 
human imagination represent them, is the task which this mighty 
poet htis undertaken and performed. 

In the examinadon of epic poems much peculation is com- 
monly employed upon the character a. T^Tie characters in the 
Paradise Loat^ which admit of examinaticxi, are those of ^gels 
and of man'; of angels good and evil ; of man in his innocent 
and sinful state. 

Among the angels, the virtue of Raphael is mild and i^acid, of 
easy condescension^and free communication ; diat of Michael is 
regal and lofty, and, as may seem, attentive to the dignity of his 
own nature. Abdiel and Gabriel appear occasionally, and act as 
every incident reqiures ; the. solitary fidelity of Abdiel is very 
amiably painted. 

Of the evil angels the characters are more divemfied. To 
Satan, as Addison observes, such sentiments are given as suit the 
most exalted and most defiraved ^ng, Milton has been censured 
by Clarke* for the impiety which sometimes breaks fropa Satan's . 
mouth. For there are thoughts, as he justly remarks, which no 
otxiervation of character can justify, because no good man would 
willingly permit them to pass, however trandently, through his 
own mind. To raskt Satan speak as a rebel, without any sufch 
expressions as might taint the reader^s imagination, was indeed 
oac of the great difi&culties in MiUi)n's undertaking ; and I can- 
not but think that he has extricated himself with great happi- 
ness. There is in Satan's speeches little that can g^ve pain to a 
I^ous ear. The language of rebellion cannot be the same with 
that of obe.dlence. The laaHgiiity of Satan foams in haughtiness 
and obstinacy ; but his expressicms are commonly general, and 
no otherwise offensiire than as they are wicked. 

The other chiefs of the celestial rebellion are very judiciously 
discriminated in the first, and second books ; and the ferocious 
character of Mdoch appears, both in the battle and the coundly 
with exact consbtency. 

To Adam and to Eve are given, during their innocence, such 
sentiments as innocence, can generate and utter. Their love is^ 

•Author of the " Essay on study." Dr. J. 
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pure benevolence and inutual veneration } their repasts are with- 
out luxury, and their diligence without toil. Their addresses to- 
their Maker have little more than the voice of admiration and 
gratitude. Fruition left them nothing to ask, and innocence left 
them nothing to fear. • 

But with guilt enter distrust^ and discord, mutual accusation, 
and stubborn self defence ; they regard each other with alienated 
minds, and dread theip Creator as the avenger of their transgres- 
sion. At last they seek shelter in his mercyj soften to repent- 
^ice, and melt^ in supplication. Both before and after the fal], 
the superiority of Adam is diligently susf^ed. 

Of the firobable and the marvellous^ two parts of a vulgar epic 
poem, which immerge the critic in deep c(»)sideradon, the Para'- 
(Kse Lost requires little to be said. It contains the history of a 
miracle, of creation and redemption ; it displays the power and 
the mercy of the Supreme Being ; the probable therefore is 
marvellous, and the marvellons is probable. The substance of 
the narrative is truth ; and, as truth allows no choice, it is, like 
necessity, superior to rule. To the accidental or adventitious 
parts, as to every thing human> «ome slight exceptions may be 
made ; but the mam febric is immovably supported. 

It is justly remarked by Addison, that t^is poem has, by the 
nature of its* subject, the advantage above all others, that it is uni- 
versally and perpetually interesting. All mankind will, through 
all hges, bear the same relation to Adam and to Eve, and must 
partake of that good and evil which extend to themselves. 

Of the machinery^ so called \fotti Bth Ifrh fAnxAm, by which is 
meant the occaaonal interposition of supernatural power, anothe^ 
fertile topic of critical remarks, here is no room to speak, because 
everything is done under the immediate and visible direction of 
Heaven ; but the rule is so far observed, that no part of the acdon 
could have' been accomplished by any other means. . 

Of episodes^ I think there are only two, con^ned in Raphael's 
reladon of the war in heaven, and^Michael's prophetic account 
of the changes to happen in this wwld. Both are closely con- 
nected with the great acdon ; one was necessary to Adam as a 
warning, the other as a consplatiop. 

To the completeness or integrity of the design, nothing can be 
objected ; it has distmctly and dearly what Aristotle requires, a 
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beginmn^, a middle and m eod. There U {leihapa no poexQ^ol 
the same lengthy from which so little can be taken withcMit ap- 
pai^t mutitation. Here luie no funeral games, nor is there muf 
long description of a shield. The short digresaons at the be- 
ginning of the thix:^ seventh and ninth books, might donbtiessr 
lie spaTiwi ; but saperfiuitieft so heautilul, who would takie atw^ ? 
or who does not wish that the author oi the Mad had gratified 
succeeding j^s with a. little knowledge of himsdf ? ^erfiaps 
no passages are more frequently or more attentively read thaa 
those extrinsic paiagraphs ; and, since the end of^poetry Jjs pleaa- 
w^e, that canned be impoedod wiih which aU are pleased. 

The que8tk)ns, whetjher the acdon of the poem be strict^ 
oncy whether the poem can be properly termed heroic^ and who 
is the hero, are nused by such readers as draw their principles 
of judgment rather &«*» books than from reason. Miltw^ 
though he entitled ^amcJJa^ Lost only SLfiQem^ yet calls it him*- 
self hei^c Mng^ Dryden petulantly and indecently d^ies the 
heroism of Adam, b»:au8e he wiU overcc^ne ; biu there Is no 
' reason why the hero should not be unfortunate, except establish- 
ed practice, since success and virtue do not go necesssorily to- 
gether. Cato is tiiM^.hero of Lucan ; but Lucah's authority will 
not \>t suffered by. Quintilian to decide. However, if success be 
necessary, Adam's deceiver was at last crushed ; Adam was 
restored to his ]\([aker's favour, and therefore may securely re- 
sume his human rank. « 

After the sch^ne and fabric of the poem^t must be consicter- 
' ed its component parts, the sentiftients and the diction. 

The sentiments^ as expressive of manners, or appropriated to 
characters^ are, for the greater part, unexceptionably just 

Splendid passages, containing.lessons of morality, or precepts 
x^ prudence, occur seldon^. Such is the original formation of 
this poem, that, as it admits no human manners till the &11, it 
can give little assistance to human conduct. It,s end is to rsuse 
the thoughts above sublunary cares or (Measures. Yet the prfdse 
6f that fortitude, with which Abdiel maintained his singularity of 
virtue against the scorn of multitudes, nftiy be accommodated to 
all times ; and Raphael's rept*oof of Adam's curiosity after the 
planetary motions, with the answer returned by Adam^ may 



bd dcmfitoit!/ ©pposed to any mte of lift) which afiy poet htis 
delivered. 

The thoughts which are occasiScMiany called^MNh^ iti fMe ptog^ 
f^ss, are such as coald onl^ be produced hftsk itnagiilatkm ki 
the highest degree fervid' etnd active,- to- vHikh matelials ymte 
supplied by incessant study and unliinhed curiosity. The heat 
of Milton's mind might be said to sublimate his learning, to 
throw off into hb work the spirit of science^ unmingled with its 
grosser parts. 

He had considered creation in its whole extent, arid his de« 
scripdons are therefore learned. He had accustomed- his imag- 
ination to unrestrained indulgence, and his conceptions therefore 
Were extensive. The characteristic quality of his poem is sub- 
limity. He sometimes descends to the elegant, but bis element 
is the great. He can occasionally invest himsdf with grace,; 
but his natural port is gigantic lofdness.* He cart please wften^ 
pleasure is required ; but it is his pecufiar power to'ailmiish. 

He seems to have been well acquainted vdtii his own g^iu^ 
and to know what it was that nattire had bestowed upon him mor^ 
bountifully than upon others ; the power of diii^Uiiyiftg th^ vaisti 
iQummadng the splendid, enforcing the aWAil^ darkenif%' die ; 
gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful ; he therefore chose af siib- 
jecton which too much could not be said, on wMch he m^t 
dreMs fency without the censure of extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and the occurrences of life, did - 
not satiate his appedte of greatness. To paint diings ai3 they f 
are, requires a minute attemion, and employs thememory^ther* 
than the fancy. Milton's delight was to sportm the wide regions { 
of possilMty ; reality wus a scene too narrow for' hfemlnd^ He I 
sent Iris faculdes out upon discovery, into worlds Where only imag^ 
inadon can travel, and delighted to form new modes ofeidaMnoe, 
and furmsh sendment and action to imperior beings, to Vmce the 
counsels of hell, or accompany the choire of heaven. 

But he could not be always in other worlds ; he must some- 
dtnes revisit earth, and tell of things visible and known. When 
he cannot raise wonder by the sublimity of his mind/ he gives 
delight by its ferdlity. 

* Algarotli terms it gi^antesca mblimitd Miltoniana. Dr. J. 
VOL, I. 16 
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Whatever be his subject, he never hak& to fill the imagiaatioo. 
But his images and descriptions of the scenes or (^rations of 
nature do not seem to be always copied from original form^ nor 
to have the frestoess, raciness, and miergy of immediate obser- 
vation. He saw nature, as Dryden expresses.it, tkrongh the 
afiectaclea qf books ; and on most occasions calls learning to his 
assistance. The garden of Eden brings to his mind the i^e of 
JSmta, where Proserpina was gathering flowers* Satan makes 
his way through fighting elements, like Jirgo between the C^tf* 
nean rocks, or Ulysses between the two 6!ict^ian whirlpools, when 
he shunned Char^bdis on the larboard. The mythological allu- 
sions have been justly ensured, as not beii^ always used with 
notice of their vanity \ but they contribute variety to the uarrat^, 
and produce an alternate exercise of the memory and the fimcy. 

Hb similes are less numenms, and more various, than those 
of Ms iM*edecessors. But he does ipt confine himself within the 
limits oAtgorous comparison ; his great excellence is amplitude^ 
and he expands the adventitious image beyond the dimen^icos 
which the occasion required. Thus, comparing the shield <^ 
Satan to the orb of the mocm, he crowds the imagination with the 
discovery of the telescope^ and all the wonders which the teles- 
cope discovers. 

Of his moral sentiments it is hardly praise to affirm that they 
excel those of all other poets ; for this superiority he was indebted 
to his acquaintioice with the sacred writings. The ancknt epic 
poets, wanting the light of revelf^n, were, very unskilful teach- 
ers of virtue ; their principal characters may be great, but they 
are not amisd>le. The reader may rise from their works with a 
greater degree of active or passive fortitude, and sometimes of 
prudence ; but he will be able to carry away few precepts of jus« 
tice, and none of mercy. 

From the Italian writers it appears, that the advantages of 
even christian knowledge may be possessed in vain. Ariosto's 

Sravity is generally known ; and though the deliverance ofJeru^ 
Uem may be considered as a sacred subject, the poet has been 
very sparing of moral insuniction. 

In Milton every line breathes sanctity of thought, and purity 
of manners, except when the train of the narmtion requires 
the introduction of the rebellious spirits ; and even they are 
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compeHed to acknowledge thdr subjecdon to God, \n such a 
maimer as excites reyercnce and confirms piety. 

Of human beings there are Ijut two ; but those two are the 
pweats of mankind, venerable before their fall for dignity and 
innocence, and amiable after it for repentance and submisuon. 
In thcfir first state their afTectbn is tender without weakness, and 
their piety sublime without presumption. When they hare sin- 
ned, they show how discord t)egins in mutual frailty, and how it 
oii|^ to cease in mutual forbearance ; how confidence of the 
divine filvou^ is forfeited by wn, and how hope of pardon may be 
obtained l^ penitence and prayer. A state of innocence we can 
only cottedve, if indeed, in>our present misery, it be posoble to 
csnoeke it ; but the sentiments and worship proper to a fiedlen 
and olTen^g being, we hare rit to learn, as we have M to 
practise. 

The poet, whatever be done, is always great. Our progeni- 
tets, in their first state, conversed with angels ; even whfen Wly 
and flin had degraded them, they had not in their humifiation the 
port of mean auiior^ ; and they rise again to reverwitial regard, 
wben we find that their prayers were heard. 

As human passions did not enter the world before the fall, 
there is in the Paradise Lost little opportunity for the pathedc ; 
bat what little there is has not been lost. That passion which is 
peculiar to rational nature, the anguish arising from the con- 
acioQsness of transgression, and the hont>i*s attending the sense 
of the (fivine ^spleasure, are very justly described and forcibly 
inopr^ssed* But the passions are moved (Hily on one occasion ; 
sublimity is the general and prevuling quality in this poem ; 
sublimity variously modified, sometimes descriptive, sometimes 
argumentative. 

The defects and faults of Paradise Losty for fouhs and defects 
every work of man must have, it is the business of impartial crit- 
iciam to discover. As in displapng the excellence of Milton, I 
have not made long quotations, because of selecting beauties 
there had .been no end, I shall in the same general manner men-' 
ti<Mi that which seems to deserve censure ; for what Englishman 
can take delight in transcribing passages, which, if they lessen 
the reputation of Milton, diminish in some degree the honour of 
our country ? 
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The 9€|imi% <tf n^ scheme doeft not admk ^e <wm i«w rt 
notice of verbal inaccuracies; ^hich Beptley^ periiif» bM^r 
flkiMed in i^mmar ibm m poetry^ has eften fo«nd, tho«|;k te 
aonetimes made them, and which he ia^mted tp the ehU'WWinm 
of a neviser, whom the.aythpr'e blindness obliged Yim t^^m^tW" 
A supposition, rash and groundless, if he thought it -tiues IBmI 
Tile and permctous, if, as is sai4,heinpnMr»^«He«red4ttote 
fiedse. 

The pl^n of Parmim Lost has this inconvieiiknee, <hat it com^ 
prises ne^ither human actions nor buaaan m«mef«.^ The nMi 
and woman who act and su^BFbr, are in a state which ne oiblff 
mian or womw can ever kfiow. The mader finds no tnywactiNi 
]^ wjvch he can be enf^i^^ ; behit^s no conditioii in whifA he 
can 1^ any eft)rt of inn^^natioo place hiuMM^lT; he liai», theieAmif 
little natural curio^ or sympaithy. 

We all, indeed, feel the effects v£ Adam's iBenbedtoice ; ^ve 
aU sin like Adam, and like him must idl bewail our ofiencea ; 
we have restless aaid insidious enemies in the fidlen angela; and 
in the blessed spirits we have guardtans and friends ; in the re- 
demption of mankind we hope to he mduded ; in the descripMian 
<^ heaven and hell we are snrely interested, as we aise aB to 
re^de hereafter either in the regions of horror or of bliss* 

9ut these truths are too important to be new ; they have been 
taught to our infimcy ; they have mingled with our solitary 
thoughts and familiar conversation, and are habitually interwi^vvnn 
mth the whole texture of life. Peing therefore wA ndw, tbegr 
nuse no unaccustomed emotiffli in the mind ; what we knew 
before, we cannot learn ; what is not unexpected, camM^t sur- 
prise. 

Of the ideas suggested by these awful scenes, fit)m some we 
recede with neverence, except when stated hours require their 
association ; and from others we shrink with horror, or admit 
them only as salutary inflictions, as counteipoiaes to our inteipests 
and passions. Such inures rather obstruct the career of &ncy 
than incite it. 

Pleasure and terror are indeed the genuine sources of poetry i^ 
but poetical pleasure must be such as human imi^ination can at 

• But, says Dr. Warton^ it has throughout a reference to humiui life and 
aetions. C. 
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kWKt floQcrive ; and poetical tervor «ich as bnoMH atrcs^ and 
%titiide nt^ combat. The good and evil of etecnity are ton 
fm^0fm» for ^ ^m^a^of wit ; the n^ind sinks und^ them in ) 
jiaanifp bel{ilea«ieas) Gootent uNitfa^caUn beJaef and tttuahle ado- \ 



lis^wm tmtihs, homeury magr ttdus a di&rem ap pea r ance^ and 
lie <CMitef ed to tktt vund by a new train of intermediate images. 
Tiiia M^ton has undertaken» and perfonned with pre^iancy and 
igi89«rofmiiidpeetiUartohimseI£ Whoerer conaideia the few 
miksA poai^Qnt which the scriptures afforded liiRi, will wonder 
by wh^ energetic operation he expanded them to such extent, 
md JMBified tbnaa to ao much varied, retrained as he Vtls by 
leiiglpus Beverence fnun yc^odousneas <^ fiction. 

Sena is a &M dist^ay of the nnited force of smdy and genius ; 
•fa grei^tuxumulatioii of materialai with judgment to digest^ , 
awi, bmf to omynne theneu Mikon w9a able €o sdect from 
natsf^, or irom Moryt fixim ancbnt £d>te) or fix>m nHxlern science^ 
whiam^r could ilhisfirate or adorn his thoughts. An accumuki- 
tin^fyf hnowledge improipaalfid hb mind, fermented by study^ 
and exalted by imagina^on. 

It has been therelbre siad, wiOiout an indec^t hyperbole, by ' 
one of his encmniasta, that in reading Farm&9e Loat^ we read a 
boc^ <^ uni¥^^ knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be si^)plied. The want of hu- 
mm mterest is always felt. ParadUe Lost is cme oi the books 
wUch the reader admires and lays down, and forgeU to take up 
agfdn. None ewt wished it longer than it is. Its perusal is a 
duty rather than a pleasure. We read Milton for instruclion, 
retire harassed and overburdened, and look elsewhere for recrc- 
s^on ; we desert our master, and seek fer compttucms. 

AwJther inconvem^Ke of Milton's design is, that it I'equkes 
the description of what cannot be described, the agency of spirits. 
He saw that immateriality supplied no images, and that he could 
ixA show angels acting but by instruments of action ; he there- 
fore invested them with form and matter. This, bebg neces- 
ssuy, was therefore defens^e ; and he should have secured the 
cenuatency of his ^stem, by keeping immateriality out of aght, 
and enticing his reader to drop it from his thoughts. But he 
has unhappily perplexed his poetry with his philosophy. His 
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infernal and cekstial powers are sometimes pure spifitt told 
sometimes ammated body. When Satan walks with his lance 
up<m the burning nutrlj he hasa body ; wh«i,in his passage be- 
tween hell and the new world,, he is in danger of wtokii^ in the 
vacuity, and is supported by a gust of rising vapours, he has a 
body ; when he animates the toad, he seems to be mere spirit, 
that can penetrate matter at pleasure ; when he stariM up in Mm 
ovm ahafiCf he has at least a determined form ; and when he is 
brought before Gabriel, he has a afimr and a afdMy which he had 
the power of hiding in the toad, though the arms of the contend^ 
ing angels are evidently material. 

The vulgar inhabitants of Pandxmonium, bemg it^w/mreiat 
/sfiiritBj are at large^ though vnthout number^ in a limited space; 
yet in the battte^ when they were overwhelmed by mountains^ 
their armour hurt them, crushed in ufion their suh&tancty nom 
grown gro98 by sinning. This likewise happened to the uncord 
rupted angels, who were overthrown the sooner for their armsf^ 
for unarmed they might easily as sfdrits have evaded by contract 
tion or remove. Even as spirits they are hardly s^nritml ; Ibr 
contraction and remove are images of matter ; but if they could 
have escaped without their armour, they might have escaped 
from it, and left only the empty cover to be battered. Uri^ 
when he rides on a sunbeam, is material ; Satan is materiid y/hetk 
he is afraid of the prowess of Adam. 

The ccmfusion of sjpkvit and matter, which pervades the whole 
narration of the war of heaven, fills it with incongruity ; and the 
book, in which it is related is, I believe, the fevourite of children^ 
and gradually neglected as knowledge is increased. 

After the operation of immaterial agents, which cannot be 
explained, may be con»dered that of allegomal pers(»s, which 
have no real existence. To exalt causes into agents, to invest 
abstract ideas with form, and animate them with activity, has 
idways been the right of poetry. But such airy beings are, for 
the most part, suffered only to do their natural (^ce, and retire^ 
Thus fame tells a tale, and victory hovers over a general, or 
perches on a standard ; but £une and victory can do no more.. 
To give them any real employment, or ascribe to them any ma- 
terial agency, is to make them allegorical no longer, but to shock 
the mind by ascribing effects to nonentity. In the Prometheus of- 
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JB^hyhiBf we sec violence and strength^ aad in the Alcc^Hs of 
£uripi^S) we see deathy brought upcai the stage^ all as active 
jpersons of the drama ; but no precedents can justify absurdity. 

Mikcffi's allegory of sin and dea^i b undoubtedly faulty. Sin 
b Indeed the mother of death, and may be allowed to be the por- 
laress of heU ; but when they stop the journey of Satan, a journey 
described as real, and when death offers him battle, the allegory 
is broken. That sin and death should have shown the way to 
liel^ might ha;re been allowed ; but they cannot facilitate the pas- 
aa^ by building a bridge, because the ^fficulty of Satan's pas- 
•sage is described as real and senstble, and the bridge ought to be 
only figurative. The hell asBigned to the rebellious spirits is 
described as not less local than the residence of man. It is pla- 
ined In some distant part of space, separated from the regions of 
harmony and order by a chaotic waste and an unoccupied vacu- 
ity ; but dn and death worked up a mole of aggravated soil, ce- 
jneotted irith a^fmlttu ; a work too bulky few ideal architects. 

T^ unskilful allegory appears to roe one of the greatest faults 
of the poem ; and to this there ^vas no temptation, but the au- 
thor's c^nion of its beauty. 

To the conduct of the narrative some objections may be made. 
Satan is with great expectation brought before Gabriel in para- 
dise, and is suffered to go away unmolested. The creation of 
man is represented as the consequence of the vacuity left in 
heaven by the expulsion of the rebels ; yet Satan mentions it as 
a f eport rife in heaven before his departure. 

To find sentiments for. the slate of innocence, was very diffi- 
cult; and something of an^pation perhaps is now and then 
discovered. Adam's discourse of dreams seems not to be the 
^wculationofanew created being. I know not whether his 
answer to the angel's reproof for curiosity does not want some- 
thing of propriety ; it is the speech of a man acquainted with 
many other men. Some philosophical noticais, especially when 
the philosophy is false, might have been better omitted. The 
angel, in a comparison, speaks of timorous deer, before deer 
were yet timorous, and belbre Adam could understand the com- 
parison. 

Dryden remarks, that Milton has some flats among his eleva- 
tions. This is only to say, that all the parts are not equal. In 
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«very w€rt-ky one part must be for the sake of othei*s ; si paiacc 
must have passages ; a poem must have ti^ansitioiiks. It is ne 
more to be required that wit should always be bteaing, than then 
the sun should ahrays stand at noon. In a great work there is a 
vicissitude of luminous and opaque parts, as there is in the world 
a succession of day and night. Milton, when he has expa^ated 
in the sky, may be allowed sometimes to^revisit eardi ; for xdiat 
other author ever soared so high, or sustained his flight so long ? 
Milton, being well versed in the Italian poets j appears to have 
borrowed often from them ; and, as every man catches some^ 
thing from his companions, his desire of imitating Ariosto*s lev- 
ity has disgraced his work with the ftara(H8e of fool^i a fictlpB 
not in itself ill imagined, but too ludicrous for its place. 

His play on words, in which he delights too oftjen ; hb equiv- 
ocations, which Bentley endeavours tp defend by the example <rf' 
the ancients ; his unnecessary and ungraceful use of terms rf 
art ; it is not necessary to mention, because they are ea»]^ re- 
marked, and generally censured ; and at last bear so little, pro- 
portion to the whole, that they scarcely deserve the attenticm of 
a critic. 

Such are the faults of tiiat wonder&il performance Paradise 
Lost I which he who can put in balance with its beauties must 
be considered not as nice but as dull, as less to be censured fear 
want of candour, than jntied' for want of sensibility. 

Of Faradiae Regained^ the general judgment seems now to be 
nght, that it is in many parts elegant, and every where instruct- 
ive. It was not to be supposed that the writer of Paradise Lost 
could ever write without great efi\mcm8 of fency, and exalted 
precepts of wisdom. The basis of Paradise Eegfoined is nwrrow ; 
a dialogue without action can never i^ease Hke an union of the 
narrative and dramatic povt^ers. Had this poem been written not 
by Milton, but by some imitatoi'^ it would have claimed and re- 
ceived universal praise. 

If Paradise Regained has been too much depreciated, ^San^tcw 
Jgtmiste^ has in requital been too much admired. It- could onfy 
be by long prejudice, and the bigotry of leanfing, that Mihoii 
could prefer the ancient tragedies, with their encumbrance of a 
chorus, to the exhibitions of the French and English stages ; and 
it is only by a bluxd confidence in the reputation of Milton, that 
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- m drama can be praised id "vlikh the bit«rme^te parte have 
neither caose nor consequence, neither imatiBtl not retard the 
<:ata8trophe. 

In this tragedy arei however, manf particular beaiudes, itaitf 
just sentiments and striking lines ; but it wants that power of 
Attracting the attention which a well connected plan produces. 

Miltcm would not have excelled in dramatic writing ; he knew 
bvman nature only in the gross, and had never studied the shades 
4>f character, nor the comt^iations of concurring, or the perplex* 
ity of contending pasdons. He had read much, and knew what 
books could teach ; but had mingled little in the worid, and was 
^ficient in ihc knowledge which experience must ccmfer. 

Through all his greater works there prevails an uniform pe- 
culiarity of diction^ a mode and cast of expression which bears 
little resemblance to that of any former writer, and which is sd 
&r removed from commori use, that an unlearned reader, when he 
first opens his- book, €nds himsdf surprised by a new language;* 

This novelty has been, by those who can find nothing wrong 
in Milton, imputed to his laborious endeavours after words suit- 
able to the grandeur of his ideas. Our languag'ey says Addi- 
son, 9unk under Mm. But the truth is, that both in prose and 
verse, he had formed his style by a perverse and pedantic prin* 
cijde. He was desirous to use English words with a foreign 
idiom. This in all his prose is discovered and condemned ; for 
diere judgment operates freely, neither softened by the beauty, 
nor awed by the dignity of his thoughts ; but such is the powei^ 
of his poetry, that his call is obeyed without resbtimce, the read^ 
er feels himself in captivity to a higher and a nobler mind, and 
criticism ^ks in admiration. 

Milton^s style was not modified by Ms subject ; what is shown 
wkh greater extent in Paradise Lostj may be found in Comua^ 
One source c^ his peculiarity was his ftmiiliarity with the Tus" 
can poets ; the disposition of his words is, I think, {reqoentty 
k»lian ; perhaps sometimes combined with other tongues. 

Of him, at last, may be said what Jonson says of Spoiser, that 
he wrote no language^ but has formed what Butler calls a Babylon* 
itk diaie€ty in itself harsh and barbarous, but made by exalted 
getiius, and exteninve lesoming, the vehicle of so much instruction 
and so much pleasure, that, like other lovers, we find grace in 
its deformity. 

VOL.1. 1?" 
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Whateveir be the feuhs of his dictioo, he cannot want tbf 
praise of copipuMiess and variety ; he was master of his Ian* 
guage in its full extent ; and has selected the melodbus words 
with such diligence, that from his book alone the art of Englidi 
poetry might be learned. 

After his dicticm, something must be said of hb vermjlcadon. 
2'/ie meamrcy he says, ia the EngUdi heroic verse vdthotu rh^me. 
Of this mode he had many examples among the Italians, and 
^ome in his own country. The earl of Surrey is ssdd to have 
translated one of Virgil's books without rhyme ; and, beside our 
tragedies, a few shcMrt poems had appeared in blank verse ; par- 
ticularly one tending to reconcile the nation to Raleigh's wild 
attempt upon Guiana, and probaWy written by Raleigh himself. 
These petty performances cannot be supposed to have much in* 
fluenced Milton, who more probably took his hint from Trisino'ift 
Itaiia Liberata ; and finding blank veVse easier than rhyme, was 
desirous of persuading himself that it is better. 

Rhyme J he says, and says truly, is no necessary adjunct qf true 
poetry. But perhaps, of poetry, as a mental operation, metre 
or music is no necessary adjunct ; it is however by the music of 
metre that poetry has been discriminated in all languages ; andf 
in languages melodiously constructed with a due proportion of 
long and short syllables, metre is sufficient. But cme language 
cannot communicate its rules to another ; where metre is scanty 
• and imperfect, some help is necessary. The music of the Eng- 
lish heroic line strikes. the ear so faintly, that it is easily lost, un- 
less all the syllables of every line co-operate together ; this co- 
operation can be only obtained by the preservation of every verse 
unmingled with another, as a distinct system of sounds; and this 
distinctness is obtained and preserved by the artifice of rhyme. 
The variety of pauses, so much boasted by the lovers of blank 
verse, changes the measures of an English poet to the periods 
of a dectaimer ; and there are only a few skilful and happy read- 
ers of Milton, v.^o enable their audience to perceive where the 
lines end or begin. Blank verscy said an ingenious critic, seems 
to be verse only to the eye. 

Poetry naay subsist without rhyme, but English poetry will 
not often please ; nor can rhyme ever be safely spared but where 
the subject is able to support itself. Blank verse makes some 
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approach to that wliich is called the lafddary style ; has neither 
the easiness of prose, nor the melody of numbers, and therefore 
^pes by long c(»itinuance. Of the Italian writers without rhyme, 
whom Mihon dleges as precedents, not one is popular ; ^what 
reason could urge in its defence, has been confuted by the ear. 

But, whatever be the advantage of rhyme, I cannot prevail on 
myself to. wish that Milton had been a rhymer ; for I cannot wish 
his work to be other than it b ; yet, like other heroes, he is to be 
admired rather than imitated. He that thinks himself capable 
of astonishing, may write blank verse ; but those that hope only 
tt> please, must condescend to rhyme. 

The highest praise of genius is original invention. Milton 
cannot be said to have contrived the structure of an epic poem, and 
therefore owes reverence to that vigour and*ampUtude of mind, 
to which all generations must be indebted for the art of poetical 
narration, for the texture of the fable, the variation of incidents, 
the interposition of dialogue, and all the stratagems that surprise 
and enchain attention. But, of all the borrowers from Homer, 
Milton is perhaps the least indebted. He was naturally a think- 
er for himself, confident of his own abilities, and disdainful of 
help or hinderance ; he ^d not refuse admission to the thoughts 
or images of his predecessors, but he did not seek them. From 
hfe contemporaries he neither courted nor received support ; there 
is in his writings nothing by which the pride of other authors 
might be gratified, or favour gained ; no exchange of praise, nor 
solicitation of support. His great works were performed under 
discountensoice, and in blindness, but difficulties vanished at his 
touch ; he veas bom for whatever is arduous ; and his work Is 
Bot the greatest of heroic poems, only because it is not the first. 
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vf F the gi*eat author of Hudibras there is a life prefixed to th^ 
later e^oofi of bis poem^ by an unknown writer, and therefore 
(^ dispi^al^e authority^ and some account is incidentally given 
by Wood, who confesses the uncertainty of his own narrative ; 
3XK)re however than they knew cannot now be learned, and nothing 
reaaakn bvSt to compare and copy them. 

S^MUKXr BvTLE^ was bom in .the parish of Strensham in 
Worcestershire^ according to his biographer, in 1613. This 
account Dr. Nash finds confirmed by the register. He was 
christened^ Feb. 14. 

His father's condition is variously represented. Wood men. 
tbns him as competently wealthy ; but Mr. Lcmgueville, the son 
of Butler's principal friend, says he was an hones^ farmer with 
some small estate, who made a shift to educate his son at the 
grammar school of Worcester, under Mr. ttenry Bright,* front 

* Thti9t ane i^ inrw^'ai the totfioi^ df ^le sboit aeeoimt of Butletv prefix^ 
^ t« Hadibrasy yvhUsk Dc. Johnsoa, ■otnritiuiteBdiiqp what lie says above^ 
seems to hivre supposed was written bj Mr. LoiigueTille« the fatheF ; but 
the contrary is to be inferred from a subsequent passage, wherein the author 
laments that he tad neither such an acquaintance nor interest with Mr, 
LongueTille as to prroture from him the golden remains of Biftlef ther« 
nea^Micd. He wa9 prohabty led into the mistaice bj a nole in the B^og. 
Brit. p. I(ff7, signifying that the son of Uiis gentkmaii was liying m 1736. 

Of this friend and generous patron of Butler, Mr. William Longueville, t 
fTnd an account, written by a person who was well acquainted with him, to 
thiffefiletit; vfe. thaff he was a conr^yancing lawyer, and a bencher of the 
ibHtr tfett^e^ and had tttiued hlasBclf from a. low begimiing t& very great 
eminence in that profession ; that he was eloquent and learned, of spoUest 
integrity ; that he supported an aged father who had ruined his ibrtunes by 
extravagance, and by his industry and application re-edified a ruined family ; 
tSrat he sttpported Butler, who, but tor him, mtrat litcntffy harve starred ; 
and received from him as a recompense the pa^ri caBtd his remains. Lifii 
of the lord ke^^ GoUfdM, p. 289. These hatve sinee beien given tot the 
publle by Mr. Thycr of Manchester ; and the originals are now in the hands 
of theRev. Dr. Fsjrmer, master of Ematiuel college, Cambridge. If. 
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whose care he removed for a short time to Cambridge ; but) for 
want of money, was never made a member of any college. Wood 
leaves us rather doubtful whether he went to Cambridge or Ox- 
ford ; but at last makes him pass six or seven years at Cambridge) 
without knowing in what hall or college ; yet it can hardly be 
imagined that he lived so long in either university, but as belongs 
ing to one house or another ; and it is still less likely that he 
could have so long inhabited a place of learning witfi so little 
distinction as to leave his residence uncertsun. Dr. Nash has 
discovered that his father was owner of a house and a Hfttle landf 
worth about eight pounds a year, sdll called Butler^s tenement. 

Wood has his information from his brother, whose narradve 
placed him at Cambridge, in opposition to that of his neigfaboursj 
which sctot him to Oxford. The brother's sibms the best author- 
ity, till, by confessing his inability to tell his hall or college, he 
gives reason to suspect that he was resolved to bestow on him 
an academical education ; but durst not name a college for fear 
of detection. 

He was for some time, according to the author of his life, clerk 
to Mr. Jeffer^s of Earl*s Croomb in Worcestershire, an eminent 
justice of the peace. In his service he had not only leisure for 
study, but for recreation ; hb amusements were music and paint* 
ing ; and the reward of his pencil was the friendship of the cele- 
brated Cooper. Some pictures, said to be his, were shown to 
Dr. Nash at £arl*s Croomb ; but when he inquired for them 
some years afterward, he found them destroyed to stop windows^ 
and owns that they hardly deserved a better &te. 

He was afterward admitted into the femily of the countess of 
Kent, where he had the use of a library ; and so much recom- 
mended himself to Sekleni that he was often employed by him 
in literary business. Selden, as is well known^ was steward to 
the countess, and is si:q>posed to have gained much of his wealth 
by managing her estate. 

In what character Butler was admitted into that lady's service, 
how long he continued in it, and why he left it, is, like the other 
incidents of his life, utterly unknown. 

The vicissitudes of his condition placed him afterward in the 
family of sir Samuel Luke, one of Cromwell's officers. Here he 
observed so much of the character of the sectaries, that he is 
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said to bave written or begun his poem at this time ; and it is 
likely that such a de^gn would be formed in a place where he 
saw the principles and practices of the rebels^ audacious and un- 
diaguiaed in the confidence of success. 

At length the king returned, and the time came in which loy- 
alty hoped for its reward. Butler, however, was only made 
secretary to the earl of Carbury, president to the principaUty of 
'Wales J who conferred on him the stewardship of Ludlow castle, 
when the court of the marches was revived. 

In this part of his life, he married Mrs. Herbert, a gentlewo* 
man of a good fiunily ; and lived, says Wood, up<»i her fortune, 
Imving studied the common law, but never practised it. A for- 
tune she had, says his biographer, but it was lost by bad securitiea. 

In ld63 was pulfbhed the first part, containing three cantos, 
of the poem of Hudibras, which, as Prior relates, was made known 
at court by the taste and influence dF the earl of Dorset When 
k was known, it w&5 necessarily admired ; the king quoted, the 
Gourders studied, and the whole party of the royalists applauded 
it. EVery eye watched for the golden shower which was to fall 
upon the author, who certainly was not without his part in the 
^neral expectation. 

In 1664 the second part appeared ; the curiosity of the nation 
was rekindled, and the writer was again praised and elated. But 
prsose was his whole reward* Clarendon, says Wood, gave him 
reason to hope for " places and employments of value and credit i** 
but no such advantages did he ever obtain. It is reported that 
the king once gave him three hundred guineas ; but of this tem- 
porary bounty I find no proof. 

Wood relates that he was secretary to Villiers duke of Buck- 
ingham, when he was chancellor of Cambridge ; this is doubted 
Jby the other writer, who yet allows the duke to have been his 
frequent benefactor. That ,both these accounts are false there 
is reason to suspect, from a story told by Packe, in his account 
of the life of Wycherley ; and from some verses which Mr. Thyer 
has published in the author's remains. 

" Mr. Wycherley," says Packe, " had always laid hold of an op- 
portunity which ofiered of representing to the duke of Bucking- 
ham how well Mr. Butler had deserved of the royal family, by 
writing his inimitable Hudibras ; and that it was a reproach to the 
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court, th^t a person of his loyalty and mt ehDpld suffiar in obactt- 
rity, and under the wants he did. The duke always seemed to 
hearken to him with attention enough ; and, after some timef 
undertook to recommend his pretensions to his majes^. Mr. 
Wycherley, in hopes to keep hUxi^ steady to his word, obtained of 
^s grace to name a day, when hk might introduce that modest 
and un&rtun^te poet to his new panon. Xt last an appointment 
was made, and the place of meeting was agreed to be the Roebuck* 
Mr. Butler and his friend attended accordingly ; die duke joined 
them ; but as the d..... J would have it, the door of the voom where 
they sat was op^n ; and his ^race who had seated himself near it» 
qbsernng a pimp of his acquaintance, the creature too was a kni|^ 
' trip by with a brace of ladies, immecKately quitted his engagement 
to follow another kind of bunness, at which h Aras more ready than 
m d<»ng good offices to men of desert ; though ho (me was better 
quaUfied than he, both in regard to his fortune and understEOid* 
ing, to protect them ; and, faxa that tune to the day of his death, 
poor Butler never found the least effect of his promise I** 

Such is the story. The verses are written with a degree of 
acrimony, sueh as neglect and disappointment might natuRdly 
excite ; and such as it would be hard to imagine Buder capable 
of e^ressing against a ma^ who had any claim to his gratitude. 
Kotwidistanding this <fiscouragement and neg^ct, he still 
prosecuted his de^gn ; and in 1 678 published the third part, whict 
sdfi leaves the poem imperfect and abrupt. How much more h^ 
originally intended, or with what events the action was to be con- 
eluded, it is vain to conjecture. Nor can it be thought strange 
that he should stop here, however unexpectedly. To write 
without leward is sufficiendy unpleaung. He had now armed 
9t an age when he might think it proper to be in jest no longer, 
and perhaps his health might now begin to fail. 

He died in 1680 ; and Mr. L(Higueville, having unsuccessful^ 
solicited a subscription for his interment in Westminster Ab* 
bey, buried him at his own cost in the churchyard of Covent 
Garden.* Dr. Simon Patrick read the service. 

* In a note in the ** Biographia Britannica," p. 1075, he is said, on the 
authority of the younger Mr. Longaeville, to have lived for some years in 
Rose Mreet, Cov«nt Garden, and also that he died there ; the hitter of 
these paiticulars is rendered highly prohable, by his being interred in the - 
cemetry of that parish. H. 
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Qhmgcr was informed by Dr. Pearce, who named for his au- 
thority Mp. Lowndes of the treasury, that Butler had a yearly 
pen»on of an Hundred pounds. This is contradicted by all tra- 
dition, by the compls^nts of fOldham, and by the reproaches of 
I>ryden ;|and I am afraid will never be confirmed. 

Aboirt sixty years afterward, Mr. Barber, a printer, mayor of 
I^ondon, and a. friend to Butler's principles, bestowed on him a 
nM)nument in Westminster Abbey, thus inscribed ; 

M.9. 

SAMUELIS BUTLERI, 

QukStrcnshamise in agro Vigorn. mat. 16l2> 

obiil Lond. 108O. 

Yhr doetot imptimMy aeer, integer ; 

OperiljiM Ingeniiy noa item primus, IcdUx ; ' 

Satjrici apud nos Garmiiiis Artifex egregios ; 

Quo simulatsB Religionis Larram detraxit^ 

Et Perduellium seelera liberrime exagitavk ; 

SoriptoniHi in mo genere, ppima* et Poitrerout. 

Ne, eui tito de^iMit fer^ omnia* * 

Deesset fetiam mortuo Tumulos* 

Hoc tandem posito marraore^ curavit 

Johannes Barber, Civis Londinensis, 1721. 

After his death were published thcee smsUl volumes of his 
posthumous works ; I know not hgr whom collected, or by what 
authority ascertained ;* and lately^ two volumes more have been 
printed by Mr. Thyer of Manchester, indubitably genuine. From 
none of these pieces can his life be traced, or his character dis- 
covered. Some verses, in the last collection, show him to luwe 
been amcMig those who ridiculed the institution of the royal soci- 
ety, of which the enemies were for some time very numerous 
and very acrimonious^ for what reason it is haid to concaves since 
the philosophers professed not to advance doctrines, but to prd- 
duce &cts ; and the most zealous ^lemy of innovation must ad- 
mit Ihe gradual progress of experience, however he may qjipose 
hypothetical temerity. 

In this mist of obscurity passed the life of Butler, a man whose i 
name can only perish with his langus^e. The mode and place f 
of hfa education are unknown ; the events of his life are vari- 

• They were collected into one, and pnblislted in 12mo. 1732. H 
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ourijFfQlMed; aid all that ott be told wIliioevtanlfifl^tfattK he 
WM^poor. 

The pdem of £Mibpas !» otie of those ooa(kpoiilM)itiiot<iMn|iK 
ft iMdfOR may yaMif beast $ at tike ima§^ wludi itexlubita.ate 
domesdo^ the sendiiMiita XBAommfied and unexpeeiedy ^iad lli^ 
atram of diction origmal and pecilUtf. W& lattsi oott hoifttfttr^ 
aulto the pri^Ci wM^ We aiaume as the cmatibtymen of BiKAen 
to make any encvoac^mail upon juitioe) nor a|)prapriBtetlMi0e 
honours whk:h others have a right to share. Tbe poean of fiBa- 
dibrae la not wholly English ; the orif^nal idea is tobe Ibimd in 
^ irtie Ustory of Don Quixote ; a book to whkh a nuad of the 
'greatest powi«*s may be indicted wifekout disgrace. 

Cervantes showd a mani who ha;ving^ by the incessant penisal 
of incredible tales, subjected his understanding to his imagio»- 
ttoDi. and bmiliarized his mind liy pertinacious medkatiao, to 
trains of incredil^ eventsi and sqenes of impossible emtbausmj 
goes out in the pride of knighliiood to redress wrongs^' and defied 
wguiSt to rescuiQ capdve princesses, stnd tumbb usurpi^rs imm 
their tto)oes ; attended by a squirei whose cunning, too low fiar 
At suspicion of a gttieff«is mind^ enemies turn o&en to cheat his 
jnaaster. 

The hero of Butler is a presbyterian justice, who in th^ con- 
fidence of legal authority, and the rage of zealous ^;n<»'ances 
ranges the country to repress super^tic»i and correct abuses, 
accompanied by an independent clerk, di^mtatious and obstinate) 
with whom he often debates, but never conquers him« 

Cervantes had so much kindness for Don Quixote, that, how- 
ever he embarrasses him with absurd distresses, he gives him so 
much sense an4 viiiue as may preserve our esteem ; wherever 
he h, or whatever he does, he is made by matchless dexteri^ 
commonly ridiculous, but never contempdble. 

But ibr poor Hudibras, his poet had no tenderness ; he chooses 
not tbat any pity shou}d be shown or respect paid him ; he gives 
him up at met to laughter- and contempt, without any quality 
that can dignify or protect him. 

In forming the character of Hudibras, and describing his per- 
son and habihm^ts, the author seems to labour with a tumultu- 
ous confosion of dissimilar ideas. He Yiad read the histery 6f 
the mook knights errant ; he knew the notions and manners of a 



fMMfafMa^ iii«l[^U9tQ, and triad lo miifte ^ ^teuijfeias <^ 
bQdi) lioiRqever dis^t) iaooe persobage. Thus he give^Jbim th^ 

0t^s <nd kwds bimJwitk.pai^iU8l€Bcuinbnto^ can add^tU* 
ilBif t»ltta/oml7Ugi^» Me «efidtJuinoiit(^ c(d(m€lim§h.w4 ¥^ 
panrtrMogB Um ^thin sight itf WMu, 

H HiiiybsfM te c«Dfiid«pi^ lui t;he J?«P^^^ 
MMBSfit jatMiit eai^ lo sajr why hk wetpeoi «hcHild hec«(^re- 
'WMedAsridmlbu^^oruseieas; for, whoterei* judgmciiit Q^ght 
jie- ywfgd ^iqwtt their 'kiKmledge or their «^;iiiiHiiM% «xpe<Hiife 
llBd ifuikmtl)! shovn ttiat their 8jyforda.^«eBe iHX tobe deapif^. 

The hero, tfam Cottipeunded of iwi^gerer «nd pcda&tf^oif 
lu^fat and j«Btice, is led forth to aetio»> vikh his«qqim Rat^Kh 
^niqidepeiiilem ,<»ithuc^a8t 

-Of the cQQiextiH^ of events plsraied by ^e author, whkh 1$ 
-malted ^ ^ictiovi ^ Ibepoeffi, sitioe it is Mt iin^M<Dctr<io^udg* 
^MUtoatt he made, it jb pre^lile that t^ «hen> ivaa to beM 
4iffougtt4tiM)y incAlesB adiremufes, iivhich would ^ve oecaaioib 
i&e hia attack t^k^i d>e h^m^ mdjiddk^ to expose the nScvdoiia 
«igmir«f the sectaries; like his encounter mi^ Sidraphel aii4 
^hacum, to make superstition and credulity coitfeinptitile ; t)r, 
like his recourse to the Ibw retailer of the law, ^scQ?er the 
Aaudolelit practices of di£Rstimt professions. 

What series of eiwnts he would have formed, or in whatroan^ 
11^ lie would ha^ rewarded or punished his ^ro, it 4s now rain 
•lo ccHijecture j His work vmxA have had, as it se^ms, the defect 
which Drydenimpiiies to Sp^iser ; the iK^tioft *€ouId not have 
•l)een one ; there couki ohly have been a succession of iiMidents, 
•eac^ of which might have iiaf^iened wkhout the se^ andwhtch 
^<soidd not dl cooperate to any single conclusion. 

The disccmtinuity of the action might however have been 
ea^y forgiven, if there had been action enough; but I befieve 
every reader regrets the paucity of ev^its, and ccmiplams, tha^ in 
tthe poem of Hudibras, as in the history (^ Thucydides, there is 
jnore said than done. Jhe scenes are too seldom changed, an^ 
the i^ention is tired with long conversaticm. 

It is indeed much more easy to form iPaU%:ue8 than to contrive 
adventi^res* Every position ntiakes vf^ for an argument, and 
^ery obj^tion dkta^es an answen When two di^mtants are 
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engaged upon a coiiipticaiOed and exteodve quettk)in> the ^0i* 
culty i^ i)ot tp oondmie) bnit to end tiie ctrntvov^ny: But wbeth^ 
' er it be that we comprehend b«t few of ^e poi^Mlides of fi^ 
or that life itself ftlfordftlUtie yarfety, every inon who has tried 
knows how much labour it wffl cost to form such a com^ation • 
of circumstaiiceftt as shall have at 6nce the grace of fioTdtjr md 
credibilitfi and del^^fat hncy without violence to rdadon. ' 

Periiaps the dialogueof iMs poem is not perfect* Some pen^er 
of engaging the attention might have been a^ed to it, b^ qukk* 
er recipyocation) by seanxrable inteFruptions5 by sudden ^^oesdons, 
and by a nearer if^p^oaeh' to dramodc ^irig^tliness ; whhoiM: 
which, fiotitftoiftft epeechis wiil ishrays ^e, however spafkHn^ 
with semenceS) and however variegated with alhisiims* 

I The great sosrce of pleasure is variety « Uniformity must ti0e 
at last, though it be uniformity of excellence. We fcyvc to ex- 
pect; fnd, whim lexpectatioiiii disappointed or gradfiedy we wtfllt 
to be agaia expectii^. For this impatience of the pres^it, who- 
ever would please must tnake provision. ' The skilAri writeiv ir* 
rUatf tnM&rf/, mttkesa due distribution bf the still and Marimtofll . 
parts. It is for want of this artful intevteature, .andidiosMatcee- 
sary dwuiges, that the vh^ of a book may be tediausf thoi^ 
all the parts are praised* ^ - 

If inexhaustible wit could give perpetual pla^sure, no eye ' 
I would ever leave half read, the wori& of Botla* ; forwhUt poet 
\ has ever brought bo many remote images so happBy together I 
It is scarcely poBsS)le to peruse a page waliiout finding some as*- 
sociation of images that was never found before. By the firat 
paragraph the reader Is anu^sed, by the next he is d«lightftd,«fid 
by a few more strained to astonishment ; but astomshment 'i» a 
toilsome pleasuve ; he is soosi weary of wondering, and k»>gs>to 
be diverted. 

Omnia vnlt heUb Mfttho dieere, die aliquando 
Et bene, dio neotram, die aUquand/a male. 

Imagination is useless without knowledge ; nature ^ves in 
vain the power of combination, unless study and observation sup- 
ply materials to be combined. Butler's treasures of knowledge 
appear proportioned to his expense ; whatever topic employs his 
mind, he shows himself qua^ficd to expand and illustrate it with 
all the accessaries that books can fumidi ; he is found not cxdy 
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to Itttte tittveUed tiiie beaftcn load, but tiie bypaths of Htefature ; 
not mAj to have tyeon geotftd w&rvty^^ but to haye eximitied 
^p^tf&^lars yriik nmmt itnpeddoii. 

-If the Fr^ioh boast the leamkig^'of Rabdais, vrb need not be 
aS!aiideft:0^fix>ntmgdMm witkBieiler«* • 

Jtot the ioost. vahiable parts of hb performanee are those 
fitiich returod6lu<^ and oBttTewtt cannot Bunpfy. > Hethattnere-I 
I7 saaliees a book Irdm books may be us^l^ but can scarcely be I 
gv^at Bntifer hbd aat sul^red life ,to gBde beside hhn unseen 
tO' luiobserved. Hf had ««liehed with g»aetdili|;cnee the opM*- 
atlKXiA of human nature, end traced the effects of opfinion) humour^ 
imprest, and passion. From such remarln proceeded that great 
number of sententious distichs ^faich hare passed kito conTersa- 
tioB) mid are added as proverlnal axioms to the general stock of 
prsffiticid knowledge. 

'When any urorit Iwis been viewed and admired, the iirst ques- 
tion of kitefligcnt eiKioaty is, how was it performed ? Hudibras 
wasnot a hasty eIRiswn ; it was not produced by a sudden tu- 
nniH of magination, o^ a short paroxysm of violent labour. To 
accmmi^ate such a mass of sentiments at ^ie oaU of acddental 
^eidve, or of sudden neces^, h beyond the reach and power of 
the most active and comprehensive mind* i am infij^med by 
Mr.Tliyer. of Manchester, *e excdlent editor of this author'fe 
relic% tibat he could show sotite^iing 1^ Hudibras in prose. He 
ha^an his possessiMi t|ie ccHntnon plaee bock, in wtuch Butler 
repo^d, not such events or precepts asare gsrtltered by read- 
ing, but such remarks, similitudes, alltiwons, assemblages, or in- 
fett»olfS^ as occasion prompt*<^ or ittedlta&)n produced*, those 
thoughts that were genemted hi his own mhid, and might be 
usefully applied to some future purpose. ' Such is the labour of 
those who write for immortality. ^ 

But human works are not easily feund without a perishable ^ 
part. Of the ancient poets every ^eacte^'feelS'the mydiology te- 
dious and oppressive. Of Hudibras, the manners bemg founded 
<m pinions, ate temporary and local, and therefee become every 
^y less inteBigfele, and less stiiking. What Cicero says of 
pMIosf^y is trae likewijae of wit and humour, that "time 
eflftfies the fictions of o|»nion, and confirms the determinations of 
nature-" Such manners as depend upo»^standmg yela^ons and 



the progeny (^ error and peafvfifif(iies9» or «t h^.itf iipiie ^«iii* 

parents. 

J4ui34i Oieiiti^^iof Ihaft hwiiftfur^]]|ftdi <mimM^ 4i«: last* 
4QAi^tiH|r iwi|h m&EmmmHif m lost to.4u^ iriio 4o laot liMfv Hte m«r 
fol#i99i^ttb^suUeomip»rgtiiti0Q9tt^ €^M»7 wttm&tn§a»9 ^«i 
^e^MiibbQm «cvNple»af <te meknt.pBriitaoi; ei^ tf fvse jsMir 
Jheini4eiive'9itr iofonnaliQQ qply ImniMiol^^ior 6pim4im&IMKi 
l^izei^keyer Im^ these b^Mie wr jejreA, unci c«anet km^^mf^ 
hcfiwwf^miywiitmmdth^^am m whi«h thegr ^le si9^ 
ized. Our gf904&lherft hiww the ^ture k^xmtht life; ape 
l^dg^'Of l^e Ufe % oQ P kffi l fe t ytg thei>k^ttre. 

It is scarcely pos^hte) in the regda]^^ and eomposuce ^^bp 
{ireaent t^mey tp inpage Kke tm^mk 'of sdMurd^r^tadwdaonMir 
of xu^QjtradioUoiir which perplexed dootdnet j4^so9deiodj^9K:|k(^ 
iu)d dii9tui4>e(i both $rab|b e«4 priva^ -qinet, ^ th^^ agei ^ifbmk 
Hubordioatk^ ^l« bnokeay 9sd t^we was lussed pim^f i lilieti «»f 
m^^ttited iiiooi^at^r, whe coidd 4iaub«a hiaf formed o^^aiar^r^ 
duced it to the pubtic ; w^i^ « very mm flftight beoome a ptea^iip 
^9 »^ fdfloost (V^v^ pteficlier coul4 ^M>Uect a congr^gatioB. ^ 

The wii^4on»of ^he 99tjwb vevf fre^^onab^ ^tpposedtoresfikil 
in the ^^Ikmp^. What, can \» eoQckided of the lower ciaises 
9f tb^ peof^y ^.faen in one of the paflkmeofes sammqned klf 
Cromwfsll it w^ sariously pccfosed) ^hA ail Uie recoords^ in ifbc 
tower &ho^ be b^ontf ^t aU memoiy of Aings .past should >te 
effaced, ^ j^ the w^oie 4iy^e»i (^ life should qomvMm^ 
anew ? 

We have >nevef been wkneaaes of ^dsiosities eamted by'tfee 
use of mince pies and {^m porrit^s nor seen wkh what aibb^:^ 
itfice those m4io ioouid eat then;i at aU other timea <xi the yeaf , 
would shrink from them in December. An old .puritan, wkQ 
was alire in my chil^Uioody being at one of tbs feasts of ^ cbiu^ci^ 
invited by a neighbpur to partake his fi^heer, -tdd him/that if h» 
woidd treat him at $ib alehoufie with beer, brewcid for aH bailee 
and fieasma, be should accept his kindness, hut wo^ld have-iOQiiQ 
of his si^isdttQUs meats^prdr^Ls. 

• The Seventeenth- N, 



. 4Mi0efthe psiHune&tteiiM in»^^ill«gfc% of aSl games bf 
■liNui mi Ike tbWriMb CkttaAter upon Aot^ ttt&f seb how 
saooth >lMRul^ attd 'reitto& ontr iof tM fiM sifaolafrt of ki» ag6 
Hm^^BeoMMMyf to pr^e ttMkwi«i> M€rite6 lcriiM>ow a dfie^ 
«t play at cardt^ or to hide a shltttiigfof the reckoning. 

' JMPdbgftlMiwcwaf, AgaiMbt whkh^ s^iM^hof the salire i^di- 
MfcMcd^ w» jkA more tiie ibilf of the ptt#itaaft ttMt of otherd. 
ll>Aad^itt:Aat'ti»o>veiy eKtenw^ dwai i wh lis prt dfeti i jnt 
wimHwpeBaod feara iPinlBiiii whtefa ought io» hav« rejected St 
tairifc n oB teuHH . In hazardapa t]iidettaki0g% care was tc^n to 
Jtoagio wofdm the^iaiiMnoe 4if a pt^opltkMM phmet ; and5 when the 
liag waa ptiaaiieFiii Corisbtdak cmmjkff «a astrologer was con^ 
auhul whalhour woiM be foimdiiioat Hdrooral^e to tm escape. 

What effect this poem bad upon the paMfc, whether it shamed 
iaaiwuTttrej or radsimed creduHtf, is not ^v^y entertained. 
CiMatoom seldiwa stand long againat h&of^ter. It is eertuft 
that the aredk of planetary inte^ence wore feslaway; Hioogh 
wpmm men of knowledge^ and Dtyden »n<mg them^ contlnQed to 
tefove lha| eoa^tuMtkii^ 8l|Mi oppositions had a great part in the 
dNtrfiswckto oS godd or ef% and hi ^e govtmyoent of sobhrnarj^ 



Poetkalaetioiioiight to be prt^able upon certain suppof^tionsy 
iiaA^aac^pMilraytttjraabQrlesfaer^qnhres is here lidated onljr 
hf'^iiaiftcidint. Notimig eah show more plahilf the necessity 
oCtMog aometti^Bgvaiid the ^cnkjr of fki^bg something to doy 
Iten liiht Bmler was redticed to WBmkft to his hefty the fiage)k(-» 
tiotttf Stfioho; not th^ most agreeable fiction of Cervantes; yery 
q^MUa indeed to th4) tilamiera of that age md natkai, which 
adcc&ed wonderful eflftcfeey to TOl^itary peiwnces ; but so nemot* 
J^fWtii tto pcactiee and afnmmm ^ the Hadilmi^ic thne, that 
|9dgm^t and hna^natlon are alike offended. 

* The diction of this poem is. grossly &miliar, and the numbers 
purposely neglected^ except in a few places where the thoughts 
by their native excellence secure themselves from violation) being 
such as mean kingiiage cannot expresa. The mode of verafi* 
caticxi has been blamed by Dryden, who regrets that the heroic 
measure was not rather chosen. To the critical sentence of 

Dryden the highest reverence would be due, were not his deci- 
jac«is often precipitate, ^nd his opinions immature. When he 
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'wished to change the measure, he probaUjr would have been 
willing to change more. If he intended that, .when the numbers 
were lienHc, the dicdon shpuld still remain vulgar^ he planned a 
very heterogeneous and unnatural compositifisi. If he preferred 
a general stateliness both of; sQUPd and words, he can be obly 
understood to wi^ that Butler had imdertaken a different work. 

The measioe is quick, i^gh^", «idceRoqui8^,stdtat^e tow 
vulgstfity oi the words and ii» Uifkf of the 9eti6mtnXB. But 
such numberseiMl such Adfen cm gabrregard ot^ when they 
are used by a ^i^ter whose vigour of fieicy ond cap i otxst xea s of 
knowledge enti^ him U^ c^^empt of omaitiebts, and who, in' 
c(n£d«ice of the novelty and jusmeds of hift ccmceptiaDs, can 
afford to ttoow metaphc^ and «pkhets away. To another that 
* ccmveys common thoughts in caretess verification, it w^i only 
be amd^ ^^ Pauper videri Cinna Vuh, 6c est pauper/* The mean- 
ing and diction will be worthy of each other, «aid criddsm mtLj 
justly doom them to perbh togeOier. 

Nor even though another Butier shoidd aiise, would another 
Hi^ibras otoin ikt same regiurd. Burlesque ccmsists in a dis- 
propord(»i between the st^ and Uie sentiments, or between the 
adventitious sendments and the fundamental subject It dieee- 
fore, like all bodies compowded of heterogeneous parts, c<»itiiiis 
initapnncipleof comif^n. All dispr^cmfon is unnfiitural ; 
and , from what is unnatural we can derive only the i^ea^ure 
wUch noivelt^ produses. We admire it awhile as a strai%e 
thing ; bitt, when it is no longer strange, we perceive its d^nth- 
ity. It is a kind of artifice, which by frequent repetidcm detects 
itself; aoid the readetr, learning in time what he is to expect,hiys 
down his boc^, as the spectator turns away from a second esiil^ 
l»tk)n of those tricks, of which the only use is to show diat they^ 
can be i^ed% 



ROCHESTER. 



John WILMOT, aftcrwm-d earl of Rocherter, the son of 
Henry carl of Rochester, better known by the title of lord Wilmoti 
so often mentioned in Clarendon's histor)^ was bom Apiil 10, 
1 647, at Ditchley in Oxfordshire. After a 'grammatical education ' 
at the school of Burford, he entered a not^man into Wadham 
college in 1659, only twelve years old ; and ip 1661, at fourteen, * 
was, with some other persons of high rankf made master of arts 
by lord Clarendon in person. 

He travelled afterward into France and Italy ; and at his rec- 
tum devoted himself to the court. In 1665 he went to sea with 
Sandwich, and distinguished himself, at Bergen«by uncommon 
intrepidity ; and the next summer sei*ved again on board sir Ed- 
ward Spragge, who, in the heat of the engagemoit, having a 
message of reproof to send to one of his captains, could find no 
snan ready to carry it but Wilroot, who, in an open boat, went 
and returned amidst the storm of shot^ 

But his reputation for bravery was not lasting ; he was re- 
pi^eached with slinking away in street quarrels^ and leaving his 
companions to shift as they ^could without bin ; and She£teld, 
duke of Buckingham^ has left a story of his refusal to fight him. 
He had very early an inclination to intemperioice, which he 
totally subdued in his travels ; but, when he became a courtier, 
he imhappily addicted himself to dissolute and vicious company, 
by which his principles were corrupted, and bis manners de- 
praved. He lost all sense of religious restraint ; and, finding it 
not convenient to admit the authority of laws which he was re- 
solved not to obey, sheltered his wickedness behind infidelity. 

As he excelled in that noisy and licentious merriment which 
wine incites, his companions eagerly encouraged him in excess, 
and he willingly indulged it ; till, as he confessed to Dr. Burnet, 
he was for five years together continually drunk, or so much 
infiamed by frequent ebriety, as in no interval to be master of 
himself. 
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In this state he played niany frdica, which it is not &r hi^ 
hpnour that we should remember, and which are , not) now dis- 
tinctly known. He often pnrsued low amours in mean disguttesy 
and always acted with great exactness and dexterity the charac- 
ters which he assumed. 

He once erected a stage o^ Tower hill,- and harangued the 
populace as a mountebank ; and, having made physic part of 
his study, is said to have practised it successfully. 

He was so much in &vour with king Charles, that he was 
made one of the gentlemen of the bed chamber, and comptroller 
of Woodstock park» 

Having an active and inquisitive mind, he never, except in his 
paroxysms of intemperance, was wholly negligent of study; he 
read what is considered as polite learning so much, that he is men- 
tioned by Wood as the greatest scholar of all the nobility. Some- 
times he retired into the country, and amused himself with writ- 
ing libels, in which he did not pretend to confine himself to truth* 
His favourite author in French was'Boileau,tand in EngUsh 
Cowley. 

Thus in a course of drunken gaiety, and gross sensuality, with 
intervals of study perhaps yet more criminal, with an avow- 
ed contempt of all decency and order, a total disregard to every 
moral, and a resolute denial of every religious obligation, he lived 
worthless and useless, and blazed out his youth and hb health in 
lavish voluptuousness ; till, at the age of one and thirty, he had 
exhausted the fund of life, and reduced himself to a state oi 
weakness and decay. 

At this time he v^ras led to an acquaintance with Dr. Burnet, 
to whom he laid open with great freedom the tenor of his opin- 
ions, and the course of his life, and from whom he received such 
conviction of the reasonableness of moral duty, and the truth ci 
Christianity, as produced a total change both of Ids manners and 
opinions. The account of those salutary conferences is given by 
Burnet, m a book, endtled, ^' Some passages of the life and death 
of John earl of Rochester ;*' which the critic ought to read for its 
elegance, the philosopher for its arguments, and the s^t £»* its 
piety. It were an injury to the reader to offer him an abridgment. 
He died July 26, 1680, before he had completed his thirty 
fourth year ; and was so worn away by a long illness, that life 
went out without a druggie. 
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Lord Rochester was «miiMnt lor tlie Ytgonr of hb colloquial 
why and remariuible for many wild pranks and scdHes of extrava- 
gance. The glare of his general character diffused itself upon 
hk writBigs ; the compofdtions of a man whose name was heard 
so often, were certain of attention, and from many readers certain 
of i^lause. This blaze of reputation is not yet quite exdnguish- 
ed ; and his poetry still retains some splendour beyond that which 
genius has bestowed. 

Wood and Burnet ^ve us reason to belieye, that much was 
imputed to him which he did not write. I know not by whom 
the or^;inal collection was made, or by what authority its genu- 
ineness was ascertamed. The first edition was published in the 
year of his death, with an air of concealment, professing in the 
title page to be printed at Antwerfi. 

Of some of the pieces, however, there is no doubt. The im- 
itation of Horace's satire, the verses to lord Mulgrave, the satire 
against man, the verses upon nothings and perhaps some others, 
are I believe genuine, and perhaps most of those which the late 
collection exhibits. 

^ As he cannot be supposed to have ibund leisure for any course 
of continued study, his pieces are commonly short, such as ono 
fit of resolution would produce. 

His songs have no particular character ; they tell, like other 
aongs, in smooth and easy language, .of scorn and kindness, dis- 
mission and desertion, absence and inconstancy, with the common 
places of artificial courtship. They are commonly smooth and 
easy ; but have little nature, and little sentiment. 

His imitation of Horace on Lucilius is not inelegant, or un- 
happy. In tlie reign of Charles the second began that adaptation, 
which has dnce been very frequent, of ancient poetry to present 
times ; and perhaps few will be foimd where the parallelism is 
better preserved than in this. The verification is indeed some- 
times careless, but it is sometimes vigorous and weighty. 

The strongest effort of his muse is his poem upon nothing. 
He is not the first who has chosen this barren topic for the boast 
of his fertility. There is a poem called Mhil in hsitm by Paise* 
taty a poet and critic of the sixteeinh century in France ; who, 
in his own ejultaph, expresses hb zeal for good poetry thus ; 

-«>MolIiter ossa quiescent 
Sint roodo carminikua wSvl onerata malis. 
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His works arenot conunoo, aad tbefefoAe I shall ««bj«ii liis 
verses. 

In examiniog this perfoijnance, no(Atf^ must be coDsidfiC»i 
as haviog not only a negatijve but a kind of pontivje sigmficadon ; 
as, I need not fear thieves, I have imbing ; wdnoMfigjA.tL^KPy 
powerful protector. In the first part of the seitfence it is token 
ne^tively ; in the second it is taken posiUvely, as an agoi^ in 
<me of Boileau's Ibes it was a question, whecthd'he should mt^e-A 
rienjidrey atanerienftdre; and the first was prefimned because 
iX gave rien a sense in some sort positive. Mthmg can beasfib* 
ject only in its positive sense, and such a sense is given itia die * 
first line; 

Mth^f thoa elder toother er^n to shade. 

In this line, I know not whether he does not allude to a curkius 
book De Umbra, by Wowerus, which, having told the qualities ioF 
ahadcj concludes with a poem in which are these lines ; 

Jam primiim terram vaUdit eireamspice clanstris 
Saspenaam totam, deeoi admirabBe moiidi 
Terraique tcaotasqae marit, eamposque tiqaentes 
■ Aeris et vasti laqaeata palatia ooeli •*— - 
' Omnitras umbra prior. 

The po»tive sense is generally preserved with great skill 
through the whole poem ; though sometimes, in a subordinate 
sense, the negative nothing is injudiciously mingled. Paaserat 
ccHifounds the two senses. 

Another' of his most vigorous pieces is his lampoon on sir 
Car Scroop, who, in a poem called ''^The Prahe of Satire," bad 
some lines like these ;* 

He who can poth into a aiidiiiglit Gmj 
His brave «M»p>aMWi» and thaii nm away, 
lieaying him to be murder'd in the stre^ 
Then put it off iv 1th some buffoon concdt ; 
Him, thus dishononr'd, for a wit jou own, 
And eoort him as top fiddler of the town. 

TUs was meant of Rochester, whose bttffom conceif was, I 
suppose, a saying often m^itioned, that every man would be m 
coward i^he durst ; and drew from him those furious vetaos ; 

* I quote from jnemorj. Dr. i* 
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to which Scvoop made m refHj an cp*^;raia, endiog with these 
lines; 

Thou ctnst hurt no nun's fame with thy ill word ; 

Thy pen is full as harmlcM as thj sword. 

• 

Of the satire agamst Tnauy Rochester can only claim what rc- 
^iMns when all Boileau's part is taken away. 

In all hi; woiiiB there is sprightliness and vigour, and every 
where may be fomid tokens of a mind which study might have 
carried to excellence. What more can be expected from a life 
spent in ostentatious contempt of regularity, and ended before the 
•bHides of many other men began to be displayed ?^ 



POEMA CI. V. JOANNIS PASSERATU, 

REOn IN ACADEIOA PAltmEVSI FBOFBSSOmiS. 

AD ORNATISSIMUM VIRUM ERRICUM MEMMIUM. 

/ 

Janus adcttt testis powmiC ma -dona 9Mcaim, 
Munua abest fettis ^uod potnm tfiferre Kilendis. 
Siceine Castalios aobii exaruHhunior ? 
Usque aded ingenii nostri est exkausta fteuttas^ 
Immunem ut rideat redeuntis janitor anni ? 
Quod ttusquam est, potius nova per vestigia quasram. 

Eeoe antem partes dam sese versat In omnes 
Invenit mea Musa nihil, ne despice munns. 
Nam NIHIL est gemmis, nihil est pretiosius anro. 
Hue animnm, hue igitur vuHus adverle benignos ; 
Res nova narratcir qxat nuni audita priorum. 
Ausonii h Gnli dhceront e«tera vates, 
Ausoni« indictum nihil est Gnecsque Camcnse. 

E coelo quacunque Ceres sua prospioit arva, 
Aut genitor liquidis orbem eampleotitur ulnis « 
Oeeanus, NIHIL inCeritufl et originis «rpers. 
Immortale ni^hzl, nihil omni parte beatiun. 
Qu6d si hine majestat fc vis divina probator, 
Num quid honore defira, nnm quid dignabimur aris ? 
Conspeetu lucis nihil est jueundius alratSy 
Yere nihil, nihil irriguo formosius horto, 
Floridiiis pratl^ Zephyti dementius aura ; 
In hello sanetom nihil est, Martisque tumnUa ; 

* The kte George Steevens* Esq. made the selection of Rochester's poems 
which appears in Dr. Johnson's edition ; but Mr. Malone observes, that the 
smme task had been performed in the eartj part of the last ccntui7 by 
Ja«ob T0II30H. C 
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Jiutum in paee nihil, nihil est in foedere tutmn. 
Felix cui NIHIL est^ fueniiit hsee vota Tibullo, 
Nod timet insidias ; fures, ineendiH temnit ; 
Sodicitas sequitar nullo sub judice lites. 
Hie ipse invictis qui subjioit omnia fatis 
Zenonis sapiens, nihil admiratur hi. optat. 
Socratieique gregis fait ista scientia quondam, 
Seire nihil, studio cui auim incurabitnr uni. 
Nee quicquam in ludo mavult didicisse juvtrntas, 
Ad magnas quia ducit opes, & culmen honorum. 
Kostee NIHIL, noseei fertur quod Pjthagore» 
Grano hasrere fabse, cui vox adjunota negantis. 
MuRi Mercurio freti duce viscera terr« 
Pura liquefaoiunt simul, & patrimonia miscent* 
Arcano instantes operi, ht eai^bonibus atris. 
Qui tandem ezhausti damnis, fraetique labore, 
Inve^unt atque inyentum nihil usque requinmt 
Hoc dimetiri non alia decempeda possit ; 
Nee numeret Libycv numerum qui callet arene ; 
£t Phcebo ignotum nihil est, nihil altius astris. 
Tiique, tibi lioet ezimium sit mentis acumen, 
Omnem in naturam penetrans, etin abdita rerum,' 
Pace tua, Memmi, nihil ignorar«^ TidSris. 
Sole taiuen nihil est, bi puro clariiis igne. 
Tange ni h i l, dicesque nihil sine corpore tangt 
Ceme nihil, eemi dices nihil absque colore. 
Surdum audit loiquiturqne nihil sine voce, voUtque 
Absque ope pennarum, & graditur sine cruribus uiUs. 
Absque loco motuque nihil per inane vagatur. 
Humano generi utilius nihil arte medendi. 
Ne rfaombos igitur, neu Thessala murmura tentet 
Idalia yacuum trajeetus arundine pectus, 
Neu legat Idao DictiMim in vertice gramen. 
Vulneribus sevi nihil auxiliatur amoris. 
Vexerit & quemvis trans moestas portitor undas. 
Ad superos imo nihll hunc revocabit ab oroo. 
Infemi nihil inflectit pnceordia regis, 
* Pareardinque colos, & inexorabile pensum. 
Obruta Phlegmis campis Titania pubes 
Fttlmineo sensit nihil esse potentius ictu ; 
Porrigitur magni nihil extra moenia mundi ; 
D&que NIHIL metuunt Quid longo carmine plura 
Commemorem ? Virtute ni'hil pn^stantius ipsa, 
Splendidius nihil est; nihil est Jove denique mijua. 
Sed tempus finem argutis imponere uugis ; 
Ne tibi si multa laudem mea carmina charta, 
De nihilo nihili pariant fastidia versus. 



ROSCOMMON. 



Went WORTH DILLON, earl of Roscommon, was the son 
*<^ James Dillon and Elizabeth Wentworth, sister to the earl of 
Strafford. He was born in Ireland* during the lieutenancy of 
Strafford, who, being both his uncle and his godfathery gave him 
his own simame. His father, the third earl of Roscommon, had 
been converted by Usher to the protestant religion ; and when 
the popish rebellion broke out, Strafford thinkiiig the family in 
^eat danger from the fury of the Irish, sent for his godson, and 
placed him at his own seat in Yorkshire, where he was instructed 
in Latin ; which he learned so as to write it with purity and 
elegance, though he was never able to retain the rules of gram- 
22iar. 

Such is the account given by Mr. Fenton, from whose note* 
on Waller, most of this account must be borrowed, though I 
know not whether all that he relates is certain. The instructor 
whom he assigns to Roscommon, is one Dr. HaU^ by whom he 
cannot mean the famous Hall^ then an old man and a bishop. 

When the storm broke out upon Strafford, his house was 
a shelter no longer ; and Dillon, by the advice of Usher, was sent 
to Caen, where the protestants had then an university, and con- 
tinued his studies under Bochart. 

Young Dillon, who was sent to study under Bochart, and who 
is represented as having already made great proficiency in liter- 
ature, could not be more than nine years old. Strafford went to 
govern Ireland in 1633, and was put to death eight years after- 
ward. That he was sent to Caen, is certain ; tliat he was a great 
scholar, may be doubted. 

At Caen he is smd to have had some preternatural intelligence 
of his father*s death. 

• The Biog. Britan. eays, probably about the year 16S2 ; but thli ii hi- 
consistent with the #ate of Strafford's ^iceroyalty in the following page. TJ. 
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^^ The lord RoscommoD) bebg a boy often yeai*s of age» at 
Caen, in Normandy, one day was, as it were, madly extravagant 
in playing, leapmg, getting over the tables, boards, &c. He was 
wont to be sober enough ; they said, God grant this bodes no ill 
luck to him ! In the heat of this extravagant fit, he. cries out, 
My father ik dead, A fortnight after, news came from Ireland 
that his father was dead. Tins account I had from Mr, Knolles, 
who was his governor, and then with him ; since secretary to 
the eiir of Strafford; and I have heard his lordship's relations 
confirm the same*" Aubrey* a J^Iiscellany. 

The present age is very little inclined to favour any accounts, 
of this kind, nor will the name of Aubrey much recommend it 
to credit j it ought not, however, to be omitted, because better 
evidence of a fact cannot easily be foiuid than is here offered ; 
and it must be by preserving such relations that we may at last 
judge how much they are to be regarded. If we stay to exam- 
ine this account, we shall see difficulties on both sides ; here is 
a relation of a fact given by a man who had no interest to decei\e, 
and who could not be deceived himself; and here is, on the 
other hand, a miracle which produces no effect ; the order of 
nature is interrupted, to discover not a future, but only a distant 
event, the knowledge of which is of no use to him to whom it is 
revealed. Between tliese difficulties what way shall be found ? 
Is reason or testimony to be rejected ? I believe what Osborne 
says of an appearance of sancdty may be applied to such impulses 
or anticipations as this ; Do not wholly alight theniy becauae they 
may be true ; but do not eaaily truat thenii because they may be 
falae. 

The state both of England and Ireland was, at this time sucfi, 
thdt he who was absent from either country had very little temp- 
tation to return ; and therefore Roscommon, when he left Ca^o^ 
travelled into Italy, and amused himself with its antiquities, and 
particularly with medals, in which he acqmred uncommon skilL 

At the restoration, with the other friends of monarchy, he 
came to England, was made captain of the band of pensioners, 
and learned so much of the dissoluteness of the court, that he 
addicted himself immoderately to gaming, by which he was en- 
gaged in frequent quarrels, and which undoubtedly brought upon 
hifti its usual concomitants, extravagance and ^stress. 
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After some time, a (Uspute about part of his estate forced him 
into Ireland, where he was made, by the duke of Ormond, cap- 
Ukk of the gutttis, and met with an adventure thus related by 
Fenton. * 

*^ He was at Dublin as much as ever distempered with the 
same £fttal aflection for play, which engaged him in one adven- 
ture that well desei*ves to be related. As he returned to his 
lodgings from a gaming table, he was attacked in the dark by 
three ruffians, who were employed to assassinate him. The earl 
delended himself with so much resolution, that he despatched 
one c^ the aggressors, whilst a gentleman, accidentally passing 
that way, interposed, and disarmed another ; the third secured 
himself by flight. This generous assistant was a disbanded offi- 
cer, of a good family and feir reputation ; who, by what we call 
the partiality oi fortune, to avoid censuring the iniquities of the 
times, wanted even a plain suit of clothes to make a decent ap- 
pearance at the castle. But his lordship, on this occasion, pre- 
senting him to the duke of Ormond, ^vith great importunity pre- 
vailed with his grace, that he might resign his post of captain of 
the guards to his frknd ; which for about three years the gen- 
tleman enjc^ed, and, upon his death, the duke returned the com- 
mission to his generous bcnefector." 

When he had finished his business, he returned to London ; 
was made master of the horse to the dutchess of York ; and mar- 
sied the lady Frances, daughter of the earl of Burlington, and 
widow of eok»>el Courteney. 

He BOW busied his mind with literary projects, and formed the 
plan of a society for refining our language, and fixing its stand- 
ard ; in indtcuion^ says Fenton, of those learned and polite societies 
vfith 'mhich he had been acquainted abroad. In this design his 
Iriend Dryden is said to have assisted him. 

The same design, it is well known, was revived by Dr. Swift 
IB the ministry erf Oxford ; but it has never since been publicly 
aaefitioned, though at that time great expectations were formed 
by seme of its establishment and its effects. Such a society 
might, perhaps, without much difficulty, be collected ; but that 
it would produce what is expected from it, may be doubted. 

The Italian academy seems to have obtained its end. The 
language was refined, and so fixed that it has changed but little; 

VOL. I. 20 
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The French academy thought that they refined their langu^^ej 
and doubtless thought rightly ; but the event has not shown that 
they fixed it ; for the French of the present time is very Affer- 
ent from that of the last century. 

In this country an academy could be expected to do but little. 
If an academician's place were profitable, it would be given by in- 
terest ; if attendance were gratuitous, it would be rarely paid, 
and no man would endure the least disgust. Unanimity is im- 
possible, and debate would separate the assembly. 

But suppose the philological decree made and promulgated, 
what would be its authority ? In absolute governments, there is 
sometimes a general reverence paid to all that has the sanction 
of power, and the countenance of greatness. How little this is 
the state of our country needs not to be told. We live in an age 
in which it is a kind of public sport to refuse all respect that can- 
not be enforced* The edicts of an English academy would prob* 
ably be read by many, only that they might be sure to disobej 
them. 

That our language is in perpetual danger of corruption can- 
4[)ot be denied ; but what prevention can be found ? The present 
manners of the nation would deride authority; and therefi»^ 
nothing is left but that every writer should criticise* himself. 

All hopes of new literary institutions were quickly suppressed 
by the contentious turbulence of king James's reign ; and Ros- 
common, foreseeing that some violent concussion oi the state was 
at hand, purposed to retire to Rome, alleging, that it nvaa beat to 
9tt near the chimney when the chamber smoked ; a sentence, of 
which the application seems not very clear. 

His departure was delayed by the gout ; and he was so im- 
patient either of hinderance or of pain, that he submitted him- 
self to a French empiric, who is said to have repelled the disease 
into his bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired, he uttered, with an en- 
ergy of voice that expressed the most fervent devotion, two lines 
of his own version of Diea Ira. 

My God, my father, and my friend^ 
Do not forsake me in my end. 

He died in 1684 j and was buried with great pomp in West- 
minster Abbey. 
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Hb poedcd character is given by Mr. FentOR. 

* In his writings," says Fenton, " we view the image of a mind 
^0bkh .was naturally seiiouB and solid ; richly furnished and 
adorned with all the ornaments of learning, unaffectedly ^sposed 
in the most regular and elegant order. His imagination might 
hav^ probably been more fruitful and sprightly, if his judgment 
bad been less severe. But that severity, delivered in a mascu- 
line, clear, succinct style, contributed to make him so eminent in 
.the didactical manner, that no man, %vith justice, can affirm he 
was ever equalled by any of our nation, without confessing at the 
same time that he is inferior to none. In some other kinds of 
writing his genius seems to have wanted fire to attain the point 
imperfection ; but who can attain it ?'* 

From this account of the riches of his mind, who would not 
imagine that they had been displayed in large volumes and nu* 
floerous performances ? Who would not, after the perusal of this 
character, be surprised to find that all the proofs of his genius, 
and knowledge, and judgment, are not sufficient to form a single 
book, or to appear otherwise than in conjunction with the }f orks 
of some other writer of the same petty size I* But thus it is that 
characters are written ; we know somewhat, and we in^agine 
the rest. The ^observation, that his imagination would probably 
have been more fruitful and sprightly if his judgment had been 
less severe, may be answered, by a remarker somewhat inclined 
to cavil, by a contrary supposition, that his judgment would prob- 
ably have been less severe, if his imagination had been more 
fruitful. It is ridiculous to oppose judgment to imagination ; for 
it does not appear that men have necessarily less of one as they 
have more of the other. 

We must allow of Roscommon, what Fenton ha^ not mention- 
ed so distinctly a§ he ought, and what is yet very much to his 

• They were published, together with those of Dake, in an octayo voL 
nme, in 1717. The editor, whoever he was, professes to have taken great 
•are to procure and insert all of his lordship's poems that are truly genu- 
ine. The truth of this assertion is flatly denied by the author of an account 
of Mr. John Pomfret, prefixed to his remains ; who asserts, that the Pros- 
pect of Death was written by that person many years after lord Roscom- 
mon's decease ; as also, that the paraphrase of the prayer of Jeremy was 
written by a geuMeman of the nan^e of Southcoort, living in the year 
1724, H. 
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honour, that he is peihaps the only correct writer in vene before 
Addnon ; and that) if there are not so many or so great beauties 
in his comporitions as in those of some contemporaries, ^ere are 
at least fewer ^Etalts. Nor is this his highest* praise ; £ar Mr. 
Pope has celebrated him as the onlymoral wrilerof king Cfaarks^ 
reign. 

Unhappy Drjden ! ia all Charles's days, 
RoscoiDmon only boasts unspottetl lays. 

His great work b his Essay on Translated Verse ; of which 
Dryde^i writes thus in the prefece to his Miscellanies. 

" It was my lord Roscommon's Essay on Translated Verse,** 
says Dryden, " whiclj^made me uneasy, till I tried whe^er or 
no I was capable of following his rules, and of reducing the 
speculation into practice. For many a fair precept in poetry is 
like a seeming demonstration in mathematics, Yery specious in 
the diagram, but failing in the mechanic operation. I tiimk I 
have generally observed his instructions ; I am sure my reason 
is sufficiently convinced both of their truth and usefulness ; which, 
in other words, is to confess no less a vanity than to pretend that 
I have, at least in some places, made examples to his rules.* 

Thfe declaration of Dryden will, I am afraid, be found little 
more than one of those cursory civilities which one author pays 
to another ; for when the sum of lord Roscommon's precepts is 
collected, it will not be easy to discover how they can qualify theff 
reader for a better performance of translatiwi than might have 
been attained by his own reflections. 

He that can abstract his mind from the elegance of the poetry, 
and confine it to the sense of the precepts, will find no other 
direction than that the author should be suitable to the transla- 
tor's genius ; that he should be such as may deserve a transi- 
tion ; that he who intends to translate him should endeavour to 
understand him ; that perspicuity should be studied, and unusual 
and uncouth names sparingly inserted ; and that the style of the 
original should be copied in its elevation and depression. These 
are the rules that are celebrated as so definite and important ; 
and for the delivery of which to mankind so much honour has 
been paid. Roscommon has indeed deserved his praises, bad ^ 
they been given with discernment^ and bestowed not on the nd^ 
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tiiemselvcs, but the art wkh which they are introduced) «id the 
decoratkus with which they are adorned . 

The essay, though generally excellent, is not without its fouUs. 
The story of the quack, borrowed from Bmleau, was not worth 
the importatiffl) ; he has con£3unded the Btitish and Saxon my- 
thology. 

I gnmt that from some mossy idol oak. 

Id doable rhytnes, our Thor and W(kkn spoke. 

The oak, as I think Gildon has obser^'cd, belonged to the Brit- 
bh druids, and TTtor and Woden were Saxon deities. Of the 
double rhymesy wliich he so liberally supposes, he certainly had 
no knowledge. 

His interpodtion of a long paragraph of Wank verses b un- 
warrantably licentious. Latin poets might as well have introduc- 
ed a series of iambics among their heroics. 

His next wox^ is the translation of the art of poetry ; which 
has received, in my opinion, not less praise than it deserves. 
Blank verse, left merely to its numbers, has little operation 
either on the ear or mind ; it can hardly support itself without 
bold figures and striking images. A poem frigidly didactic, 
without rhyme, is so near to prose, tliat the reader only scorns it 
fixr [M^tending to be verse. 

Having disentangled himself from the difficulties of rhyme, he 
may justly be expected to give the sense of Horace with great 
exactness, and to suppress no subtility of sentiment for the diffi- 
culty of expressing it. This demand, however, his translation 
will not satisfy ; what he found obscuix;, I do n«t know that he 
has ever cleared. 

Among his smaller worics, the eclogue of Virgil and the JHes 
Ira are well translated ; though the best line in the Dies Ire is 
borrowed from Dryden. In return, succeeding poets have bor- 
rowed from Roscommon. . 

In the verses on the lap dog, the pronouns thmi and you are 
offensively confounded ; and the turn at the end is from Waller. 

His versions of the two odes of Horace are made with great 
libterty, which is not recompensed by much elegance or vigour. 

His political verses are sprightly, and when they were writt;^t\J 
must have been very popular. 
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Of the scene of Gmrini, and the prologue to Pomfiey^ Mrs.' 
Philips, in her letters to sir Charles Cotterel, has given the 
^istor3r. 

** Lord Roscommon,'' says she, " is certainly one of the most 
pronusing young noblemen in Ireland. He has paraphrased a 
psalm admirably ; and a scene of Paator Fido very finely, in 
some places much better than sir Richard Fanshaw. This was 
undertaken merely in compliment to me, who happened to say 
that it was the best scene in Italian, and the worst in English* 
He was only two hours about it. It begins thus ; 

** Dear happy groves, and you the dark retreat 
Of sUent horror, rest's eternal seat" 

From these lines, which are since somewhat mended, it ap- 
pears that he did not think a work of two hours fit to endure the 
^ye of criticism without revisal. 

When Mrs. Philips was in Ireland, some ladies that had seen 
her translation of Pompey, resolved to bring it on the stage at 
Dublin ; and, to promote their design, lord Roscommon gave 
them a prologue, and sir Edward Bering an epilogue ; "which," 
says she, ** are the best performances of those kinds I ever saw." 
If this is not criticism, it is at least gratitude. The thought of 
bringing Cesar and Pompey into Ireland, the only country^ver 
which Cesar never had any power, is lucky. 

Of Roscommon's works, the judgment of the public seems to 
be right. He is elegant, but not great ; he never labours after 
exquisite beauties, and he seldom falls into gross faults. His 
versification is smooth, but rarely vigorous, and his rhymes are 
remarkably exact. He improved taste, if *he did not enlarge, 
knowledge, and maiy be numbered among the bene&ctors to 
English Uterature.* 

• This life was ori^naHy written hy Dr. John^, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, for May 1748. It then had notes, whifii are now incorporated 
with the text. C. 
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Of Thomas Otway, one of the first names in the English 
di^ma, little is known ; nor is there any part of that little which 
his biographer can take pleasure in relating. 

He was bom at Trottin in Sussex, March 3, 165 1 ^ the son of 
Mr. Humphrey Otway, rector of Woolbeding. From Winches* 
ter school, where* he was educated, he was entered, in 1669, a 
commoner of Christ church ; but left the university without a 
degree, whether for want of*money, or from impatience of aca- 
demical restraint, or mere eagerness to mingle with the world, 
is not known. 

It seems likely that he was in hope of being busy and conspic* 
uous ; for he went to London, and commenced player ; but found 
himself unable to gain any reputation on the stage. ^ 

This kind of inability he shared with Shakespeare and JonsoB} 
as he shared likewise some of their excellences. It seems rea- 
sonable to expect that a great dramatic poet should without dif- 
ficulty become a great actor ; that he who can feel, could ex- 
press ; that he who can excite passion, should exhibit with great 
readiness its external modes ; but since experience has fully 
proved, that of those powers, whatever be their affinity, one may 
be possessed in a great degree by him who has very little of the 
other ; it must be allowed that they depend wpon diflferent facul- 
ties, or on different use of the same faculty ; that the actor must 
have a pliancy of mien, a flexibility of countenance, and a variety 
of tones, which the poet may be easily supposed to want ; or 
that the attention of the poet and the player have been different- 
ly employed ; the one has been considering thought, and the 
other action ; one has watched the heart, and the other contem- 
plated the face. 

• In Bosciua AngUccmuSj by Downes, the prompter, p. 34, we leam, that 
it vas the character of the king, m Mrs. Behn's Forced Marriage, or the 
Jealous Bridegroomy which Mr. Otway attempted to perform, and failed in. 
Thii event appears .to hare happened in the year 16f2. R. 
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Though he could not gain much notice as a player, he felt in 
himself such powers as might qualify for a dramatic author ; and, 
in 1675, his twenty fifth year, produced Mcibiade8j a tragedy; 
whether from the Mcibiade oi Palafiraty I have not means to in- 
quire. Langbain, the great detector of plagiarism, is silent. 
* In 1677, he published Tttua cnff -Sereww, translated fix)m Ra- 
pin, with the Cheats of Scapin^ fi'om Moliere; and in 1678, 
FriendHhiJi in Fashioriy a comedy, which, whatever nxig^ be its 
iirst reception, was, upon its revival at Drury Lane, in 1749, 
hissed off the stage for immorality and obscenity. 

Want of morals, or of decency, did not in those days exclude 
any man &om the company of the wealthy and the gay, if he 
brought with him any powers of entertainmeht ; and Otway is 
said to have been at this time a favourite companion of the dis- 
solute wits. But as he who desireif no virtue in his companion, 
has no virtue in himself, those whom Otway frequented had no 
purpose of doing more for him than to pay his reckoning. They 
desired only to drink, and laugh ; their fondness was without be- 
nevolence, and. their familiarity without friendship. Men of wit, 
says one of Otway's biographers, received at that time no fevour 
from the great, but to share their riots ; from wfdch they were 
diamhsed again to their own narrow circumstances. Thus they 
languished in fioruerty^ without the sufifiort of eminence. 

Some exception, however, must be made. The carl rf Tfjm* 
outh, one of king Charles's natural sons, procured for him a cor- 
net's commission in some troops then sent into Flanders. But 
Otway did not prosper in his military character ; for he socm left 
his commission behind him, whatever was the reason, and came 
back to London in extreme indigence ; which Rochester men* 
dons with merciless insolence in the Session of the Poets, 

Tom Otw%y came next, Tom Shad well's dear zanj. 

And swears for heroics he writes best of anj; 

Don Carlos his pockets so amply had fill'd. 

That his mange was quite cur'd, and his lice were all kilFd. 

But Apollo had seen his face on the stage. 

And prudenUj did not think fit to engage 

The scum of a play house, for the prop of an age. 

JDon Carlosj from which he is represented as having received 
so much benefit, was played in 1675. It appears, by the lam- 
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pitk>n9 to have had gi^eat success, and is said to have been played * 
thirty nights together. This, however, it is reasonable to doubt, 
as so long a continuance of one play upcm the stage is a very 
wide deviation from the practice of that time ; when the ardour 
^r theatrical entertainments was not yet diffused through the 
whole people, and the audience, condsting nearly of the same 
persons, could be drawn together only by variety. 

The Orfthan was exhibited in 1680. This is one of the few 
plays that keep possession of the stage, and has pleased for al- 
most a century, through all the vicissitudes of dramatic fashion. 
Of this play, nothing new can easily be said. It is a domestic 
trag^y drawn from middle life. Its whole power is upon the 
affections ; for it h not written with much comprehension of 
thought, or elegance of expi^ession. But if the heart is interested, 
many other beauties may be wilting, yet not be missed. 

The same year produced " The History and Fall of Caius 
Marius ;" much of which is borrowed from the '^ Romeo and 
Juliet" of Shakespeare. . ; 

In 1683* was published the first, and next yearf the second) 
parts of " The Soldier's Fortune," two comedies now forgotten j 
and in 1685 f his last and greatest dramatic work, ^ Venice Pre- 
served," a tragedy, wkich still continues to be one of the favour- 
ites of the public, notwithstanding the want of morality in the 
original design, and the despicable scenes of vile comedy with 
which he has diversified hb tragic actioil. By comparing this 
with his Orfihan^ it will appear that his images were by time 
become stronger, and his language more energetic. The strik- 
ing passages are in every mouth ; and the public seems to judge 
rightly of the faults and excellences of this play, that it is the 
work of a man not attentive to decency, nor zealous for virtue ; 
but of one who conceived forcibly, and drew originally, by con- 
sulting nature in his own breast. 

Together with those plays, he wrote the poems which are in 
the late collecti(Mi, and translated from the French the Hi9tory 
of the Triunrvirate. 

All this was performed before he was .thirty four years old j 
fer he died April 14, 1685, in a manner which I am unwilling 

•vot. r. '^.\ 
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'to menlkn. Ibving been compeMed by his necesMties to oai^ 
tract debtft, and hunted, aa is aupposted, by tbe terriers of the Uofj 
he retired to a pubEc house on Tower hUl, where he is said tOi 
have died of warn; or, as is related by one of hit biog^rapbMS^ 
by swallowing, after a long £Mt, a piece of bread which diaril|t 
had supplied. He went out, as is repmted, almost naked, kk the 
rage of hunger, loid finding a gentleman ia a neighbouring co^ 
feehouse, asked lAm for a shilling. The gentleman gave idm a 
guinea ; and Otway going awfy boi^ht a roB| and was ^ehoakeil 
with the first mouthfol. All iIiIb, I hope, is not ti*ue ; and theie 
is this ground of better hope, that Pope^ who lived near ^lough 
to be weU informed, relates in Sp<»ice*s Mennvkle, that hetfad 
of a fever caught by vi<^nt pursidt of a thief that had robbed ooi 
of his fiiends. But that kidigence, and its conconutants, sonti^ 
and despondency, pressed hard upenhiin> has never been denied^ 
whatever immediate cause might bring him to the grave. 

Of the poems which the late collecdon admits, the lon^st is 
the Foet*8 Complaint of his Muse, part of whiefa I do not undecv 
stand; and in ths^ which is less obscure, I find little to commend. 
The language is <^!en gross, and the numbers aie harsk. Ot^ 
way had nc^ much cultivated verification, nor much repteushed 
bis ndnd with general knowledge. His princqxd power was in 
moving the passions, to which Ihfydea^in his latteryears left an 
ffiustrious testimony* He appears, by soiBe of his verses, to i»ie 
been-a sedous royidist, and had what was in diose timea te 
common reward ^loyahy ; he lived and died negtected. 

* Ib Jul ^veAm to Fremoy'a ^rt of Painting, Dr. J. 
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£dMUND waller was \xan on the third of Mut:h, 1605^ 
tfColshill in Hertfordslore. Hi$ father was Robert Waller, es* / L 
quipe, of Agmondealinan) in BuctJnghatndiire, whose £unily was ^ 
odiginally a i»a&Gh of the K^idsh Wallers ; and his mother was 
tiie daughter of John Haini)4en, of Hampden in the same coun* 
ifj and sister to Hampden, the aealot of rebellion. 

His father died while he n^is yet an infint, but left him a 
yearly income of three thousand five hundred pounds ; which 
rating together the value of money and the customs of life, we 
may reckon more than equivalent to ten thousand at the present 
time* • 

He was educatedr by the care of his mother, at Eaton ; and 
removed afterward to King's coUege in Cambridge. He wa^ 
«ent to parliament in his eighteenth, if not in his sfacteenth year, 
md frequented the court ci James the first, where he heard a 
Irery remarkable conversation, which the wiiter of the life pre- 
fixed to his W(»rk8, who seems to have been well informed of 
£icts, though he may sometimes err in chrcmokigy, has delivered 
as indubitably certain. 

<* He found Dr. Andrews, bidhdp of Winchester, and Dr. 
Neale, bishop of Durham, standing behind his majesty's chair ; 
and there happened something extraordinary,*' continues this 
Writer, ** in the conversation those prelates had with the king, 
on which Mr. Waller did often reflect. His majesty asked the 
bishops, * My lords, cannot I take my subjects' money when I 
Want it, without all this formality of parliament ?* The bishop of 
Durham readily answered, ' God forbid, sir, but you should ; you 
are the breath of our nostrils' Whereupon the king ttniied, and 
said to the bishop of Winchester, * Well, my terd, what say 
you v. * Sir,' replied the bishop, ' I have no skill to judge of par- 
liamentary cases.' The king answered, ^ No put ofis, my lord $ 
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answer mc prc^mly/' < Then, sir,' said he, « I think it is lawful 
for you to take my brother Neale's money ; for he offers it* 
Mr. Waller said, the company was pleased with this answer, and 
the wit of i^ seemed to affect the king ; for, a certain lord com- 
ing in soon after, his majesty cried oift, * Oh my lord, they say 
you lig with my lady/ « No, sir,' says his lordship in confusion ; 
* but I like her company, because she has so much wit.' ' Why 
then,' bays the king, « do you not lig with my lord of Winches- 
ter there ?" 

Waller's political and poetical life began nearly together. In 
his eighteenth year he wrote the poem that appears first in his 
works, on "the prince's escape at St. Anderp;" a piece which 
justifies the observation made by one of his editors, that he attainr 
cd, by a felicity like instinct, a style which perhaps will never be 
obsolete ; and that, " were we to judge only by the wor(Jing, wft 
could not know what was wrote at twenty, and what at fourscore." 
His versification was, in his first essay, such as it appears in 
his last performance. By the pen^sal of Fairfax's translation of 
Tasso, to which, as Dryden* relaie^ He confessed himself indebt- 
ed for the smoothness of his numoers, and by his own nicety of 
observation, he had already formed such a system of metrical 
harmony as he never afterward much needed, or much endeav- 
oured to improve. Denham corrected his numbers by experi- 
ence, and gained ground gradually upon the ruggedness of his age; 
but what was acquired by Denham, was inherited by Waller, 

The next poem, of which the subject seems to fix the time, 
is supposed by Mr. Fenton to be the address to the queen, which 
he considers as congratulating her arrival, in Waller's twentieth 
year. He is apparently mistaken ; for the mention of the nation's 
obligations to her frequent pregnancy, proves that it was written 
when she had brought many children. We have therefore 
no date of any other poetical production before that which the 
murder of the duke of Buckingham occasioned ; the steadmess 
•with which the king received the news in the chapel, deserved 
indeed to be rescued from oblivion. 

Neither of these pieces that seem to caiTy their own dates» 
Could have been the sudden effusion of fancy. In the verses on 

•Preface to hia fables. Dr. J, 
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thci prince's escape, the prediction of his maniage with the prin- 
eess of France, must have been written after the event ; in the 
other, the promises of the king's kindness to the descendants of 
Buckingham, which could not be properly praised till it had 
appeared by its effects, show that time was taken for revision 
and improvement. It is not known that they were published till 
they appeared long afterward with other poems. 

Waller was not one of those idolaters of praise who cultivate 
their minds at the expense of their- fortunes. Rich as he was 
by inheritance, he took care early to grow richer, by manying 
Mrs. Banks, a great heiress in the city, whom the interest of the 
court was employed to obtain for Mr. Crofts. Having brought 
him a son, who died young, and a daughter, who was afterward 
married to Mr. Dormer of Oxfordshire, she died in childbed, 
and left him a widower of about five and twenty, gay and wealthy, 
to please himself with another marriage. 

Being too young to resist beauty, and probably too vain to think 
himself resistible, he fixe.d his heart, perhaps half fondly and 
half ambitiously, upon the lady Dorothea Sidney, eldest daughter 
of the earl of Leicester, whom he courted by all the poetry in 
which Sacharissa is celebrated ; the name is derived from the 
Latin appellation of augar^ and implies, if it means any thing, a 
spiritless mildness, and dull good nature, such as excites rather 
tenderness than esteem, and such as, though always treated with 
kindness, is. never honoured or admired. 

Yet he describes Sacharissa as a sublime predominating beauty, 
of lofty charms, and imperious influence, on whom he looks with 
amazement rather than fondness, whose chains he wishes, Jhough 
in vain, to break, and whose presence is 'wine that inflamea tcr 
madness. 

His acquaintance wi^this high borAdame gave wit no oppor- 
tunity of boasting its influence; she was not to be subdued by 
the powers of verse, but rejected his addresses, it is said, with 
disd^n, and drove him away to solace his disappointment with 
Amoret or Phillis. She married in 1 639 the earl of Sunderland*, 
who died at Newberry in the king's cause ; and, in her old 
age, meeting somewhere with Waller, asked him when he 
would again write such verses upon her ; " When you are as 
young, madam," said he, « and as handsome as yoa were then.'* 
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in tiib ptit of his life it was that he was kiKmn to C^^ 
•among the rest of the men who were eminent in that age for 
genius and ttteraturo ; but known so Kttle to bi% advantage, that 
they who read his charactait-will not much condemn Sadianssa^ 
that she did not descend from her rank to. his embraces, ncr 
think every excellence comprised in wit. 

The lady was, indeed, inexorable ; but his unoommon quidii* 
cidons, though they had no power upon her, recommended lum 
tb the scholars and staiesmen ; and undoubtedly many beauties of 
that time, however they might receive his love, were proud of 
his praises. Who they were, whom he dignifies widi poedcal 
names, cannot now be known. Amoret, according to Mr. Fen* 
ton, was the lady Sophia Murray. Perhaps by traditions pre* 
served in families more may be discovered. 

From the verses written sit Penshurst, it has been collected 
that he diverted his disappdmment by a voyage ; and his iHOg* 
raphers, from his poem on^ the whales, think it not impr^xible 
that he visited the Bermudas ; but it seems much more likely 
that he should amuse himself with ibrmmg an imaginaiy scene» 
tlian that so important an incident, as*a visit to Ameiica, shoidd 
iiave been left ^dating in <:oi^ctural probalxti^. 
. From his twen^ eighth to his thirty fifth year, he wrote his 
pteces on the reduction of Sallee ; on the reparation of St. PatM; 
to the king on his navy ; the pioiegyric on the queen motiier | 
the two poems to the earl of Northumberland ; and peilmpt 
others, of which the time cannot be Ascovered. 

When he had lost all hc^>es of Sacharissa, he looked round 
him £or sm easier conquest, and gained a lady of the &ndly of 
firesse, or Breaux. The time of his marriage is not exaclif 
known. It has not been discovered that his wife was won by lut 
poetry ; nor is any thin^told of her, but thftt she brought Idm 
many children. He doubtless praised some whom he wouM 
have been afraid to marry, and perhaps married one whom he 
would have been ashamed to praise. Many qualities contribtHe 
to domestic happiness, upoil which poetry has no colours to 
bestow ; and many airs and sallies may delight iraa^atieii) 
which he who flatters them never can approve. There art 
•charms I made only for c&stant admiration. No spectacle k 
nobler than a blaze. 



OS Hm wifei Us bbgn^kbefft hsve recorded that «be gave Um 
five sons and eight daughters. 

Ounng the \mg inters of partiam^t, he i& represented as 
Ifaring alnong those vmh whom it was most honourable to con<» 
Yerse» and enjoying an exubexant fi>rtune with that independency 
^ liberty of speech and.coaduct which wealth ought always tq 
ytoduce. He was, howevery considered as the kinsman of Hamp- 
dcn» and was therefore siq^>08ed t^ the courtiers not to favour 

. When the parliament was caUcd, in 1640^ it appeared that 
Waller's political oluracter had not been mistaken. The king% 
desEiand of a supply, {Htiduced one of those noisy speeches which 
disaffection and discontent regularly cUctatei a speech filled witl> 
h^rperfcplical compl^nts of imaginary grievances ; " They," say^ 
he» '^ who think themselv^ already undone, can never af^e* 
bend themselves in danger ; aiMl they who have nothing left cai^ 
never give freely." Political truth is equally in danger £rom the 
praises of courtiers, and the exclamationa of patriots^ 
. He then proceeds to rail at the clergy, being sure at that time 
tf a fiivoucable audience* 1U& tc^[nc is such as will always server 
its purpose ; an accussdon of acting and preaching only for pre* 
^nnent i and he exhorts the commons ^artfuUy to fir^vide for, 
tb^firatection c^gaimt fmlfdi lavK 

It 2dways grsdfies curiosity to trace a sentim^t. Waller haai 
in this speech quoted Hooker m one passage ; and in another hai| 
copied him without quoting. ^^ Re%ion," says WaUer, ^' oughti 
to be the first thing in our purpose and desires ; but that which 
ki first in di^^nty is not always to precede in order of time ; ibr 
well beii^ supposes a being ; and the first impediment which 
men natural^caideavour to remove, is the want of those things 
without which they cannot subsist God first assigned unto Adam 
maintenance of life, and gave him a tkle to the rest of the crea- 
tures before he appointed a law to observe." 
, ^ <jod first assigned Adam," says Hooker, ^^ maintenance of 
U&f and then. ^p(»nted hjm a law to observe* True it is, that 
the kingdom of God must be the first thing in our purpose and 
diesiFea; but inasmuch as a righteous life presupposeth life, in- 
jasmuch as to live virtuously it is impossible, except we live ; 
iberefore the first impediment which naturally we endeavonr tp 
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remove is penury, and want of things without which wc cannot 
live.** Book I. sect. 9. 

The speech is vehement ; but the great position, that gtiev- 
tmces bught to be redressed before supplies are granted, is 
agreetl% enough to law and reason ; nor was Waller, if his bi- 
ographer may be credited, such an enemy to the king, as not to 
wish his distresses lightened ; for he relates, " that the king sent 
particularly to Waller, to second his demand of some subddieis 
to pay off the army ; and ar Henry Vane objecdng against first 
voting a supply, because the king would not accept unless it came 
up to his proportion, Mr. Waller spoke earnestly to dr Thomas 
Jermin, comptroller of the household, to save his master from 
the effects bf so bold a falsity ; * for,' he said, * I am but a coun- 
try gentleman, and cannot pretend to know tlie king's mind ;' 
but sir Thomas durst not contradict the secretary ; and his son, 
the carl of St. Albans, afterward told Mr. Waller, that his father** 
cowardice ruined the king." 

In the long parliament, which, unhappily for the nation, met 
-Nov. 3, 1640, Waller represented Agmondesham the third time ; 
and was considered by the discontented party as a man sufficient^ 
trusty and acrimonious, to be employed in managing the prose- 
cution of judge Crawley, for his opinion in favour of ship money ; 
and hb speech shows that he did not disappoint their expecta- 
tions. He was probably the more ardent, as his uncle Hamp- 
den had been particularly engaged in the dispute, and, by a sen- 
tence which seems generally to be thought unconstitutional, par- 
ticularly injured. 

He was not, however, a bigot to his party, nor adopted all their 
opinions. When the great question, whether episcopacy ought 
to be abolished, was debated, he spoke against the innovation so 
coolly, so reasonably, and so firmly, that it is not without great 
injury to his name that his speech, which was as follows, Has 
been hitherto oniitted in his works. 

* " There is no doubt but the sense of what this nation hath 
suffered, from the present bishops, hath produced these com- 
plaints ; and the apprehensions men have of suffering the like, 
in time to come, make so many dedre the taking away of epis- 

• This speech has heen retrieved, from a paper printed at thab iimt'f ^ 
•tltc writers of tire parlramciiUir;r history. Dr. J. 
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copacy ; but I ccmceive it is possible tl^t we may not now take 
a right measure of the minds of the people by their petitions ; 
for, when they subscribed themi the bishops were armed with a 
dangerous commission of making new canons, imposii^ new 
oaths, and the like ; but now we have disarmed them of tffct pow- 
er. These petitioners lately did look upon episcopacy «k' a beast 
armed with horns and claws ; but now that we have cut and 
pared them, and may, if we see cause, yet reduce it into narrower 
bourids, it may, perhaps, be more agreeable. Howsoever, if they 
be still in passion, it becomes us soberly to consider the right use 
and antiquity thereof; and not to comply further with a general 
desii*e, than may stand with a general good. 

" We have already showed, that episcopacy and the evils 
thereof are mingled like water and oil ; we have also, in part, 
severed them ; but I believe you will find, that our laws and the 
present government of the church are mingled like vnne and 
water ; so inseparable, that the abrogation of at least a hundred 
of our laws is desired in these petitions. I have often heard a 
noble answer of the lords commended in this house, to a propo* 
sition of like nature, but of less consequence ; they gave no othei^ 
reason of their refusal but this, JVolumus mutare Leges jlnglia ; 
it was the bishops who so answered then ; and it would becoine 
the dignity and wisdom of this house to answer the people noW) 
with a Mlumua mutare^ 

" I see some are moved with a number of hands against the 
bishops ; which, I confess, rather inclines me to their defence ; 
for I look upon episcopacy as a counterscarp, or outwork; 
which, if it be taken by this assault of the people, and withal this 
mystery once revealed, T/iat we must deny them nothing ivheri 
they oak it thus in troojisy we may, in the next place, have as hard 
a task to defend our property, as we have lately had to recover 
it from the prerogative. If, by multiplying hands and petitions> 
they prevail for an equality in things ecclesiastical, the next de- 
mand, perhaps, may be Lex Jgraria, the like equality in thingB 
temporal. 

« The Roman story tells us < That when the people began to 
flock about the senate, and were more curious to direct and know 
what was done, than to obey, that commonwealth soon came to 
ruin ; their Legem rogare grew quickly to be a Legem ferre ; 

vox. t. 2^ 
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•and after, when their legioois had found that thef could make ft 
dictator, they never suffered the senate to have a voice any more 
in such election/ ' 

^< If these great innovations proceed, I shall expect a flat and 
level in learning too, as well as in church preferments ; Hom^ 
alit Art^ And though it be true that grave and pious men do 
study for learning sake, and embrace virtue for itself; yet it is 
true that youth, which is the season when learning is gotten, is 
not without ambition ; nor will ever take pains to excel in any 
thing, when there is not some hope of excelling others in reward 
and dignity. 

<^ There are two reasons chiefly alleged against our church 
government. 

<' First, scripture, which, as some men think, points out an- 
other form. 

^^ SeoHid, the abuses of the present superiors. 

<( For scripture, I will not dispute it in this place ; but I am 
confident that, whenever an equal division of lands and goods shall 
be desired, there will be as many places in scripture found out| 
which seem to favour that, as there are now alleged against the 
prelacy or preferment of the church. And, as for abuses, where 
you are now in the remonstrance told what this and that poor 
man hath suffered by the bishops, you may be presented with a 
thousand instances of poor men that have received hard measure 
from their landlords ; and of worldly goods abused^ to the injury 
of others, and disadvantage of the owners. 

" And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble motion is, that we 
may settle men's minds herein ; and, by a question, declare our 
resolution, to refomiy that is, not to abolish^ eftiacofiacyJ^ 

It cannot but be wished that he, who could speak in this man- 
ner, had been able to act with spirit and uniformity. 

When the commons began to set the royal authority at open 
defiance. Waller b said to have vrithdrawn from the house, and 
to have returned with the king's permission ; and, when the king 
set up his standard, he sent him a thousand broad pieces. He 
continued, however, to sit in the rebelUous conventicle ; but 
<^ spoke," says Clarendon, ^' with great sharpness and freedonv 
which, now there was no danger of being out voted, was not re** 
•strsdned ; and therefore used as an argument agsdnst those whft 
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tPwc gonC) upon pretence that they were not suffered to deliver 
their oj^nion freely in the house, which could not be believed^ 
when all men knew what liberty Mr. Waller took, and spoke 
erwpy day with impunity against the sense and proceedings of 
die house.*' 

Waller, as he continued to sit, was one of the commissioners 
nominated by the parliament to treat with the king at Oxford ; 
and when they were presented, the king said to him, ** Thougk 
you are the last, you are not the lowest nor the least in my fa- 
vour." Whitlock, who, being another of the commissioners, was 
witness of this kindness, imputes it to the king's knowledge of 
the plot, in which Waller appeared afterward to have been en- 
gaged against, the parliament. Fenton, with equal probaUlity, 
believes that his attempt to promote the royal cause arose from 
lus sen^bility of the king's tenderness. Whitlock sa3rs nothing 
of his behaviour at Oxford ; he was sent with several others to 
add pomp to the commission, but was not one of those to whom 
the trust of treating was imparted. 

The engagement, known by the name of Waller's plot, was 
toon afterward discovered. Waller had a brother m law, Tom- 
kyns, who was clerk of the queen's council, and at the same 
time had a very numerous acquaintance, and great influence, in 
the city. Waller and he, conversing with great confidence, told 
both their own secrets and those of their friends ; and, sui*veying 
the wide extent of their conversation, imagined that they found 
in the majority of all ranks great disapprobation of the violence 
<tf the commons, and unwillingness to continue the war. They 
Imew that many &voured the king, whose fear concealed their 
loyalty ; and many desired peace, though they durst not oppose 
the clamour for war ; and they imagined that, if those who had 
these good intentions could be informed of their own strength) 
and enabled by intelligence to act together, they might overpower 
the fury of sedition, by refusing to comply with the ordinance 
for the twentieth part, and the other taxes levied for the sup- 
port of the rebel army, and by uniting great numbers in a peti* 
tion for peace. They proceeded with great caution. Three 
%aAy met in one place, and no man was allowed to impart the 
pk>t to more than two others ; so that, if any should be suspectr 
^ or seized^ more than three could not be endangered^ 
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Lord Ccmway joined in the demgn, and, Clarendon imagines^, 
incidentally mingled, as he was a soldier, some martial hopes 
or projects, which, however, were only mentioned, the main de- 
ugn being to bring the loyal inhabitants to the knowledge of each 
other ; for which purpose there was to be appointed one in every 
ctistrict, to distinguish the friends of the king, the adherents to 
the parliament, and the neutrals. How &r they proceeded does 
not appear ; the result of their inquiry, as Pym declared,* wasi 
that within the walls, for one that was for the royalists, there 
were three against them ; but that without the walls, for one 
that was against them, there were live for them. Whether tins 
was said from knowledge or guess, was perhaps never inquired. 

It is the opinion of Clarendon, that in Waller's plan no viotence 
or sanguinary resistance was comprised ; that he intended oi^ 
to abate the confidence of the rebels by public declarations, and 
to weaken their powers by an opposition to new supplies. This» 
in calmer times, and more than tMs, is done without fear ; but 
such was the acrimony of the commons, that no method of ob- 
structing them was safe. 

About this time another design was formed by sir Nicholas 
Crispe, a man of loyalty that deserves perpetual remembrance; 
when he was a merchant in the city, he gave and procured the 
king, in his exigencies, an hundred thousand pounds ; and when, 
he was driven from the exchange, raised a regiment, and com« 
' manded it. 

Sir Nicholas flattered himself with an opinion, that some prov 
ocation would so much exasperate, or some opportunity so much 
encourage, the king's (liends in the city, that they would brei^ 
out in open resistance, and then would want only a lawful stand- 
ard, and an authorized commander ; and extorted from the king, 
whose judgment too frequently yiePded to importunity, a onn- 
xnission of array, directed to such as he thought proper to nomi- 
nate, which was sent to London by the lady Aubigney. She knew 
not what she carried, but was to deliver it <»i the communication 
of a certain token which sir Nicholas imparted. 

This commis^on could be only intended to lie ready till the 
time should require it To have attempted to raise my forced 

• ^Parliamentary History, Vol. XU. Dr. /, 
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UTouId have been certsun destrucdon ; it ooald be of use only 
when the forces should appear. This was, however, an act pre- 
paratory to mardal hostility. Cnspe would undoubtedly hare 
put an end to the session of parliament, had his strength been 
equal to his zeal ; and out of the design of Crispe, which invdv- 
od very little danger, and tiiat of Waller, which was an act pui'ely 
<avil, they compounded a horrid and dreadful plot. 

The discovery of Waller's design is variously related. In 
* Clarendon's history" it is told, that a servant of Tomkyns, lurk- 
ing behind the hangings when his master was in conference with 
Waller, heard enough to qualify him for an informer, and carri- 
ed his intelligence to Pym. A manuscript, quoted in the ^ Life 
of Waller,** relates, that " he Was betrayed by his sister Price, 
and her presbyterian chaplain Mr. Goode> who stole some of his 
papers ; and, if he had not strangely dreamed the night before, 
^at his sister had betrayed him, and thereupon burnt the rest 
of his papers by the fire that was in his chimney, he had cer- 
tainly lost his life by it." The question cannot be decided. It 
is not unreasonable to believe that the men in power, receiving 
intelligence from the sister, would emf^oy the servant of Tom- 
kyns to listen at the conference, that they might avoid an act so 
effensive as that of destroying the brother by the sister's testimony. 

The plot was published in the most terrific manner. 

On the 31st. of May, 1643, at a solemn &8t, when they were 
listening to the sermon, a messenger entered the chut*ch, and 
communicated his en^and to Pym, who whispered it to others 
that were placed near him, and then went with them out of the 
church, leaving the rest in solicitude and amazement. They 
immediately sent guatds to proper places, and that night appre- 
hended Tomkyns and Waller ; having yet traced nothing but 
that letters had been intercepted, from which it appeared that the 
parliament and the city were soon to be delivered into the hands 
of the cavaliers. 

They perhaps yet knew little themselves, beyond some gen- 
eral and indistinct notices. " But Waller,'* says Clarendon, " was 
so confounded with fear, that he confessed whatever he had heard, 
said, thought, or seen ; all that he knew of himself, and all that 
he suspected of others, without concealing any person, of what 
rdegree or quality soever, or any discourse which he had ever 
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upon any occauoti entertsdned with them ; what such and such 
ladies of great honour, to whom, upon the credit of his wit and 
great reputation, he had been admitted, had spoke to him in 
their chambers upon the proceedings in the houses, and how 
they had encouraged him to oppose them ; what correspondence 
and intercourse they had with some ministers of state at Ox- 
ford, and how they had conveyed all intelligence thither." He 
accused the earl of Portland and lord Conway as co-operaling in 
the transaction ; and testified that the earl of Northumberland 
had declared himself disposed in fiiTour of any attempt that 
might check the yiolence of the parliament, and reconcile them 
to the king. 

He undoubtedly confessed much, which they could never have 
discovered, and perhaps somewhat which they would wish to 
have been suppressed ; for it is inconvenient, in the craiflict of 
fu^tions, to have that disaffection known which csomot safely be 
piunished. 

Tomkyns was seized on the same night with Waller, and 
appears likewise to have partdsen of his cowardice ; for he gave 
notice of Crispe*s commis»on of 2U*ray, of which Clarendon never 
knew how it was discovered. Tomkyns had been sent with the 
token appomted, to demand it from lady Aubigney, and had 
buried it in bb garden, where, by his direction, it was dug up ; 
and thus the rebels obtained, what Clarendon confesses them to 
have had, the original copy. 

It can raise no wonder' that they formed one plot out of these 
two deigns, however remote from each other, when they saw 
the same agent employed in both, and found the commisaon oi 
array in the hands of him who was employed in collecting the 
opinions and affections of the people. 

Of the plot, thus combined, they took care to make the most. 
They sent Pym among the citizens, to tell them of their immi- 
nent dsoiger, and happy escape ; and inform them, that the design 
was ^to seize the lord mayor and all the committee of militia, and 
would not spare one of them.** They drew up a vow and cove- 
nant, to be taken by every member of eiUier house, by which he 
declared his detestaUon of all conspiracies against the parliament, 
and hb resoluUon to detect and oppose them. They then ap» 
^inted a day of thanksgivingfor this wonderful deliverance ; whi(^ 
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<bttt Otttf sa^rs Clarendcm, all doubts whether there had been such 
a deliverance, and whether the plot was real or fictkious. 

On June 1 1, the earl of Portland and lord Conway were com- 
mitted, one to the custody of the mayor, and the other of the 
iSheriff ; but their lands and goods were not seized. 

Waller was still to immerse himself deeper in ignominy. Th« 
earl of Portland and lord Conway denied the charge ; and there 
was no evidence against them but the confession of Waller, of 
which undoubtedly many would be inclined to question the verac- 
ity. With these doybts he was so much terrified, that he en- 
deavoured to persuade Portland to a declarati<m like his own, by 
a letter extant in Fenton^s edition. " But for me,'* says he, " you 
had never known any thing of this business, which was prepared 
for another ; and therefore I cannot imagine why you should hide 
it so far as to contract your own ruin by concealing it, and per- 
sisting unreasonably to hide that truth, which without you dh-eady 
is, and will every day be made more manifest. Can you imagine 
yourself bound in honour to keep that secret, which is ab^ady re- 
vealed by another ? or possible it should still be a secret, which ifr 
known to one of the other sex ? If you persist to be cruel to your- 
self for their sakes who deserve it not, it will nevertheless be 
made appear, ere long, I fear, to your ruin. Surely, if I had the 
happiness to wait on you, I could move you to compassionate both 
yourself and me, who, desperate as my case is^ am desirous to 
die with the honour of being known to have declared the truth. 
You have no reason to contend to hide what is already revealed ;^ 
inconsiderately to throw away yourself, for the interest of others^ 
to whom you are less obliged than you are aware of." 

This persuasion seems to have had little effect. Portland 
sent, June 29, a letter to the lords, to t^ll them that he '< is in 
custody, as he conceives, without any charge ; and that, by what 
Mr. Waller had threatened him with, since he was imprisoned^ 
he doth apprehend a very cruel, long, and ruinous restraint ; he 
therefore prays, that he may not find the effects of Mr. Waller** 
threats, by a long and dose imprisonment ; but may be speedily 
brought to a legal trial, and then he is confident the vanity and 
' falsehood of those informations which have been given against 
Wm will appear." 
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In consequence of this letter, the lords ordered Pordand and 
Waller to be confronted ; when the one repeated his chargei 
and the other his denial. The examinatic»i of the plot being 
continued* July 1, Thinn, usher of the house of lords, deposed, 
that Mr. Waller having had a conference with the lord Portland 
in an upper room, lord Portland said, when he came down, '^ Do 
me the feivour to tell my lord Northumberland, that Mr.' Waller 
has extremely pressed me to save my own life and his, by throwing 
the blame upon the lord Conway and the earl of Northumberland.** 
. Waller, in his letter to Portland, tells him of the reasons which 
be could urge with resistless efficacy m a personal conference ; 
but he overrated his own oratory ; his vehemence, whether of 
persuasion or entreaty, was returned with contempt. 

One of his arguments with Portland is, that the plot is already 
known to a woman. This woman was doubtless lady Aubigney, 
who, upon tlus occasion, was committed to custody ; but who, in 
reality, when she delivered the commission, knew not what it was. 
The parliament then proceeded against the conspirators, and 
committed their trial to a council of war. Tomkyns and Chal- 
oner were hanged near their own doors. Tomkyns, when he 
came to die, said it was a foolish bimnesa ; and indeed there 
seems to have been no hope that it should escape discovery ; 
for though never more than three met at a time, yet a dedgn so 
extensive must, by neces^ty, be communicated to many, who 
could not be expected to be all faithful, and all prudent. Chal- 
oner was attended at his execution by Hugh Peters. His crune 
was, that he had commission to raise money for the king ; but 
it appears not that the money was to be expended upon the ad- 
vancement of either Crispe's or Waller's plot. 

The earl of Northumberland, being too great for prosecution, 
was only once examined before the lords. The earl of Portland 
and lord Conway, persisting to deny the charge, and no testimony 
hut Waller's yet appearing against them, were, after a long im- 
prisonment, admitted to bail. Hassel, the king's messengert 
who carried the letters to Oxford, died the night before his trial. 
Hampden escaped death, perhaps by the interest of his famUy ; 
but was kept in prison to the end of his life. They^whose names 
were inserted in the commission of array were' not capitally 
punished, as it could not be proved that they had consented to 
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t))eir own nomination ; but they were coopered as malignant^ 
and their estates were seized. 

" Waller, though confessedly," says Clarendon, " the most 
guilty, with incredible dissimulation affected such a remorse of 
conscience, that his trial was put off, out of christian compassion, 
till he might recover his understanding." What use he made 
of this interval, with what liberality and success he distributed 
flattery and money, and how, when he was brought, July 4, before 
the house, he confessed and lamented, and submitted and im- 
plored, may be read in the history of the rebellion, B. vii. The 
speech, to which Clarendon ascribes the preservation of his dear 
bought lije, is inserted in his works. The great historian, how- 
ever, seems to have been mistaken in relating that he firevailed 
in the principal part of his supplication, not to be tried by a coun- 
cil of war i for, according to Whitlock, he was by expulsion from 
the house abandoned to the tribunal which he so much dreaded, 
and being tried and condemned, was reprieved by Essex ; but 
after a year's imprisonment, in which time resentment grew less 
acrimonious, paying a fine of ten thousand pounds, he was per- 
mitted to recollect himself in another country. 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life, it is not necessary to 
direct the reader's opinion. ^^ Let us not," says his last ingeni^ 
ous biographer,* " condemn him with untempered severity, be- 
cause he was not a prodigy which the world hath seldom seen, 
because hb character included not the poet, the orator, and the 
hero." 

For the place of his exile he chose France, and stayed some 
time at Roan, where his daughter Margaret was bom, who, was 
afterward his favourite, and his amanuensis. He then removed 
to Paris, where he lived with great splendour and hospitality ; 
and from time to time amused himself with poetry, in which he 
sometimes speaks of the rebels, and their usurpation, in the 
natural language of an honest man. 

At last it became necessary, for his support, to sell his wife's 
jewels ; and being reduced, as he said, at last to the rumfi jevjel^ 
he solicited from Cromwell permission to return, and obtained it 

• Life of Waller, prefixed to an edition of his Worksy publisjied in 1773, 
by JPercival Stockdale. C. 
4oL. I. 2f3 
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by the interest of colonel Scroop, to i^phom his alster was mar* 
ried. Upon the remains of a fortune, which the dmiger of his 
life had very much diminished, he lived at Hallbam, a house 
built by himself, very near to Baconsfield, where his mother re* 
ttded. His mother, though related to Cromwell and Hampden^ 
was zealous ibr the royal cause, and, when Cromwell visited her, 
used to reproach him ; he, in return, would throw a napkin at 
her, and say he would not dispute with his aunt ; but finding in 
time that she acted for the king, as well as talked, he made her 
a prisoner to her own daughter, in her own house. If he wouM 
do any thing, he could not do less. 

Cromwell, now protector, received Waller, as his kinsman, te 
femiliar conversation* Waller, as he used to relate, found him 
sufficiently versed in ancient history ; and when any of his enthu* 
siastic friends came to adyise or consult him, could sometimes 
overhear him discour^g in the cant of the times ; but, wh^ 
he returned, he would say, " Cousin Waller, I must talk to these 
men in their own way ;" and resumed the common style of con- 
versation. 

He repaid the protector for his favours, 1654, by the famous 
panegyric, virhich has been always considered as the first of his 
poedcal productions. His choice of encomiastic topics is very 
judicious ; for he considers Cromwell in his exaltation, vntbout 
inqtiiring how he attained it ; there is consequently no mention 
of the rebel or the regicide* All the former part of his hero's 
Ufe is veiled vdth shades ; and nothing is brought to view but 
tJie chief, the governor, the defender of England's honour, and 
the enlarger of her dominion. The act of violence by which 
he obtained the supreme power is* lightly treated, and decent^ 
justified. It was certainly to be desired that the detestable band 
should be dissolved, which had destroyed the church, murdered 
^e king, and filled the nation with tumult and oppression ; yet 
Cromwell had not the right of dissolving them, for all that he had 
before done could be justified only by supposing them invested 
vnth lawful authority. But combinations of wickedness would 
overwhelm the world by the advantage which licentious jnind- 
pies afford, did not those who have long practised perfidy, grow 
Cuthless to each other*^ 
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fxk die poem on the war with Spain are some passages at 
least equal to the best parts of the panegyric ; and in l!he con- 
clusion, the poet ventures yet a higher flight of flattery, by 
recommending royalty to Cromwell and the nation. Cromwell 
^ras very desirous, as appears from his conversation, related by 
Whitlock, of adding the title to the power of monarchy, and is 
CRipposed to have been withheld from it partly by fear of the armyf 
and partly by fear of the laws, which, when he should govern by 
the name of king, would have restrained his authority. When 
dierefore a deputation was solemnly sent to invite him to the 
crown, he, after a long conference, refused it; but is said to have 
£dnted in his coach, when he parted fi'om them. -^ 

The poem an the death of the protector seems to have been 
Actated by real veneration for his memory. Dryden and Sprat 
irrote on the same occasion ; but they were young men, strug- 
^ng into notice, and hoping for some favour from the ruling 
party. Waller had little to expect ; he had received nothing but 
his pard(m from Cromwell, and was not likely to ask any thing 
from those who should succeed him. 

Soon afterward, the restoration supplied him with another 
subject ; and he exerted his imagination, his elegance, and his 
melody, with equal alacrity, for Charles the second. It is not 
possible to read, without some contempt and indignation, poems 
of the same author, ascribing the highest degree of power and 
fdety to Charles the first, then transferring the same fiowcr and 
piety to Oliver Cromwell ; now inviting Oliver to take the crown^ 
and then congratulating Charles the second on his recovered right 
Neither Cromwell nor Charles could value his testimony as the 
effect of convicUon, or receive his praises as effusions of rever- 
ence ; they could consider them but as the labour of invention, 
and the tribute of dependence. 

Poets, indeed, profess ficticHi ; but the le^timate end of fiction 
is the conveyance of truth ; and he that has flattery ready for all 
whom the vicissitudes of the world happen to exalt, must be 
scorned as a prostituted mmd, that may retain the glitter of wit, 
but h^s lost the dignity of virjtue. 

The Congratulation was considered as inferior in poetical merit 
to the panegyric ; and it is reported, that, when the king tdd 
Waller of the disparity, he answered, " Poets, $ir, succeed bettei- 
ii ficUon than in truth/' 



The Congratulation is indeed not inferior to the panegjrric^ 
either by decay of genius, or for want of diligence ; but because 
Cromwell had done 'much, and Charles had done litde. Crom- 
well wanted nothing to raise him to heroic excellence but virtue ;. 
and virtue his poet thought himself at liberty to supply. Charles. 
had yet only the merit of struggling without success, and suffer- 
ing without despair. A life of escapes and indigence could sup- 
ply poetry with no splendid images. 

In the first parliament summoned by Charles the second, 
March 8, 1661, Waller sat for Hastings in Sussex, and served 
for different places in all the parliaments of that reign. In a 
lime when fancy and gaiety were the most powerful recommenda- 
tions to regard, it is not likely that Waller was forgotten. He 
passed his time in the company that was highest, both in rank 
and wit, from which even his obstinate sobriety did not exclude 
him. Though he drank water, he was enabled by his fertility of 
mind to heighten the mirth of bacchanalian assemblies ; and 
Mr. Savillc said, that " no man in England should keep him com- 
pany without drinking but Ned Waller." 
^ The praise given him by St. Evremond is a proof of his rep- 

utation ; for it was only by his reputation that he could be known^ 
as a writer, to a man who, though he lived a great part of a long 
life upon an English pension, never condescended to understand 
the language of the nation that mamtained him. 

In parliament, " he was," says Burnet, " the delight of the 
house, and though old, said the liveliest things of any among them J* 
This, however, is said in his account of the year seventy five, 
when Waller was only seventy. His name as a speaker occurs 
often in Grey's collections ; but I have found no extracts that 
can be more quoted as exhibiting sallies of gaiety than cogency 
of argument. / 

He was of such consideration, that his remarks were circulat- 
ed and recorded. When the duke of York's influence was htgh^ 
both in Scotland and England, it drew, says Burnet, a lively re- 
flection from Waller, the celebrated wit. He said, " the house 
of commons had resolved that the duke should not reign after the 
king's death ; but the king, in op\x)sition to them, had resolved 
that he should reign even in his life." If there appear no extra- 
ordinary liveliness in this remark^ yet its reception proves the 
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speaker to have been a celebrated witj to have had a name which 
men of wit were proud of mendoning. 

He did not suffer his reputation to die gradually away, which 
may ea^y happen in a long life ; but renewed hb cl^m to po- 
etical distinction from^qi^ to tune, as occasions were offered, 
either by public events or private incidents ; and, contenting him- 
self with the influence of his muse, or loving quiet better than 
influence, he never accepted any oflice of magistracy. 

He was not, however, without some attendon to his fortune ; 
fer he asked from the king, in 1665, the provostship of Eton 
college, and obt^ed it ; but Clarendon refused to put the seal 
to the g^ant, alleging that it could be held only by a clergyman. 
It is known that sir Henry Wotton qualified himself for it by 
deacon's orders. 

To this opposition, the Biografifda imputes the violence and 
acrimony with which Waller joined Buckingham's faction in 
the prosecution of Clarendon. The motive was illiberal and 
dishonest, and showed that more than sixty years had not been 
able to teach him morality. His accusation is such as conscience 
can hardly be supposed to dictate without the help of malice. 
^ We were to be governed by janizaries instead of parliaments, 
and are in danger from a worse plot than that of the fifth of No- 
vember; then, if the lords and commons had been destroyed, 
there had been a succession ; but here both had been destroyed 
for ever/* This is the language of a man who is glad of an op- 
portunity to rail, and ready to sacrifice truth to interest at one 
time, and to anger at another. 

A year after the chancellor's banishment, another vacancy gave 
him encouragement for another petition, which the king referred 
to the council, who, after heaiing the question argued by law- 
yers for three days, determined that the office could be held only 
by a clergyman, according to the act of uniformity, since the 
provosts had always received institution, as for a parsonage, fh)m 
the bishops of Lincoln. The king then said, he could not break 
the law which he had made ; and Dr. Zachary Cradock, famous 
for a single sermon, at most for two {sermons, was chosen by 
the fellows. 

That he asked any thing more is not known ; it is certain that 
he obtamed nothing, though he continued obsequious to the court 
through the rest of Charles's reign. 
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At the accession of king James, in I065f he was^ chosen fir 
parliament, being then fourscore, at Saltash in Comwalf ; and 
vmU a Premge (^the dovmfiiU qfthe Turkish^ Mmpirey which he 
presented to the king on his birthday, h is remarked, by his^ 
commentator Fenton, that in reading lilasfAS tie had early hnlnbed 
a veneratics) for the heroes of the holy war, and a zealbu» enmity 
to the Turks, which never \ek him. James, however, having 
soon after begun what he thought a holy war at home, made 
haste to put all molestation of the Turks out of his power. 

James treated him with kindness and familiarity, of wMclr 
instances are given by the writer of his life. One day, takmg 
him into the closet, the king asked him how he Hked one of the 
pictures ; ". My eyes," s'ddd Waller, " are dim, and I do not know 
it.'* The king said it was the princess of Orange. ««^She is,** 
said Waller, "like the greatest woman m the world." The 
king asked who was that ; and was answered, queen Elizabe^* 
*' I wonder," said the king, "you should think so ; but I must 
confess she had a wise council." " And, sir," said Waller, " did' 
you ever know a fool choose a wise one ?** Such is the story, 
which I (Mice heard of some other, man. Pointed axioms, antf 
acute replies, fly loose about the world, and are assigned success- 
ively to those whonv i^ ^^^Y ^ ^^ fashion to celebrate. 

When the king knew that he was about to marry his daughter 
to %t. Birch, a clergyman, he ordered a French gentleman to tell 
him, that " the king wondered he could think of marrying hb 
daughter to a falling church." " The king," said Waller, "does 
me great honour, in taking notice of my domestic affairs ; but I 
have lived long enough to observe that this falling church has 
got a trick of rising again.** 

He took notice to his friends of the king's conduct ; and said, 
that " he would be left like a whale upon the strand." Whether 
he was privy to any of the transactions which ended in the revo% 
lution, is not known^ His heir joined the prince of Orange. 

Having now attained an age beyond which the laws of nature 
seldom suffer life to be extended, otherwise than by a future 
state, he seems to have turned his mind upon preparation for 
the decidve hour, and therefore consecrated his poetry to devo* 
tion. It is pleasing to discover that his piety was mthout weak- 
ness ; that hb intellectual powers continued rigorous ; and that 
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Ihe lines which he composed, when hef/or age^ could neithtr read 
nor write, are not inferior to the efSiisions of his youth* 

Toward the decline of life, he bought a small house with a 
little land at Colshill ; and said, *< he should be glad to die, like 
die stag, where he was roused." This, however, did not happen. 
When he was at Beaconsfield, he found his legs grow tumid ; 
be went to Windsor, where sir Charles Scarborough then attend- 
ed the king, and requested him, as both a iiiend and physidant 
to tell him, what that swelling meant, '< Sir," answered Scarbo- 
rough, " your bkxxl will run no longer." Waller repeated some 
lines of Virgil, and went home to die. 

As the disease increased upon him, he composed himself for 
Ids departure ; and calling upon Dr. Birch to give him the holy 
sacrament, he desired his children to take it with him, and made 
an earnest declaration of his Mth in Christianity. It now ap- 
peared what part of his conversation with the great could be 
remembered with delight. He related, that being present when 
the duke of Buckingliam talked pro&nely before king Charles^ 
he said to him, <^ My lord, I am a great deal older than your 
grace, and have, I believe, heard more arguments for athebm 
than ever your grace did ; but I have lived long enough to see 
there is nothing in them ; and so I hope your grace ^^." 

He died October 31, 1687, and was buried at Beaconsfieldy 
with a monument erected by his^son's executors, for which Ry- 
mer wrote the inscription, and which I hope is now rescued 
from dilapidation. 

He left several children by his second wife ; of whom hi& 
daughter was married to Dr. Birch. Benjamin, the eldest son^ 
was disinherited, and sent to New Jersey as wanting common 
imderstanding. Edmund, the second son, inherited the estate^ 
and represented Agmondesham in parliament, but at la&t turned 
quaker. William, the third son, was a merchant in London^ 
Stephen, the fourth, was an eminent doctor of laws, and one of 
the commissioners for the union. There is said to have been a 
^th, of whom no account has descended. 

The character of Waller, both moi*al ^d intellectual, has been 
drawn by Clarendon, to whom he was familiarly known, mth 
nicety, which certainly none to whom he was not known can* 
presume to emulate. It is therefore inserted here, with such^ 
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remarks as others have supplied ; after which> nothing remains 
but a critical examination of his poetry, 

« Edmund Waller," says Clarendon, " was bom to a very Mr 
estate, by the parsimony or frugality of a wise father and mother ; 
and he thought it so commendable an advantage, that he re- 
solved to improve it with his utmost care, upon which in his 
nature he was too much intent j and, in order to that, he was so 
much reserved and retired, that he was scarcely ever heard o^ 
till by his address and dexterity he had gotten a very rich wife 
in the city, against all the recommendation and countenance and 
authority of the court, which was thoroughly engaged on the 
behalf of Mr. Crofts, and which used to be successful in that age> 
agsdnst any opposition. He had the good fortune to have an alli- 
ance and friendship with Dr. Morley, who had assisted and in- 
structed him in the reading many good books, to which bis nat- 
ural parts and promptitude inclined him, especially the poets ; 
and at the age when other men used to give over writing verses, 
for he was near thirty years when he first engaged himself in 
that exercise, at least that he was known to do so, he surprised 
the town with two or three pieces of that kind ; as if a tenth muse 
had been newly bom to cherish drooping poetry. The doctor at 
that timtfbrought him into that company which was most cele- 
brated for good conversation ; where he was received and esteem- 
ed with great applause and respect. He was a very pleasant 
discourser in eamest and in jest, and therefore very grateful to 
all kind of company, where he was not the less esteemed for 
being very rich. 

He had been even nursed in parliaments^ where he sat when 
he was very young ; and so, when they were resumed again, 
after a long intermission, he appeared in those assemblies with 
great advantage ; having a graceful way of speaking, and by 
thinking much on several arguments, which his temper and com- 
plexion, that had much of melancholic, inclined him to, he seem* 
ed often to speak upon the sudden, when the occasicHi had only 
administered the opportunity of saying what he had thoroughly 
considered, which gave a great lustre to all he said ; which yet 
was rather of delight than weight. There needs no more be 
said to extol the excellence and power of his wit, and pleasant- 
ness of his conversation, than that it was of magnitude enough to 
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tovcr a world of very great feults ; that is, so to cover \hhmf 
that they were not taken notice of to his reproach, viz. a narrow- 
ness in his nature to the lowest degree ; an abjectness and want 
of courage to support him in any virtuous undertaking ; an insin- 
uation and servile flattery to the height, the vainest and most 
imperious nature could be contented with ; that it preserved and 
won his life from those who were most resolved to take it, and in 
an occasion in which he ought to have been ambitious to have • 
lost it ; and then preserved him again from the reproach and . 
contempt that was due to him for so preserving it, and for vin- 
dicating it at such a price ; that it had power to reconcile him to 
those whom he had most offended and provoked ; and continued 
to his age with that rare felicity, that his company was accepta- 
ble where his spirit was odious | and he was at least piued, where 
he was most detested.** 

Such is the account of Clarendon ; on which it may not be 
improper to make some remarks. 

« He was very little kno>vn till he had obtained a rich wife in 
the city.*' 

He obtained a rich wife about the age of three and twenty ; an 
age, before which few men are conspicuous much to their ad- 
vantage. He was known, however, in parliament and a^pourt ; 
and, if he spent part of his time in privacy, it is not unreasona- 
ble to suppose that he endeavoured the improvement of his mind 
as well as of his fortune. 

That Clarendon might misjudge the motive of his retirement 
is the more probable, because he has evidently mistaken the 
coipmencement of his poetry, which he supposes him not to have 
attempted before thirty. As his first pieces were perhaps not 
printed, the succession of his compositions was not known ; and 
Clarendon, who cannot be imagined to have been very studious 
of poetry, did not rectify his first opinion by consulting Waller's 
book. 

Clarendon observes, that he was introduced to the wits of the 
age by Dr. Morley ; but the writer of his life relates that he was 
already among them, when, hearing a noise-in the street, and in- 
quiring the cause, they found a son of Ben Jonson under an arrest. 
This was Morley, whom Waller set free at the expense of one 
hundred poimds, took him into the country as director of his 
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studies, knd thtn procured him admission into the company rfthd 
friends of literature. Of this fact Clarendon had a nearer knowi- 
eAffb than the biographer, ahd is therefore more to be credited. 

The account of Wallers parliamentary eloquence is seconded 
by Burnet, who, though he calls him " the delight of the house,** 
adds, that " he was oiJy concerned to isay that which shouldfmake 
him be applauded, he never laid the business of the house to 
heart, being a vain and empty, though a witty, man.** 

Of his insinuation and flattery it is not unreasonable to believe 
that the truth is told. Ascham, in his elegant description of those 
whom in modem language we term wits, says, that they are open 
JhtteirrSf and jfirivy mockers. Waller showed a little of botb 
when, upon sight of the dutches^ of Newcastle's verses on the 
^eath of a stag, he declared that he would give all his own com- 
positions to have written them^ and being charged with the ex- 
orbitance of his adulation, answered, that <^ nothing Was too much 
to be given, that a lady might be saved from the disgrace of such 
a vile performance.** This, however, was no very mischievous 
©r very unusual deviation from Jxuth ; had his hypocrisy beett 
cohfined to such transactions, he might have been forgiven, though 
not praised ; for who forbears to flatter an authoi' or a lady 1 

Of Ae laxity of his political principles, and the weakness of 
his resolution, he« experienced the natural eflect, by losing the 
esteem of every party. From Cromwell he had only his recal; 
and from Charles the second, who delighted in his company, he 
obtained only the pardon of his relation Hampden, and the safety 
of Hampden's son. 

As far as conjecture can be made fi?om the whole of liis writ- 
ing, and his conduct, he was habitually and deliberately a friend 
to monarchy. His deviation toward democracy proceeded froni 
his connexion with Hampden, for whose sake he prosecuted 
Crawley with great bitterness ; and the invective which he pro- 
nounced on that occasion was so popular, tliat twenty thousand 
copies are said by his biographer to have been sold m one day. 
It is confessed that his faults still left him many friends, at least 
many companions. Wis convivial power of pleasing is univer- 
sally acknowledged ; but those who conversed with him indmate- 
ly, found him not only passi<Miate, especially m his old age, but 
resentful ; so that the interpositii^ of friends was sometimes 
necessary. . 
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HiB wit and hb poetry naturally connected him with the ppU^p 
writers of his time ; he was joined with lord Buckhurst in the ^ 

translation of Comeille's Pompey ; and is said to have added hi^ 
help to th^t of Cowley in the original draught of the rehearsal. * 

The car^ of his fortune}, which Clarendon imputes to him iu a 
degree little less than cripoinal, was either npt constant or not 
successful ; for, leaving inhorited a patrimony of three thousand 
fivo hundred pounds a year in thie time of James the first, and 
;«igmented it at least by one wealthy marriage, He left, about the 
lime of the revolution, an income of not more than twelve or 
thirteen hundred ; which, when the different value of moniey is 
reckoned* will be found perhaps not more than a fimrth port of 
what he once possessed. 

Of this diminution, part was the consequence of (tie gifts 
which he was forced to scatter, and the fine which he was con- 
demned to pay at the detection of his plot ; and if ^i? estj^te, as 
is related m his life, was sequestered, he had probably contracted 
debts when he lived in exile ; fi>r we are told^ that at Paris he 
lived in splendour, and was the* only Englishman, except the iord 
St Albans, that kept a table. 

His imlucky plot compelled him to sell a thousand a year ; of 
tiie waste of the rest there is no account, except that he is qp^- 
fessed by his biographer to have been a bad economist, fie 
seems to have devoted ^m the comng^n pract^ie ; to have be;en 
A iioarder in bis first years, and « squanderer i^ his last. 

Of hb course of studies, or cjicdce of books, nothing Is kpoi^ 
faoDe than chat he professed himself unable to I'ead Cbapman^s 
tranriation of Homer i^i^out rapture. His op^oo concerning 
the duty of a poet is contained in his declaration, that '^ he would 
Uot fixnn his works ai^ line that did fiot contain some liootLve to 
virtue." 



THE characters, by which Waller intended tp distinguish his 
writing,! are spiightUness m^ digiuty ; in his smaller pieces, he 
endeavours to be gay ; in the larger to be gre^l. Of his airy 
and light producdons, the chief source is gallantry, that attentive 
reverence of female excellence which has descended to us from 
the gothic ages. As his poems are commonly occasional, and his 
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addresses personal, he was not so tiberally supplied ynth grand as 
with soft images ; for beauty is more easily found than magna- 
nimity. 

The delicacy, which he cultivated, restrains him to a certam 
nicety and caution, even when he writes upon the slightest mat- 
ter. He has, therefore, iii his whole volume, nothing burlesque, 
and seldom any thing ludicrous or familiar. He seems always 
to do his best ; though his subjects are oflen unworthy of his care. 

It is not easy to think, without some contempt on an author, 
who is growing illustrious in his own opinion by verses, at oat 
time, ** To a lady who can do any thing but sleep when she plea- 
ses ;'* at another, " To a lady who can sleep when she pleases;** 
now, " To a lady, on her passing through a crowd of people ;"*: 
then, " On a braid of divers colours woven by four fair ladies ;" 
" On a tree cut in paper ;" or, " To a lady, horn whom he re- 
ceived the copy of verses on the paper tree, which for many 
years had been misang.** 

Genius now and then produces a lucky trifle. We still reai 
the Dove of Anacreon, and Sfiarrow of Catullus ; arid a writer 
naturally pleases himself with a performance, wluch owes nodi- 
ing to the subject. But compositions merely pretty have the 
fate of other pretty things, and are quitted in time for something 
useful ; they are flowers fragrant and feir, but of short duration ; 
or they are blossoms to be valued only as they foretell fruits. 

Among Waller's little poems are some, wluch their excellen- 
cy ought to secure frona oblivion ; as, To Amoret^ comparing the 
different modes of regard with which he looks on her and Saclta* 
riasa ; and the verses On Lovcy that h^^^Angtrin hasty wordi 
or blows. 

In others he is not equally successful ; sometimes his though^ 
are deBcient, and sometimes his egression. 

The numbers are not always musical ; as, 

Fair VenoSy in thy soft arms 

The god of rag^e eonfine ; 
For thy whispers are the charms 
Which ooly can divert his fierce design. 
What though he frown^ and to tumult do inctiBe ; 

Thou the flame 

Kindled in his breast canst taroe» 
With that snow which unmelted lies 0|i Hi^e. 
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He seldom indeed fetches an amorous sentiment from the 
depths of science ; his thoughts are for ^e most part easily un- 
derstood) and his images such as the superfices of nature readily 
supplies ; he has a just claim to popularity) because he writes to 
cbmmon degrees of knowledge ; and is free at least from philo- 
sophical pedantry, unless, perhaps, the «nd of a song to the aun 
may be excepted, in which he is too tnuch a copemican. To 
which may be added, the simile of the Palmj in the verses on her 
fUisHng ihrough a crowd ; and a line in a more serious poem on 
the restoration^ about vipers and treacle, which can only be un- 
derstood by those who happen to know the composition of the 
Theriaca. 

His thoughts are sometimes hyperbolical, and his images im- 
naturaL 

-— ~ The plants admire^ 
* Ko less than those of old did Orphens' lyre ; 
If she sit down, with tops all tow'rds her bov'd ; 
They round about her into arbours crowd ; 
Or if she walks, in even ranks they stand. 
Like some well marshaUM and obsequioay band. 

In another place ; 

While in the park I sing, the listening deer 
Attend my passion, and forget to fear ; 
When to the beeehes I report my flame. 
They bow their heads, as if they felt the same< 
To god^ appealing, when I reach their bowers. 
With l(iad complaints they answer me in showers. 
To thee a wild and cruel soul is given. 
More deaf than trees, and prouder, than the Heaven ! 

On the head of a Stag ; 

O fertile heat ! which every year' ' 
Could such a crop of wonder b^ar! 
The teeming earth did never bring 
So soon, so hard, so huge a thing ; 
Which might it never have been cast. 
Each year's growth added to the last. 
These lofty branches had supply'd 
Xhe earth's bold son's prodigious pride ; 
Heaven with these engines had been scal'd, 
Whea mvtlii^'as heap'd •& saetrntains fail'd. 
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Sometimes^ havbg succeeded in the ^rtt party he Odakei )Bt 
feeble conclusion. In the song of ^ $«Lhiimsa's and Amoret^ 
Friendship/' the two last stanzas ought to have been omitted* 

His images of gallantry are not always in the highest 4e^;re# 
delicate* 

Then >htl1 my lore tliU doubt dispUec» 

Aad gain edeh tmat, thut I mvj Mme 
And banquet sometimes on thy faoe« 

But make mj constant meals at home. 

Some applications may be thought t09 remote and UOCOOH* 
4)uential ; as in the verses <m the Lady Jkamng $ 

The SOB in figures such as these, 
Joys wkh the moon to play ; 

To the sweet strains they adyanee. 
Which do result from their own spheres ; 

As this nymph's dance 
Moves with the aambera wbldi she hears. • 

Scmiedmes a thought) which might perhaps fill a distich) is 
expanded and attenuated till it grows weak and almost evanes- 
cent. 

Chloris ! since first our calm of peace 

Was frighted hence, this good we find. 
Your favours with your fears increase. 

And gmwinif miidUeft msbs yon IcM- 
So the fiur tree, whieh s(tiU pretenrea 

Her fruit, and state, vhUe no wiad l>lpwa. 
In storoM inm that'uyrigbUi^ss fwery^^ 

And Hmt glad earth thomt her 8tM>w8 

With -tceasune from her yielding bou^. 

His images are not alwa3rs distinct ; as, in die following pas- 
sagC) he confounds love as a person with lorve as a passion. 

Some other nymphs, with colours fiunt. 
And pencil dow, may cupi^ pain4^ 
And a weak heart in time destroy ; 
She has a stamp, and prints the boy ; 
Can, with a single look, inflame 
The coldest breast^ the rudest tame. 

His sallies of casual flattery are sometimes elegant and happy) 
as that in return for the silver ften ; and sometimes empty and 
trifling) as thjrt tifion the card torn by the queen. There are a few 
Unes written in the dutchea§*€ Ttmo^ which be is said by Feajpn 
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to hftve k<ipt a sUtiusattr imdelr cohrvcdon. It happe&Mi to Wal- 
kr^ M to othersi that his success was not always in prc^rtimi to 
hh labour. 

Of these petty compositions, neither the beauties nor the &ults 
deserve much attention. The amorous verses have this to rec- 
ommend them, that they are less hyperbolical than those of some 
other poets. Waller is not always at the last gasp ; he does not 
die of a frown, nor live upon a smile. There is, however, too 
much love, and too many trifles. Little things are made too 
important ; and the empire of beauty is represented as exerting 
its influence farther than can be allowed by the multiplicity of 
human passions, and the variety of human wants. Such books> 
therefore, may be considered as showing the world under a &lse 
appearance, and, so far as they obtain credit from the young and 
inexperiet>ced, as misleading expectation, and misguiding prac- 
tice. 

* 

Of his nobler and more weighty performances, the greater 
part is panegyrical ; for of praise he was very lavish, as is ob- 
served by his imitator, lord Lansdown ; 

No satyr stalks within the hallowM ground, 
But queens and heroines, kings and gods abound, 
Glorj atid armis and loye are all the sound. 

In the first poem, on the danger of the prince on the coast of 
Spain, there is a puerile iand ricficulous mention of Arion at the 
beginning ; and the last pat'agrjiph, on the cabie^ is in part ridic- 
ulously mean, and in part, ridicnlously tumid. The poem, how- 
ever, is such as may be jusdy prsdsed, without much allowance 
fcr the ^ate of oui* poetry and language at that time. 

the two next poettis are upon the king's behaviour at the death 
tf Btickingham^ and Mpoti his navy. 

He has, in (he first, usgd the pagan deities with great pro^ , 
priety ; 

"Twas want of such a precedent as this 

1\f ade the old heathens frame their gods amis^. 

In the poem on the navy, those lines are very noble, which sup-^ 
pose the king's power secure against a second deluge ; so noble^ 
that it were almost criminal to remark the mistake of centre for 
fiurfacey or to say that the empire of the sea would be worth little 
if it were not that the waters terminate in land. 
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The poem upon Sallee has forcible sentimenU ; btit the c6n- 
(dusion is feeble. That on the repairs of St. Paul's, has some* 
thing vulgar and obvious ; such as the mendon of Amphion ; 
md something violent and harsh ; as. 

So all our mi&ds with his conspire to g;race 
The gentiles' great apostle, and deface 
^, Those state obscuring sheds, that like a chain 
Seem'd to confine, and fetter him again ; 
Which the glad saint shakes off at his command, 
As once the viper from his sacred hand. 
So jojs the aged oak, when we divide 
The creeping try from his injor'd side. 

. Of the two last couplets, the first is extravagant, and the sec- 
ond mean. 

His praise dTthe queen is too much exaggerated; and the 
thought, that she " saves lovers, by cutting off hope, as gangrenes 
are cured by lopping the limb," presents nothing to the mind 
but disgust and horror. 

Of the Battle of the iSummer IslaTidSy it seems not easy to say 
whether it is intended to raise terror or merriment. The begin- 
ning is too splendid for jest, and the conclusion too light for-seri- 
ousness. The versification is studied, the scenes are diligently 
displayed, and the images artfully amplified ; but, as it ends 
neither in joy nor sorrow, it will scarcely be read a second time. 

The fianegyric upon Cromv\rell has obtained. from the public a 
very liberal dividend of prsdse, which however cannot be said to 
have been unjustly lavished ; for such a series of verses had rarely 
appeared before in the English language. Of the lines some 
are grand, some are graceful, and all are musical. There is now 
and then a feeble verse, or a trifling thought ; but its great feult 
is the choice of its hero. 

The poem of the war vnth Sfiaitiy begins with lines more vig- 
orous and striking than Waller is accustomed to produce. The 
succeeding parts are variegated with better passages and worse. 
There is something loo far fetched in the comparison of the 
Spaniards drawing the English on, by saluting St. Lucar with 
cannon, to lambs awakening the Hon by bleating. The fate of the 
marquis and his lady, who were burnt in their ship, would have 
moved more, had the poet not made him die like the phcex4<f 



liecause he hid aptoes »boot him, nor expressed dieir affection 
«kl their end by a conceit at once false and vulgar. 

AKve, in equal flames of love they bumM, 
And now togiether are to ashes tnmM. 

The verses to Charles, on his return, were doubtless intended 
to counterbalance the panegyric on CromwcH. If it has been 
thought inferior to that with which it is naturally compared, the 
cause of its deficience has been already remarked. 

The remaining pieces it is not necessary to examine singly* 
They must be supposed to have faults and beauties of the same 
kind with the rest. The Sacred Poems, however, deserve par- 
ticubr regard ; they were the work of Waller's dedinmg life, 
t^ those hours in which he looked upon the fame and the folly of 
Ihe time past with the sentiments which his great predecessor, 
Petrarch bequeathed to posterity, upon his review of that love 
and poetry which have given him immortality. 

That natural jealousy which makes every man unwilling to al- . 
low much excellence in another, always produces a disposition 
to believe tfiat the mind grows old with the body ; and that he, 
irhom we are now forced to confess superior, is hastening daily 
to a level with ourselves. By delighdng to think this of the liv- 
ing, we learn to think it of the dead ; and Fenton, with all his 
kbdnesB for Waller, has the luck to mark the exact time when 
Ids geiHUS passed the zenith, which he places at his fifty fifth 
year. This is to allot the mind but a small portion. Intellectual 
idecay b doubtless not uncommon ; but it seems not to be uni- 
versal. Newton was in his eighty fifth year improving his 
Chnmology, a few. days before his death; and Waller appears 
not, in my opinion, to have lost at eighty two any part of his po- 
etical power. 

His Sacred Poems do not please like some of his other works ^ 
bat before the fetal fifty five, had he written <m the same sub- 
jects, his success would hardly have been better. 

It has been the frequent lamentation of good men, that verse 
has been too little applied to the purposes of worship, and many 
atteftipts have been made to animate devotion by pious poetry. 
That they have very seldom attained their end is sufiicientiy 
%iK>wn, and it may not be improper to inquire why they have 
miscarried. 
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Let no pious ear be oBended if I advance, in opposition to ntzay 
authorities, that poetical devotion cannot often please. The doc* 
trines of religion may indeed be defended in a didactic poem ; 
and he, who has the happy power of arguing in verse, will not 
lose it because his subject is sacred. A poet may describe the 
beauty and the grandeur of nature, the flowers of the spring, and 
the harvests of autumn, the vicissitudes of the tide, and the rer- 
olutions of the sky, and praise the Maker for his works, in lines 
which no reader shall lay aside. The subject of the disputation 
is not piety, but the motives to piety ; that of the description is 
not God, but the works of God. 

Contemplative piety, or the intercourse between God and the 
human soul, cannot be poetical. Man, admitted to implore the 
mercy of his Creator, and plead the merits of his Redeemer, is 
already in a higher state than poetry can confer. 

The essence of poetry is invention ; such invention as, by pro- 
ducing something unexpected, surprises and delights* The t<^ 
ics of devotion are few, and being few are universally known ; 
but, few as they are, they can be made no more ; they can re* 
ceive no grace from novelty of sentiment, and very little from 
novelty of expression. 

Poetry pleases by exhibiting an idea more grateful to the mind 
than things themselves afford. This effect proceeds fixnn the 
display of those parts of nature which attract, and the conceal- 
ment of those which repel, the ima^nation ; but religicm must 
be shown as it is ; suppres^on and addition equally comq>t it ; 
and such as it is, it is known already. 

From poetry the reader justly expects, and from good poetiy 
always obtains, the enlargement of his comprehension «md eleva- 
tXGn of his fancy ; but this is rarely to be)ioped by christians from 
metrical devotion. Whatever is great, desirable, or tremendous^ 
is comprised in the name of the Supreme B^ng. Omnipotence 
cannot be exalted ; infinity cannot be amplified ; perfection can- 
not be improved. 

The employments of pious meditation are faith, thanksgiving, 
repentance, and supplication. Faith, invariably uniform, cannot 
be invested by fancy with decorations. Thanksgiving, the most 
joyful of all holy effusions, yet addressed to a Being without pas- 
sions; is confined to a few modes, and is to be^ felt rather tJtOB 
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«X|»esaed. Repentance, trembling in the presence of the judge, 
is not at leisure for cadences and epithets. Supplication of man 
to man may diffuse itself through many to[Hcs of persuasion ; 
init supplication to God can only cry for mercy. 

Of sentiments purely religious, it ivill be found that the most 
Bimple expressbn is the most suUime. Poetry loses its lustre 
and its power, because it is applied to the decoration of some- 
thii^ mw^ excellent than itself. All that pious verse can do is 
to help the memory, and delight the ear, and for these purposes 
it may be very useful ; but it supplies nothing to the mind. The 
ideas of christian theology are too simple for eloquence, too sa- 
cred fiw fiction, and too majestic for ornament ; to recommend 
them by tropes and ^gurcs, is to magnify by a concave mirror 
the sidereal hemi^here. 

As much of Waller's reputation was owing to the softness and 
^smoothness of his numbers^t is proper to consider those minute 
particulars to which a versifier must attend. 

He certainly very much excelled in smoothness most of the 
writers who were living when his poetry commenced. The po- 
ets of Elizabeth had attained an art of modulation, which was 
afterward neglected or forgotten. Fairfex was acknowledged by 
liim as his model ; and he might have studied with advantage 
the poem of Davies,* which, though merely philosophical, yet 
seldom leaves the ear ungratified. 

But he was rather smooth than strong ; of thcfuU resounding 
Uncy which Pope attributes to Dryden, he has given very few ex- 
amples. The cridcal deci^on has given the praise of strength 
to Denham« and of sweetness to Waller. 

His excellence of versification has some abatements. He 
uses the expletive do very frequently ; and, though he lived to 
see it almost universally ejected, was not more careful to avoid 
it in his last compositions than in hi» first. Praise had given 
him confidence ; and finding the world satisfied, he satisfied him- 
self. 

His rhymes are sometimes weak words ; so is found to make 
the rhyme twice in ten lines, and occurs often as a rhyme 
through his book. 

• Sir John Davies, entitled, ** Nosce teipsum. This oracle expounded 
in two elegies ; I. Of Humane Knotvledge ; 11. Of the Somie of Man an4 
fte Immortalitie thereof, U99." R. 
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IjSs do«ible rhymesi in heme vonse, have teen cenraieA bf 
Mrs. Philips, w1m> was his rifal ki the transiatkm q§ CorneiQe't 
JPbmpey ; aad more fauh» might be Sound) weve nol the iaqFrf 
below attention* 

He somedmes uses the obsolete tgerminatioii of verba^ m wiX' 
ethy affecteth ; and sometimes retaiBS the filial sytta^e d tto 
preterite, as amazed^ su/tfiosedj of wl^ch I know not wh^er it i» 
not to th€ detriment of our kiiguage that we have totaMy rejeel- 
ed them. 

Of triplets he is sparing ; but he did not whoBy forbear them J 
of an Alexandrine he has given no example. 

The general character of his poetry is elegance and gaiety. 
He is never pathetic, and very rarely sublime. He seems nei» 
ther to have had a mind much elevated by nature, nor amplified 
by leamiug. His thoughts ar^ such as a liberal converaacron 
and large acquaintance with life would easily suppfy. They had, 
however then, perhaps, that grace of novelty, which they are now 
often supposed to want hf those who, having already found them 
in later books, da not know or inquire wha produced them int. 
This treatment is unjust. Let not tihe original author lose by 
his imitators. 

Praise, however, should be due before it is given. The authe^ 
of Walter's iile ascribes to him the first practice of what Eryth* 
rseus and some late critics call aUker€Ui<m^ of usmg in the same 
verse many wowls begimiing with the same letter. But tins 
knack, whatever be its value, was so fi^qucnt among early wr]ter» 
that Gaecoigne, a writer of the sixteenth century, warns the young 
poet against affecting it ; Shakespeare, in the Midsummer J^^V^«^ 
Dreamy b supposed t» ridiccde it ; and in another play Uie sonnet 
of Holo&mes fully di^lays it 

He borrows too many of fab sentiments and illustratioBs fi»» 
the oM mythology, for which it b vain to plead the example of 
ancient poets ; the deities which they introduced so frequen^, 
were considered as realities, so far as to be received by the im* 
agmsdcH), whatever sober reason might even then determine. 
But of these ino^es time has tstmbhed the splendour. A fiction, 
not only detected but despised, can never afford a solid basis to 
any position, though sometimes it may fumbh a transient allusion, 
or slight illustration. No modfsm monarch can be much exalted 
by hearing that, as Hercules has had hb cbtkj h# has Ms jm^f, * 
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Bat of tbe pndie ci Waller, thcmgh much may be t6ken away, 
much will remain ; for it cannot be denied, that he added some* 
thing to our elegance of diction, and something to our propriety 
of thought ; and to him may be applied what Tasso said, with 
equal sjurit and justice, of himself and Guarim, when, having 
perused the Pastor Fidoy he cried outy *^ If he had not read Aminta^ 
he had not excelled it.** 



AS Waller professed himself to have learned the art of versi- 
fication from Fair^, it has been thought proper to subjoin a 
specimen of his work, which, after Mr. Hoole's translaUon, will 
perhaps not be soon reprinted. By knowing the state in which 
Waller found our poetry, the reader may judge how much he 
improved it 

L 

Erminia's steed, this vhile, kifi mistrease boce 
Through forrests thicke among the shadie treejit^ 
Her feeble band the bridle raiBea forlore, 
Halfe in a swoune she was for feare I weena ; 
But her flit courser spared nerc tha iDOre» 
To beare her through the desart woods unseene 

Of her strong foes* that chasM her through the pkune* 

And still pursu'd, but stiU pursu'd in raine. 

n. 

like as the wearie hounds at last retire, 
Windlesse, displeased, from the fhiitiesse oImm> 
When the slie beast Tapishjt in bush and brii:e» 
No art nor pains can rouse out of his place ; 
The Christian knights so full of shame and ire 
Returned backe, with fainte and wearie pace ! 

Yet still the fearfoU dame fled, swift as wiode. 

Nor euer staid, nor euer lookt behinde. 

m. 

Through thicke and thinne, aU night, aU day, she driuad^ 

Withouten comfort, companie, or guide. 

Her plaints and teares with euery tiiought renioed. 

She heard and saw her greefes, but naught beside. 

But when the sunne his burning chariot diaod 

In Thetis wane, and wearie teame yntide. 
On lordans sandie banks her course she staid. 
At last, there downe she light, and downe she laid. 
IV. 

Her teares, her drinke ; her food, her sorrowings ; 
^ This waa ker diet that VBhappie night ; 
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Bat Aeepti that iweet repose and qiiiet biiBgt» 
To eaie tiic g^reefes of discoiitented vigkt, 
Spred foorth his tender, soft, and nimble wings. 
In his dun armea fonlding the virgin bright ; 
And lone his mother, and the graces kept 
Strong wateh and ward^ vhile this faire ladie slept. 
V. 
The birds awakte her with their morning song^ 
Their warbling mnsicke pearst her tender eare. 
The murmuring brookes and whistling windes among 
The ratling boughes, and leaoes, their parts did beare ; 
Her eies vnclos'd beheld the groues along 
Of swaines aiA shepherd groomes, that dwelUngs weare ; 
And that sweet noise, birds, winds, and waters sent^ 
]Proapkte agvn the virgin to lament. 
VI. 
Her plaints were interrupted with a sound. 
That seem'd from thickest bu^es to proceed. 
Some iolly shepherd song a lustie round. 
And to his Voice had tnn'd his oaten reed ; 
Thither she went, an old man there, she founds 
At whose right hand hb little flock did feed. 
Sat making baskets, his three sonnes among 
That leam'd their father^s ar^ and leam'd his aong. 

vn. 

Beholding <me in shiuing armes appeare 
The seelie man and his were sore dismaid ; 
But sweet Erminia comforted their feare. 
Her ventall vp, her visage open laid. 
You happie folke, of heau'n beloued deare, 
Work on, quoth she, vpoii your harmlesse traid. 
These dreadfnll armea I beare no warfare bring 
To your sweet toile, nor those sweet tunes you sing. 
VIU. 
4!ut father, since this land, these townes and towrev 
Desti*oied are with sword, with fire and spoile^ 
How may it be, unhurt that you and yours 
In safetie thus, appUe your Jiarmlesse toile ? 
My Sonne, quoth he, this pore estate of ours 
fs euer safe from storme of warlike broile ; 
This wildemesse doth vs in safetie keepe. 
No thundering drum, no trumpet breakes oar sleepe. 
IX. 
Haply iusfheau'ns defence and shield of ri^it. 
Doth loue the innocence of simple swains. 
The thunderbolu on highest mountains lights 
And seld or nener strike t^ lower pla^^B ; 
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Uo kingi haue eaaae to feare BeOanae* miglit» 
Kot they vhose sweat and toile their diiinw galnei. 

Nor ever greedie toldier was entised 

By pouertie^ aegieoted and despised. 

X. 

pouertie, ehefe of the hean'nly brood. 
Dearer to me than wealth or kingly erowne ! 
No wish for honour, thirst <tf others good. 

Can mone my heart, contented with mme owne ; 
We qneneh our thirst with water of this 4ood, 
Nor fear we poison should therein he throwne ; 

These little flocks of sheepe and tender goatea 

Giue milke for food, and wool! to make tts <M>atiB* 
Xt 
We little wish, we need but little wealth, 
from cold and hunger vs to clothe and feed; 
These are my sonnes, their care preaemes from stetltk 
Their Others flocks, nor servants moe I need ; 
Amid these groues I walke oft fat mj health. 
And to the fishes, birds, and beastes giue heed. 

How they are fed, in Ibrreat, luring and hkf. 

And their contentment for ensample take. 

xn. 

Time was, for each one lyith hb doating time. 
These siluer locks were golden tresses than. 
That countrie life I hated as a crime. 
And from the forrests sweet contentment ran. 
To Memphb' stately pallaee would I clime. 
And there became the mightie Caliphes man. 

And though I but a simple gardner weare. 

Yet could I mark^ id)U8es, see and heare. 

kni. 

fintised on with hope of future gaine, 

1 suffered long what did my soule displease ; 

But when my youth was spent, my hope was Tiiiie, 
' I felt my native strength at last decrease ; 
t gan my losse of lustie yeeres eomplaine. 
And wisht 1 had enjoyed the countries peace ; 

I bod the court farewell, and with content 

My later age here have I quiet spei^t 
XIV. 
While thus he spake Erminia husbt and still 
His wise discourses heard, with great attention. 
His speeches graue those idle fancies kill. 
Which in her troubled scmie bred SHch ^issentioii ; 
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After mtteh tiMmght reformed was ker will. 
Within tliose woods to dwell was her intentkNiy 
Till fortune should occasion new afford. 
To tume her home to her desired lord. 
XV. 
She said therefore, O shepherd fortunate ! 
That troubles some didst whilom feele aad prove, 
Yet liuest now in this contented state. 
Let my mii^> thy thoiifhts to piii^moae. 
To entertaine me as a wiMii^ mate 
In shepherds U£e, wUch I admire and kwe ; 
Within these pleasant groues perchance my hearty 
Of her diaoomfortB, may Tnload some part. 
XVI. 
If gold or wealth of most esteemed deare. 
If iewels rich, thoa diddest hold in prtse^ 
Such store thereof, such plentie haue I seen. 
As to a greedie mSnde might well suf&oe ; 
With that downe tripled many a silaer teare. 
Two christall streames fell from her 'watrie eies ( 
Part of her sad mis^ortoae than she told» 
And wept, and with her wept that ditepherd old. 

xvn. 

With speeches Idnde, he gan the virgin deare 
Toward his cottage gently home to guide ; 
. His aged wife there made her homely cheare. 
Yet welcomde her and plast her by her ade» 
The princesse dond, a poore past(»iies geare^ 
A kerchiefe course vpon her head she tide; 
But yet her gestures and her lookes, I gesse. 
Were such, as ill beseem'd a shepherdesse. 

xvin. 

Not those rude garments cooid obtcore and hide 
The heau'niy beautie of her an^Is &ee, 
Nor was her princely offibpring damnifide. 
Or ought disparag'de, by those labours baoe; 
Her little flocks to pasture wotdd she guide. 
And milke her goates, and in their fidds tiiem place. 
Both cheese and butter eonld die make, and finane 
Her selfe to pleafe Oie diepherd Mid lif d»ne. 



POMFRET. 

v/F Mr. John Pomfret nothing is known but from a sUght 
and confused account prefixed to his poems by a nameless friend; 
who relates, that he was the son of the Rev. Mr. Pomfret, rec- 
tor of Luton, in Bedfordshire ; that he was bred at Cambridge ;♦ 
entered into orders and was rector of Maiden in Bedfordshire^ 
and might have risen in the church ; but that, when he applied 
to Dr. Compton, bishop of London, for institution to a living of 
considerable value, to which he had been presented, he found a 
troublesome obstruction raised by a malicious interpretation of 
some passage in his Choice ; from which it was inferred, that he 
considered happiness as more likely to be found in the company 
of a mistress than of a wife. 

This reproach was easily obliterated ; for it had happened t6 
Pomfret as to almost all other men who plan schemes of life $ 
he had departed from his purpose, and was then married. 

The malice of his enemies had however a very iaXdl conse- 
quence ; the delay constrained his attendance in London, where 
he capght the small pox, said died in 1703, in the thirty sixth 
year of his age. 

He published his poems in 1699 ; and has been always the 
fevourite of that class of readers, who, without vanity or criti* 
'dsm, seek only their own amusement. 

His Choice exhibits a system of life adapted to common notionSf 
and equal to common expectations 9 sUch a state as affords plen« 
ty and trjuiquillity, without exclusion of intellectual pleasures. 
Perhaps no composition in our language has been oftener perused 
than Pomfret's Choice. 

In his other poems there is an easy volubility ; the pleasure 
of smooth metre is afforded to the ear, and the mind is not op- 
pressed with ponderpus or entangled with intiicate sentiment. 
He pleases many ; and he who pleases many must have som^ 
^ecies of merit. 

.• He was of Queen's college there, and, by the university register, appear^ 
to have taken his bachelor's degree in I684yand his master's I €9?. H.. His 
Cither was of Trinity. C- 
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fjF the carl of Dorset, the character has been drawn so largely 
and so elegantly by Prior, to whom he was femiliarly known, 
that notlung can be added by a casual hand ; and, as its author 
is so generally read, it would be useless officiousness to trans- 
cribe it. 

Charles Sackyille iras bom, January 24, 1637. Having 
been educated under a private tutor, he travelled into Italy, and 
returned a little before the restoration. He was chosen into the 
^t parliament that was called, for east Grinstead in Sussex, and 
soon became a favourite of Charles the second ; but undertook 
no public employment, being too eager of the riotous and licen- 
tious pleasures which young men of high rank, who aspired to 
be thought wits, at that time imagmed themselves entitled to 
indulge. 

One of these frolicks has, by the industry of Wood, come down 
to posterity. Sackville, who was then lord Buckhurst, with sir 
Charies Sedley and sir Thomas Ogle, got drunk at the Cock in 
Bow street, by Covent Garden, and going into the balcony, ex- 
posed themselves to the populace in very indecent postures. At 
last, as they grew warmer, Sedley stood forth naked, and ha- 
rangued the populace in such profiane language, that the public 
indignation was awakened; the crowd attempted to force the 
door, and being repulsed, drove in the performers with stoneS| 
and broke the windows of the house. 

For this misdemeanour they were indicted, and Sedley was 
fined five hundred pounds ; what was the sentence of the others 
is not known. Sedley employed Killigrew and another to pro- 
cure a remission from the kmg ; but, mark the friendship of the 
dissolute I they begged the fine for themselves, and exacted it to 

the i^ e^^t. 
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In 1665, lord Buckhurst attended the duke of York as a vol- 
unteer in the Dutch war ; and was in the battle of June 3d. when 
eighteen great Dutch ships were taken, fourteen others were de- 
stroyed, and Opdam the admiral, who engagKl the dtfte, was 
blown up beside him, with all his crew. 

On the day befoi*e the battlt, ba b ^d to have composed the 
celebrated song, To all you ladies now at landy with equal tran- 
quility of mind and promptiviMift ^f wit. Seldom any splendid 
story is wholly true. I have heard, from the late earl of Orrery, 
who was likely to have good hereditary intel^g^^nqe, tha^ lp|r<| 
Buckhurst had been a week employed upoiji it, and cxilyr^toi^chi^ 
or finished it on the memorable evening. But even tlusi/^l^a^r 
ever it may subtract from his facility, leaves him his courage. 

He was soon after made a gentleman of the bedchamber, s^4 
sent on short embassies to France. 

In 1674, the estate of his uncle, James Cranfield, earl qf Afic}; 
dlesex, came to him by its owner's dea.tb, an^ tl^e tiUj/e ws^cpp-;^ 
ferred on him the year after. In 1677, he be^cai|i^;i by tpp de^^ 
of his father, earl of Dorset, and inherited the ests^te of his fa^n|Iv.^ 

In 1684, having buried his first wife, of t]ie family of !^agql^ 
who left him no child, he married a daughter of the ejarl.of. 
Northampton, celebmted both for bea\ity apd unj^erstanding. 

He received some favourable notice from kmg James ;^ Iffi^t 
soon foimd it necessary tp oppose the violence o£hisinppyad9i)Sy 
and with some other lords appeared in Westminster hall^^ to coiyy* 
tenance the bishops at their triaj. 

As enormities grew every day less sijpportaWe^h^ iSpji^^i^ 
necessary to concur in thq revoli^^ipq. JJ^, v^a^pjR^.pif t}iQ9p Ip^^^ 
who sat every day in council to pres^yve tlv? ^IWbJic p^;iip^:a%C 
the king's departure j and,,what isnatth/^ IW5^W,^J^t^:i^^^ 
of his life, was employed to conflict; tbfi prinq^^ 4fln/? tptl^ 
tingham with a guard, such a% inight alarm ,^b§.JH^wi^Fe^W t)iv?lb 
passed, with false apprehendpns of h)?r dfipg^i;^ AYbatevfif .e)p4. 
may, be, designed, theye ij^jalw^y^ spmetl?i^ d^sgJjpaJ^if^A t4^- 

Hp became, as. may, b^ easily supposedf a^^^ouritf oj^lf^ 
William, who, the day,aftfip hi^ accession; m^^^int^lp^dcba;]!!-: 
berlain of the hovsehpld, ^d^vfi^hM»^te?:\y4M^t|^,|3^r^ J^^ 
hapifened to be among t];u>9^.ttiat were tosi^d with, ^e)^|i^J^^ 
an open boat sixteen hours, in very rough and cold w^ath^. ^ 
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the coast of Holland. His health afterward declined ; and on 
January 19, 1705-6, he died at Bath. 

He was a man whose elegance and judgment were universally 
confessed, and whose bounty to the learned and witty was gen- 
erally known. To the indulgent affection of the public, lord 
Rochester bore ample testimony in this remaric ; I know not how 
it is, but lord Buckhurst may do what he ftnlly yet ia never in the 
vnvng. 

If such a man attempted poetry, we cannot wonder that his 
^orks were praised. Dryden, whom, if Prior tells truth, he dis- 
tinguished by his beneficence, and who lavished liis blandishments 
on those who are not known to have so well deserved them, un- 
dertaking to produce authors of our own country superior to those 
of antiquity, says, / would instance your lordahifi in satircy and 
Shakeafieare in tragedy. Would it be imagined that, of this rival 
to antiquity, all the satires were little personal invectives, and that 
his longest compositimi was a song of eleven stanzas ? 

The blame, however, of this exaggerated praise falls on the 
encomiast, not upon the author ; whose performances are, what 
they pretend to be, the effusions of a man of wit ; gay, vigorous, 
and airy. His verses to Howard show great fertility of mind ; 
and his Dorinda has' been imitated by Pope. 
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George STCPNEY^ descended from the Stepneys of P^- 
degrast in Pembrokeshirey was bom afWestminster in 1663. O^ 
his Other's condition or fortune I have no account.* Having 
received the first part of his education at Westminster, where he 
passed six years in the college, he went at nineteen to Cam- 
bridgct where he omtinued a friendship begun at school with 
Mr. Montague, afterward earl of Halifax* They came to Lon- 
don together, and are said to have been invited into public life by 
the duke of Dorset 

His qualifications recommended him to many foreign employ- 
ments, so that his time seems to have been spent in negotiations. 
In 1693, he was sent envoy to the elector of Brandenburgh ; in 
1693, to the Imperial Court ; in 1694, to the elector of Saxony 4 
in 1696, to the electors of Mentz and Cologne, and the congress 
at Francfort ; in 1698, a second time to Brandenburgh ; in 1699^ 
to the king of Poland ; in 1701, again to the emperor ; and in 
1706, to the states general* In 1697, he was made one of the 
commissioners of trade. His life was busy, and not long. He 
died in 1707 ; and is buried in Westminster Abbey, with thih 
epitaph, which Jacob transcribed. 

H. S. E. 

Oeorgius St£Vneivs> Armigery 

Vip 

Ob Ingenii acamen,, 

Literamm Scientiam, 

Morum Suayitateniy 

Rerum Usura^ 

Virorum AmpUssimoram Consaetudmem^ 

Linga», Styli, ao Yitse Elegantiam, 

Prscelara Officia cum BritanmsB turn Europs prsBsttta, 

Soft estate multum ceiebratas, 

* It has been eonjectured that our poet was either son or grandson of 
Charlesy third son of sir John Stepnej» the first baronet of that family. See 
Granger's History, toI. II. p. 396, edit 8vo. 1775. Mr. Cole says, the poet's 
Cither was a grocer. Cole's MSS. in Brit. Mas. C. 

t He was entered of Trinity college, stnd took Ids iKMtcr's degree in 
1689. tt. 
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' Apudpo8teros8ei4|ercelebrandu»; 

Plurftnak Le^tlo^^'obiit 

E4 Fide, Diligeati4, ac Felicitate^ 

Ut Augustif ^tfaWttm Principum 

Gulielmi hi Anns 

Spem in 411o repq^Nm 

Kjjjtquam fefe'llerit^ 

H«W tsDff^ ^upet^terft. 

Po»t lot^n^ hotMrtm/i C^Un^iMI^ 

Brevi .t^mpwis ^a#etiift i(Mie«taip; 

Cum Naturse ^ar^|Ila Famie satif, ."^M*^ 

Animam ad altiora aspirantem pl^cid6 efilavit. 

On the left hand ; 

^ ' ' ^x. Equestri Familii Stepneiorum, 

De Pendegrast, in Comitatu 
Pfe'hi'bH>cliien8i 6riundiis, 
W((tti]^i§ftkMtei4i i^Mas e^ A. &. f 663. - 
i .' JBteftto in CdlegintA 
SancU Petri M^stmonast. A. IftZe*. 
^ Sancti' Trinitatis CanUb. 1682. 

* "Coh^IIiafiorum quiWs Commercil 
Cnrd cttth^ifisa est 1697. 
GlKbliJelsB UdOHuuft, %Lf comilaa^ 
iVfygnti Pr6cenim 
Frequentia« hue elatns, 1707. 

^ It i$ reported that the juTenile compositions of 9te{Aiey made 
grey authors blush. I know not whether his pdeitis Will appear 
such wondera to the present age. One cannot always easily find 
the reason for which the world has sometimes conspired to 
squander praise. It is not very utilikely that he wrote very early 
as well as he ever wrote ; and the performances of youth have 
many favourers, because the authors yet lay no claim to puUic 
honours, and are therefore not considered as rivals by the distrib- 
utors of &me. ^ 

He apparently professed himself a poet, and added his name 
to those of the other i^its iri the version of Juvenal ; but he is a 
very licentious translator, and does not recompense his neglect 
of the author by beauties of his own. In lus original poems, 
ttow and then, a happy line may perhaps be found, and tiow attd 
then a short composition may give pleasure. But there is, in 
the whole, little either of the grace of wit, or the vigour of na*^ 
ture. 
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John philips was bom on the 30th. of December, 1 676, at 
Bampton b Oxfordshire ; of which place las £%ther, Dr. Stephen 
Philips, arcbdeaecMi of Salop, was minister* The first part of 
his education was domestic ; after which he was sent to Win- 
chester, where, as we are told by Dr. Sewel, his biographer, he 
was soon distinguished by the superiority of his exercises ; and^ 
what is less easily to be credited, so much endeared himself to 
his schoolfellows, by his civility and good nature, that they, with- 
out murmiu* or ill will, saw him indulged by the master with 
particular immunities. It is related, that when he was at school, 
be seldom mingled in pky with the other boys, but retked to his 
chamber ^ where his so\'eFsign pleasure was to sitf hour after 
hour, while his hair was combed by somebody, whose service h# 
ibund means to procure.* 

At school he became acqu^iated with the poets, ancietit aMi 
modem, and fixed his attention particukriy on Milton. 

In 1694 he entered himself at Christ church, a allege «t that 
time in the highest reputation, l^ the transmis^mi of Bttsb3r's i 

«qhdiars to the care first of Felly and afterwiard of AMrich. Heft 
lie was ^tingui^ed as a genhis emment among the dminetit, ^,^ - o 
und for friendship particularly intimate with Mr* Smith, the au* 
thor of Fhadra and JUptiolytua, The profession which he intended 

* Isaac Vossius relates, that he also delighted in having his hair combed 
when he could have it done by barbers or other persons skilled in the rules of 
prosody. Of the passage that contains Uiis ridiculous fancy, the folio-wing 
is a translation ; " Many people take delight in the rubbing of their limbq, 
and the combing of their hair ; but these exercises would delight much more, 
if the servants at the bathe, and of the barbers, were so skilful in this art^ 
^aet they could express any measures with their fingers. I remember that 
nkore than once I have fallen into the hands of men of this sort, who could 
imitate any measure of songs in combing the hair, so as sometimes to ex* 
press very intelligibly iambics, trochees, dactyls^ &c. from whence there 
arose to me no small delight." Sec his Treatise de Po^matum cantu & 
Viribus Rythmi. Oxon. 1673, p. 62. H. 
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to follow was that of physic ; and he took much delight in nat- 
ural history^ of which botany was his &TOurite part. 

His reputaticm was conEned to his friends and^to the umver" 
sity ; till about 1703 he extended it to a wider circle by the 
Sfilendid StdUmg^ which struck the public attendim with a mode 
of writing new and unexpected. 

This performance raised him so high, that, when Europe re- 
sounded with the victory of Blenheim, he was, probably with an 
occult opposition to Addison, employed to deliver the aceiama- 
tion of the tones. It is ssdd that he would willingly haVe declin- 
ed the task, but that his friends urged it upon him. It appears 
that he wrote this poem at the house of Mr. St. John. -^ 

Blenheim was published in 1705. The next year proAiced 
his greatest work, the poem upon Cider ^ in two books j which was 
received with loud praises, and continued long to be read, as an 
imitation of Virgil's Georgicy which needed not shun the pres- 
ence of the original. 

He then grew probably more conficknt of his own abilities, 
and began to meditate a poem on the Last Day ; a subject on 
Which no mind can h(^ to equal expectation. 

This work he did not live to finish ; his diseases, a slow con- 
sumption and an asthma, put a stop to his studies ^ idid cm Feb. 
15, 1708, at the beginnmg of his thirty third year, put an end to 
bis life. 

He was buried in the cathedral of Hereford ; and sir ^monr 
Harcourt, afterward lord chancellor, gave him a monument in 
Westminster Abbey. The inscription at Westminster was writ- 
ten, as I have heard, by Dr. Atterbury, though commonly given> 
to Dr. Freind. 

HIS EPITAPH At HEEEFOmX 



JOHANNES PHILIPS 

Obiit 15 die Feb. Anno P^"** *^^^- 
CiEUt. suie 321 

Cajas 

Ossa si reqniras, hane Urnam inspiee ; 

Si logenium nescias, iptius Opera eonmle r 

Si Tmnuilom desideras. 



Lire 09 J. phium; ms 

Temphiin adi WestinoiiftBterieiise ; 
QiulU quantasque Vir fuerit, 
Dicat etegans ilia & prseclara, 
Qu» tsenotapTiium rbi decorat, 
Inscriptio. 
^oftm interim erga Cognatos pios H officiosut^ 

Testetur hoc Baxam 

A Maria Philips Matre ipsius pientlssiinft, 

Oilecti Filii Memorise non sine LAorymis dicatunpu 
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Herefordise condUDtnr Ossa, 

Hoc in Delabro statuitur Imago, 

Britxumiam omnem pervagatur Fama^ 

JOHANNIS PHILIPS; 
Qui Viris bonis doctisqne juxta charus^ 
Immortale suum Ingenium, 
Eruditione mnltiplici excultumy 

Miro animi candore, 

Extmiil morum simpUeitate^ 

Honestavit. 

Litterarum Amoenioram sitim, 

Quam WintonisB Puer sentire ooeperaty 

Inter JEdiB Christi Alamnos jugiter explerit. 

In illo Mosarum Domieilio 

Prseclaris JEmulorum studiis exoitatua, 

Optimis scribendi Magistris semper intent us, 

Garmina sermone Patrio composuit 

A Gnecis Liatiiusqae fontibus feliciter dedueia, 

Atticis Romanisque auribus omnino digna^ 

Versuum quippe Harmoniam 

Rjthmo didicerat. 

Antiquo illo, liberOj multiform i 

Ad res ipsas apto prorsus, & attemperato, 

Non numeris in eundem fer^ orbem redeuntibus, 

Non Clausularum similiter cadentium sono 

Metiri ; 
Uniin hoc landis genere Miltono secundus, 

Primoque poene par. 

Res seu Tenues, seu Grandes, seu Mediocres 

Ornandas sumserat, 

. Nusquam, non quod decuit, 

Et videt, & assecutus est, 

Kgregius, quocunque Stylum verteret, 

Fandi author, h Modorum artifex. 



FwutUamp 

Au80 lie^t h. tai Metrorum Lege discedere^ 

6 Poesis Anglicanw Pater, atque Conditor, Chaneere, 

AHenim tiU fiUws cknderey 

Vatum eerte CineryMy tuot undique stipantium 

Noa aod^aebit Chorum. 

SiMQN Harcourt, Miles, 

Viri keok de se, de Litteris meriti 

Quoad ▼Ireret Fautor^ 

Post Obitum pi^ menaor^ 

Hoc Uli Saxuia poni Yoluit 

J. Philips, Stephani, S. T. P. Archidiaeoni 

Salop. Filius, BAtas est Bamptonue 

In agro Oxon. Dec. 30, 1676. 
ObiiA HerefoniiA, Y^h* IS, 1708. 

Philips has been always praised, wiilf^Ait contradiction, as a 
man modest, blameless, and pious ; who bore narrowness of for- 
tune without discontent, and tedious and painful maladies with- 
out impatience ; beloved by those that knew him, buttiot ambi- 
tious to be known. He was probably not formed for a wide cir- 
cle. His conversation is commended £>r its innocent gaiety, 
which seems to have flowed only among his intimates ; for 
I have been told, that he was in company silent and barren, and 
employed only upoa the pleasures of his pipe. His addiction to 
tobacco is mentioned by one of his biographers, who remarks 
that in all his writings, except Blenheim^ he has found an op- 
portunity of celebrating the fragrant fume. In common life he 
was probably one of those who please by not offending, and 
whose person was loved because hb writings were admired. 
He died honoured and lamented, before any part of his reputar 
ticm had witliered, and before his patron St. John had disgraced 
him. 

His works are few. The " Splendid Shilling** has the un-; 
common merit of an original design, unless it may be thought 
precluded by the ancient Centos. To degrade the soum&j^ 
words and stately construction of Milton, by an application to the 
lowest and most trivial things, gratifies the mind with a momen* 
tary triumph over that grandeur which hitherto held its captives 
in admiration ; the words and things are presented with a new 
appearance, and novelty is always grateful where it gives pe 
pain. 
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But the merit of such performances begkis and ends with the^ 
first author. He that should again adapt Milton's phrase to the 
grots inddents of common Hfe, and even adapt it wkh more art» 
which would not he (fifikuk, tnu^ yet expect buta small part of 
the praise which Philips has obtamed ; he can only hope to be 
considered as the repeater of a jest. ^ 

<*The parody on Milton,'' says Gikkm, "is die only tolerable 
producticm of its author.** « This is a censure too dogmatical and 
vident The poem of « Blenheim" was never denied to be tol-* 
erablC) even by those who <}o not allow its supreme excellence. 
Itiaindeedthepoem ofaschdar,ii//tneac/i^/o/'tiwr; ofaman 
who writes books from books, and studies the world in a coDege. 
He seems to have formed his ideas of the field of Blenheim horn 
the battles of the heroic ages, or the tales of chivalry, with very 
fittle comprehension, of the qualities necessary to the composi- 
6oa of a modem hero, which Addison has displayed with so much 
propriety. He makes Marlborough behokj at a distance the 
slaughter made by Tallard, then haste to encounter and reatrwn 
him, and mow his way through ranks made headless by his sword* 

He imitates Milton's numbers indeed, but imitates them very 
inju^dously. Deformity b easily copied ; and whatever there, 
is in Milton which the reader wbhes away, all that is obsolete, 
peculiar, or licentious, is accumulated with great care by Philips. 
Milton's verse was harmonious, in proportion to the general state 
of our metre in Miltcm's age ; and, if he had written after the im- 
provements made by Dryden, it is reasonable to believe that he 
would have admitted a more pleasmg modulation of numbers into 
his work ; but Plul^ sits down with a resdution to make no more 
mu^ than he found ; to want all that his maste^ wanted, though 
he is very far from having what his master had. Those asper-i 
ities, therefore, that are venerable in the Faradiae Loatj are con- 
temptible in the Blenheim. 

There is a Latin ode written to his patron St. John, in return 
for a present of wine and tobacco, which cannot be passed with-^ 
o^t notice. It is gay and elegant, and exhibits several aitful 
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accommodations of classic expressions to new purposes. It seems 
better turned than the ode of Hannes."^ 

To the poem on Ciderj written in imitation of the Georgks^ 
may be given this peculiar praise, that it is grounded in truth; 
that the precepts which it contains are exact and just ; and that 
it is therefore, at once, a book of entertainment and of science.. 
This I was told by Miller, the great gardener and botanist, whose 
expression was, that there were manySooks Vfritten on the same^ 
Mubject infiroaey which do not contain so much truth as that fioem. 

In the disposition of his matter, so as to intersperse precepte 
relating to the culture of trees with sentiments more generaUy 
alluiing, and b easy and graceful transitions from one subject to 
miother, he has very diligently imitated his master ; but he un- 
happily pleased himself with blank verse, and supposed that the 
numbers of Milton, which impress the mind with veneratiiMH 
combuied as they are with subjects of inconceivable grandeur, 
could be sustained by images which at most can rise only to ele- 
gance. Contendmg angela may shake die regions of heaven in 
blank verse ; but the flow of equal measures, and the embeflish- 
ment of rhyme, must recommend to our attention tiie art of 
ingrafting, and decide the merit of the redstreak and fiearmain. 

What study could confer, PhiUps had obtsuned ; but natural 
deficience cannot be suppUed. He seems not bom to greamess 
and elevation. He is never lofty, nor does he often surprise 
with unexpected excellence ; but perhaps to Us last poem may 
be appUed what Tully said of the work of Lucretius, that it U 
written with much arty though vdthfew blazes of genius. 

•This ode I am willing to mention, because there seems to be an error 
in all the printed cV^, whUhis, I find, retained in tbe last. They att 

-read; 

Quam Gratiarum cura decentrnm 
O! O! labellis cui Venus insidet. 

The aatbor probably wrote, 

Quam Gratiarum cura decentium 

Qrnat ; labeliis cui Venus insidet. Dr. J. 
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tHff rOLLOWING FRAOMBNT, WRITTEN BY EDMVNO SMITH, VPOIT 
THE WORKS OF PHILIPS, HAS BEEN TBANSCRIBED FEOM TH« 
BODLEIAN MANUSCRIPTS. 

*'A prefatory diseourse to the poem ou Mr. Philips, with ft character of 
his writings. 

<' It is altogether as equitable some account should be given 
of those who have distinguished themselves by their writings^ as 
of those who are renowned for great actions.. It is but reason- 
able that they who contribute so much to the immortality of othei*s 
should have some share in it themselves ; and since their genius 
only is discovered by their works, it is just that theu* virtues 
should be recorded by their friends. For no modest roeU) as 
the person I write of was in perfection, will write their own 
panegyrics ; and it is very hard that they should go without rep- 
utation, only because they the more deserve it. The end of 
writing lives is for the imitation of the readers. It will be in 
the power of very few to imitate the duke of Marlborough ; we 
must be content with admiring his great qualities and actions^ 
without hopes of following them. The private and social virtues 
are more eaisily transcribed. The life of Cowley is more instruc- 
dve, as well as more fine, than any we have in our {anguage. 
And it is to be wished, dnce Mr. Philips had so many of the 
good qualities of that poet, that I had some of the abilities of his 
historian. 

The Grecian philosophers have had their lives written, their 
morals commended, and their sayings recorded. Mr. Philips 
had all the virtues to which most of them only pretended, and 
all their integrity without any of their afiectation. 

The French aie very just to eminent men in.this point ; not a 
learned man nor a poet can die, but all Europe must be acquainted 
with his accomplishments. They give praise and expect it in their 
turns ; they commend their Patrus and Molieres as well as their 
Condes and Turennes ; their Pellisons and Racines have their 
elogies, as well as the prince whom th^y celebrate ; and their 
poems, their mercunes, and orations, nay tlicu' very gazettes, are 
filled mth the praises of the learned. 

I am satisfied that, had they had a Philips among them, and 
known how to value him ; had they had one of his learning,his tem- 
per, but above all of tliat particular turn of humour, that altogether 
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ttew genius, he had been an example to their poetft) and a sot^ect 
of their panegyrics, and peiiiaps set in competition with the 
ancients, to whom only he ought to submit. 

I shall therefore endeavour to do justice to his memory, dnc© 
nobody else undertakes it. And indeed I can assign no cause 
why so many of his acquaintance, that are as willmg and more 
able than myself to give an account of him, should forbear to 
celebrate the memory of one so dear to them, but only that they 
look upon it as a work entirely belonging to me. 

I shall content myself with giving, only a character of thetper- 
son and his writings, without meddling with the transactions of 
his life, which was altogether private ; I shall only make this 
known observation of his family, that there was scarcely so many 
extraordinary men in any one. I have been acquainted with five 
of his brothers, of whom three are still living, all men of fine 
parts, yet all of a very unlike temper and genius. So that their 
fruitful mother, like the mother of the gods, seems to have pro- 
duced a numerous offspring, all of different though uncommon 
faculties. Of the living, neither their modesty, nor the humour 
of the present age, permits me to speak ; of the dead, I may 
«ay something. 

One of them had made the greatest progress in the study of 
the law of nature and nations of any one I know. He had per- 
fectly mastered, and even improved, the notions of Grotius, and 
the more refined ones of Puffendorf. He could refute Hobbes mih 
as much solidity as some of greater name, and expose him with 
as much wit as Echard. That noble study, which requires the 
greatest reach of reason and nicety of distinction, was not at all 
difficult to him. * 'Twas a national loss to be deprived of one who 
^mderstood a science so necessary, and yet so unsown in Eng- 
land. I shall add only, that h€ had the same honesty and sincerity 
as the person I wiite of, but more heat ; the former was more in- 
clined to argue, the latter to divert ; one employed his reason 
more, the other his imagination ; the former had been wcllqnjil- 
Ified fbr those posts, which the modesty of the latter made him 
refuse. His other dead brother would have been an ornament 
to the college of which he was a member. He had a genius 
-either for poetry or oratory ; and, though very young, composed 
-several very agreeable pieces* In all probability he would have 
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tnnilenasfinefyashiftbfQthertJidnobly. He nught have been 
the Walleri as the other was the Milttm of his time. The one 
migfat celebrate Marlborough, the otiier his beautiful offspring. 
Thk had not beea so fit to describe the actions of heroes as the 
virtues of private men. In a word, he had been fitter for my 
plaee ; and while hb brother was writing upon the greatest men 
that mj age ever produced, in a style equal to them, he might 
have served as a panegyrist on him. 

Thisisall I think necessary to say of his &mily. Ishallpro- 
ceed to himself and his writings ; which I shall first treat of 
because I know they are censured by some out of envy, and more 
out of ignorance* 

The Splendid ShilUng^ whiqh is &r the least considerable, has 
the more general reputation, and perhaps hinders the character 
of the rest. The style agreed so well with the burlesque, that 
the ignorant thought it 9ould become nothing else. Every body 
is pleased with that work. But to judge rightly of the other re- 
quires a perfect mastery of poetry and criticism, a just contempt 
of the litde turns and witticbms now in vogue, and above all, a 
perfect understandmg of poetical diction and description. 

All that have any taste for poetry will agi^e, that the great 
burlesque is much to be preferred to the low. It is much easier 
to make a great thing appear littie, than a littie one great ; Cot- 
ton and others of a very low genius have done the former ; but 
Philips, Garth, and Boileau, cmly the hitter. 

A picture in miniature is every pamter's talent ; but a piece 
Ibr a cupola, where all the figures are enlarged, yet proportioned 
to the eye, requires a master's hand. 

It must still be more acceptable than the low burlesque, be- 
cause the imii^s of the k^ter are mean and filthy, and the lan- 
guage itself entirely unknown to all men of good iH^eding. The 
style of Billingsgate would not make a very agreeable figiu^ at 
St James's. A gentleman would take but tiltie pleasure in lan- 
guage winch he would think it hard to be accosted in, or in rei^* 
ing words which he could not pronounce without blushing. The 
lofiy burlescpie is the more to be admired, because, to write it, 
the author must be master (^ two of the most different talents in 
nature. A talent to find out and expose what is ridicuk>us, is 

VOL. r. 2* 
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rery difierefit from that which is to ruse and elevate. Wemdal 
read Virgil and Milton for the one, and Horace and Hudibras for 
the other. We know that the authors of excellent comedies 
hare c^en failed in the grave st^rle, and the tragecfian as often in 
•omedjT. Admiration and laughter are of such opposite natures^ 
that they are seldom created by the same person. The num of 
mirth is always observing the foUies and weaknesaes, the serious 
writer the virtues or crimes of nu(idKHKi ; one is pleased with 
contemplating a beau^ the other a hero ; even from the same 
subject they would draw d^erent ideas ; Ach^s would i^pear 
in very different lights to Thersltes and Alexander ; the one 
would admire the courage and greatness of his-soul ; the other 
would ridicule the vanity and rashness of his temper* As the 
satjrrist says to Hannibal ; 

*-^I, curre per Alpes, 

tJt pueris plaeeas, Sc d^clamatio fi&s. 

The contrariety of style to the subject pleases the more 
strongly, because it is more surprising ; the expectation of the 
reader is pleasantly deceived, who expects an humble style from 
the subject, or a great subject from the style. It pleases the 
more universally, because it is agreeable to the taste both of the ' 
grave and the merry ; but more particularly so to those who 
have a relish of the best writers, and the noblest sort of poetry. 
I shall produce only one passage out of this poet^ which is- the 
nusfortune of his Galligaskins. 

My GaHigaskins^ -whieh hftre long vitkitood 
The winter's fury and eneroftchlng frooLSy 
By time subdu'd^ what will not time subdue ? 

iThis is admirably pathetical, and shows very well the vidssitudes 
. of sublunaiy things. The rest goes on to a prodigious h^ht ; 
and a man in Greenland could hardly have made a more pathetic 
and terrible complaint. Is it not surprising that the s^bfect 
should be so mean, and the verse so pompous ; that the least 
things in his poetry, as in a microscope, should grow givat and 
formidable to the eye ? especially conudering that) not under- 
standing French, he had no model for his style I that he shbuid 
have no writer to imitate, and himself be inimitable ? that he 
should do all this before he viras twenty ? at an agci which is 
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^^tolly pleased with a glare of felse thoughts, little turns, and un- 
natural fustian ? at an age, at which Cowlef , Dryden, and I had 
almost said Virgil, were inconsiderable ? so soon was his imag- 
InadoQ at it^ full strength, his judgment ripe, and his humour 
complete. , 

llus poem was written for his own diversion, without any de- 
sign of publication. It was oHnmumqated but to me ; but soon 
spread, and fell into the hands of pimes. It was put out, vilely 
mangled, by Ben Bragge ; und imfiudently said to be corrected by 
the author. This grievance is now grown more epidemical ; and 
no man now has a right to his own thoughts, pr a title to his own 
writbg& Xenc^on answered the Persian, who demanded his 
arms, " We have nothing now left but our arms and our valour ; 
if we surrender the one, how shall we make use of the other ?" 
Poets have nothing but their wits and their writings ; and if they 
are plundered of the latter, I do not see what good the former 
can do them. To pirate, ahd publicly own it, to prefix their 
names to the works they steal, to own and avow the theft, I be- 
lieve, was never yet heard of but in England. It will sound oddly 
to posterity, that, in a polite nation, in an enlightened age, under 
the direction of the most wise, most learned, and most generous 
encouragers of knowledge in the world, the property of a me- 
chanic should be better secured than that of a scholar ! that the 
poorest manual operaUons should be more valued than the no- 
blest products of the brain ! that it should be felony to rob a 
cobler of a pair of shoes, and no crime to deprive the best author 
of his whole subsistence ^ that nothing should make a n)an a sure 
title to his own^writings but the stupidity of them i that the works 
of Dryden should meet with less encouragement than those of 
his own Flecknoe, or Blackmore ! that TiUotson and St. George, 
Tom Thumb and Temple, should be set on an equal foot ! This 
is the reason why this very paper has been so long delayed ; and, 
while the most impudent and scandalous libels are publicly vend* 
ed by the pirates, this innocent work is forced to steal abroad as 
if it were a libel. 

Our present writers are, by these wretches, reduced to the 
same addition Virgil was, when the centurion seized on his 
estate. But I do not doubt but I can fix upon the Maecenas of 
ih^ present age, that will retrieve them from it. But, Whatev^ 
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effect this pincj vMy hn^e upon m^ k cdntrilmtid teiy 
to the advantage of Mr. Philips ; it helped him to a repoMiim 
which he neither de^red nor expected, a&d to the liono«r id 
being put upon a work of which he did not tUt^ himself cifa* 
ble ; but the event showed his modesty. And it was riauMiibin 
to hope, that he, who could raise mean subjects so high, should 
still be more elevated on greater themes ; that he, that could 
draw such noble ideas from a shilling, could not M tipon sudi 
a subject as the duke of Mariborough, which is Cttfiabtet)fkdghim 
ening even the moat lonv and trifling genius. And, indeed, most 
of the great works which have been produced in tfie wortd have 
been owing less to the poet than the patron. Men of the great- 
est genius are sometimes lazy, and want a spur ; often modest, 
and dare not venture in public ; they certainly know their hvJxs 
in the worst things ; and even their best things they are not fond 
of, because the idea of what they ought to be is fitf above what 
they are. This induced me to believe that Virgil desired Ms 
works might be burnt, had not the same Augustus, that desired 
him to write them, preser\^ed them from destruction. A scrib- 
bling beau may imagine a poet may be induced to write, by the 
very pleasure he finds in writing ; but that is seldom, when peo- 
ple are necessitated to it. I have known men row, and use very 
hard labour for diversion, which, if they had been tied to, they 
would have thought themselves veiy unhappy. 

But to return to Blenheim^ that work so much admired by 
some, and censured by others. 1 have often wished he had wrote 
it in Latin, that he might be out of the reach of the empty critics, 
who could have as little understood his meaning*in that language 
as they do. his beauties in his own. 

False critics have been the plague of all ages ; Milton him- 
self, in a very polite court, has been compared to the rumbling 
of a wheelbarrow ; he had been on the wrong ^de, and therefore 
could not be a good poet, ^nd this, flerhafis^ may be Mr. PhS^ 
ifis*s case. 

But I take generally the ignorance of his readers to be the 
occasion of their dislike. People that have formed their taste 
upon the French writers, can have no relish for Philips ; they 
admire points and turns, and consequently have no judgment of 
what is great and majestic ; he must look litde in their e^rip^ 
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wh(m he soars so high as to be almost out of their view. I cui- 
not therefore aUow any admirer of the French to be a judge of 
Bl^heim« nor any who takes Boubours for a complete ciitic. 
He g^iei^y judges of the andents by the modems, and not the 
modems by the ancients ; he takes those passages of their own 
authors to be really sublime which come the nearest to it ; he 
often calls that a noble and a great thought which is only a pretty 
and a fine cme ; and has more instances of the sublime out of 
Ovid de Tristibus, than he has out (^all Virgil. 

I d^ll alloWf therefore, only those to be judges of Philips, who 
make the ancients, and particularly Virgil, their standard. 

But, before I enter on this subject, I shall consider what is 
pardcular in the style oi Philips, and examine what ought t6 
be the style of hermc poetry ; and next inquire how &r he is 
C(Mne up to that style. 

His style is particular, because he lays aside rhyme, and writes 
in blank verse, and uses old words, and frequently postpones the 
adjective to the substantive, and the substantive to the verb ; and 
leaves out little particles, a, and the ; her^ and Ma ; and uses fre- 
quent appoddons. Now let us examine whether these altera.- 
ticms of style be conformable to the true sublime. 
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William W ALSH, the son of Joseph Walsh, Esq. of Ab- 
berley in Worcestershire, was bom in 1663, as appears from the 
account of Wood, who relates, that at the ag6 of fifteen he be-^ 
came, in 1678, a gentleman commoner of Wadham college. 

He left the university without a degree, and pursued his stud- 
ies in London and at home ; that he studied, in whatever place, 
is apparent from the effect, for he became, in Mr. Dryden's 
opinion, tiie beat critic in the nation. 

He was not, however, merely a critic or a scholar, but a man 
of &shion, and, as Dennis remarks, ostentatiously splendid in his 
dress. He was likewise a member of parliament and a courtier, 
knight of the shire for his nadve county in several parliaments ; 
in another the representative of Richmond in Yorkshire ; and 
gentleman of the horse to queen Anne, under the duke of Som- 
erset 

Some of his verses show him to have been a zealous friend to 
the revolution ; but his political ardour did not abate his rever- 
ence or kindness for Dryden, to whom he gave a dksertati^n on 
Virgil's Pastorals, in which, however studied, he discovers some 
ignorance of the laws of French versification. 

In 1705, he began to correspond with Mr. Pope, in whom he 
discovered very early the power of poetry. Their letters are 
written upon the pastoral comedy of the Italians, and those* pas- 
torals which Pope was then preparing to publish. 

The kindnesses which are first experienced are seldom for- 
gotten. PopQ always retained a grateful memory of Walsh's 
notice, and mentioned him in one of his latter pieces among 
those that liad encouraged hb juvenile studies. 

——Granville the polite. 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write. 

In his Essay on Criticism he had given him more splendid 
praise ; and, in the opinion of his learned commentator, sacri- 
ficed a little of his judgment to his gratitude. 
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The time of his death I have not learned. It must have 
happened .between 1707, when he wrote to Pope; and 1721i 
when Pope praised him in his essay. The epitaph makes him 
forty six years old ; if Wood's account be right, he died in 1709. 

He is known more by hb familiarity with greater men, than 
by any thing done or written by himself. 

His works are not numerous. In prose he wrote EugeraOf a 
Defence of Women ; which Dryden honoured with a preface. 

£acula/iiu9i or theHosfdtal qfFooUy published after his death. 

A Collection qf Letters and Poems^ amorous and gallant^ was 
published in the volumes called Drydeii's IVfiscellany, and some 
other occasional pieces. 

To his poems and letters is prefixed a very judicious pre&ce 
upon epistolary composition and amorous poetry. 

In his Golden age restored, there was sometlung of humouf, 
while the £3icts were recent ; but it now strikes no longer. In 
his imitation of Horace, the first stanzas are happily turned ; and 
in all his writings there are pleasing passages. He has, how- 
ever, more elegance than vigour, and seldom rises higher than 
to be pretty. 
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1/F ihc great poet whose life I am about to delineate, the curi- 
oaty which his reputation must excite, will require a displav 
more ample than can now be given. His contemporaries, how- 
ever they reverenced his genius, Itft his life unwritten ; and 
nothing therefore can be known beyond what casual mention and 
uncertain tradition have supplied. 

John Drtden was bom August 9, 1631,* at Aldwinkle, near 
Oun'dle, the son of Erasmus Dryden of Titchmersh ; who was 
the third son of sir Erasmus Oiyden, baronet, of Canons Ashl^« 
All these places are in NorthamptonsMre ; but the orlg^l stodc 
of the family yvas in the county of Huntingdon.^ 

He is reported by his last biographer. Derrick, to have inher- 
ited from his fiither an estate of two hundred a year, and to have 
been bred, as was said, an anabaptist. For either of these par- 
ticulars no authority is given. Such a fortune ought to have 
secured him from that poverty which seems alvirays to have 
oj^ressed him ; or if he had wasted it, to ha^e made him asham- 
ed of publishing his necessities. But though he had many 
enemies, who undoubtedly examined his life with a scrutiny 
sufficiently malicious, I do not remember that he is ever charged 
with waste of his patrimony. He was indeed sometimes re- 
proached for his first religion. I am therefore inclined to believe 
that Derrick's intelligence was partly true and partly erroneous-t 

* Mr. Malone has lately proved that there is no satisfactory evidence for 
this date. The inscription on Dryden's monument^y^ only natut 1632. 
See Malone's life of Dryden, prefixed to his ** Critical and Miscellaneous 
Prose Works," P- 5> note. C. 

fOfCmnherland. Ibid. p. 10. C. ^ 

' ^ Mr. Derrick's life of Dryden was prefixed to a very beautiful and correct 
edition of Dryden's Miscellanies, published by the Tonsons in 1760, 4 vols. 
Syo. Derrick's part, however, was poorly executed, and the edition never 
became popular. C. 
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From Westminster school, where he was instructed as orte of 
the 'king's scholars bv Dr. Busby, whom he long after continued 
to reverence, heVas in 1650 elected to one of the Westminster 
schol^^hips at Cambridge.* 

Of his school performances has appeared only a poem on the 
death of lord Hasitngs, composed with great ambition of such 
conceits as, notwithstandiDg the refonpation begun by Waller 
and Oenham, the example of Cowiey slill kept in reputation, 
liord Hastm^i died of the smallpox ; and his poet has mfide of 
the pustules first rosebuds, and then f^ms ; at last exalts them 
into stars ; and says, 

No eomet Betd fore|^ his i^A«g« dre'F on* 
WJiose corpse might tsem. a constellation. 

At the university he doe$ not appear to have been -eager of 
poetu^fd divtuictioD, or to hare kvisked his early wit ekber od 
fictitious sulijects or public occauons. He pvobi^ conoderedy 
that he who purposed to be an amthor, ought first to be a atndent. 
He obtained* whatever wa» the reason, xk> feUowsh^ in the col- 
lege. Why he. was excluded cannot now be kaown^ and it m 
vfdn to guess; had lie ttomg^ lomsotf injured^ he knew how to 
complain* In the life of PliHarch he mentions his edi|cat|o& in 
thecoUcf^ wi6» gratksQde ; but i^ a.prdogue H Ocfturdybe^has' . 
these lines ; 

Qbtfixrd tottm ft doareriiame shidl be 
Tlian hif own mother UDiTersitj ; . 
Thebes did his rode unknowing joath engage ; 
He chooses Athens in his riper age. 

It was not till the death of Cromwell, in 1658, that he became 

a public candidate for fame, by publishing heroic stanzas on the 

. late lovd firotector ; which, compared with the vei^ses of Sprat 

and Waller on the same occasion, were sufficient to raise great 

expectations of the rising poet. 

When the king was restored, Dryden, like the other panegy- 
rists of usurpation, changed his opinion, or his profession, and 
published AstREA Redux, afio^m on the happy restoration andre* 
turn of his most-sacred majesty king Charles the second, 

* He vent off to Trinity college^ and was admitted to a bachelov^s degree 
iii Jan. 16534^ and ia 1657 was made master of arts. C. 
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The i«pitaich of incoBstaiiGy was> on this joccsmon^ shared 
wish such numbers, that it produced aeitber hatred nor disgrace ; 
if he chai^ftd, he changed with the nation. It w^s, however, 
not totallf forgotten when his reputation raised him enemies. 

The same year, he praised the new king in a second poem om^ 
Ids pestocaitiaB. In the Astrea was the line, 

^HiOfmd 9HUne9i fif»t invade* the ear. 
And in thai silcttee ve a teiApeat i«tr ; 

•for which he was persecuted with perpetual ridicule, perhaps 
with more than was descfved. Silence is indeed mere privation ; 
and, so con^dered, cannot invade ; but privation likewise cer- 
tunly is darkness^ and prd>ab1y cold ; yet poetry has never been 
refused the right of ascribing effects or agency to them as to pos- 
itive powers. No man scruples to si^ that darkness hinders him 
firom his work ; or that oM hm killed the plants. Death is also 
privation ; yet who has made any difficulty of assigning to death 
a dart and the power of striking ? • 

In setting the order of his works diere is some difficidty ; lor, 
^ven when they are importeoit enough to be formally offered to 
a patron, he does not commonly date his dedication ; the time of 
writing diKi piiblbhkig is not always the same ; nor can the first 
edition^ be easily found, if even firom them could be obtained the 
neces^r^ information.* 

. The time at which his first play was (exhibited is not certainly 
known, because it was not printed till it "was, some years after* ' 
ward, altered and revived ; but since the plays are said. to be 
printed in the order in which they were written, from the dates 
of some, those of others may be inferred ; and thus it may be 
collected, that in 1663i in the thirty second year of his life, he 
commenced a writer for the stage ; coihpelled undoubtedly by 
necessity, for he appears never to have loved that exercise of his 
genius, or to have much pleased himself with his own dramas% 

Of the stage, when he had once invaded k, he kept possession 
for many years ; not indeed without the competition of rivals 
who sometimes prevailed, or the censure of critics, which was 
often poignant and often just ; but with such a degree of repu-r 

* The order of bis plars has been accurately asccrtaine<l hy Mr, Ma* 
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tation as made him at least secure of being heard} m^iat&ver'mi^ 
be the final determination of the public. •* 

His first piece was a comedy called The Wild Jj^iUant; He 
began with no happy auguiies ; for his performance was so much 
disapproved, that he was compelled to.recal,jyt| and cbaa^ it 
from its imiperfect state to the form in 3vbi(4t it now ftp^iesni) and 
which is yet sufficiently defective to vindicate the critics, 

I wish that there were nq necessity of following the progre^ 
of his theatrical {ame, or tracing the meanders of his iiniod 
through the whole series of his dramatic performances ; it will 
be fit, however, to enumerate them, and to take especial notice 
of those that are distinguished by any peculiarity, intrinsic or 
concomitant ; for the composition and fate of eight and twenty 
dramas include too much of a poetical life to be omitted. 

In 1664 he published T/ie Rival Ladksy 5vhich he dedicated 
to the earl of Orrery, a man of high reputation, both as a writer 
and a statesman. In this play he made his essay of dramatic 
rhyme, which he defends, in his dedication, with sufficient cer- 
tainty of a fiivourable hearing ; for Orrery was himself a writer 
of rhyming tragedies. 

He then joined with sir Robert Howard in The Indian Quepty 
a tragedy in rhyme. The parts which either of them wrote aje 
not distinguished. ^ , , 

The Indian Emfieror was published in 1667. It is a tragedy 
in rhyme, intended for a sequel to Honvard*B Indian Queen* Of 
this connection notice was given to the audience by printed bills> 
distributed at the door ; an expedient supposed to be ridiculed 
in The Re^earsalj where Bayes tells how many reams he had 
printed, to instil into the audience some conception of his plot 

In this play is the description of tiight, whiph Kjrmer-has made 
famous by preferring it to those of all other poets. 

The practice of making tragedies in rhyme was introduced 
toon after the restoration, as it seems by the earl of Orrery, in coin« 
pliapce with the opinion of Charles the second, who had formed 
his taste by the Freftch theatre ; and Diyden, who wrotcr and 
made no difficulty of declaring that he wrote, only to please, and 
who perhaps knew that by his dexterity of versification he was 
more likely to excel others in rhyme than without iu very readily 
adopted his master's preference. He therefore made rhyming 
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IragedloS) ^, by the prevalence of manifest prq)iiety, he 
seems to have grown ashamed of making them any longer. 

IVj this play is prefixed a very vehement defence of dramatic 
rhyme, in confutation of the preface to The J^uke of Lermay in 
^hich mt Robert Howard had censured it. 

In 1667 he published jinnua Mirabilis^ the Year of Wonders^ * , 
which may be esteemed one of his most elaborate works. 

If b addressed to sir Robert Howard by a letter, which is not 
pro^>erly a dedicaflon ; and, writing to a poet, he has interspersed 
many critical observations, of which some are common, and some 
perhaps ventured without much consideration. He began, even 
now,' to exercise th^ domination of conscious genius, by recom- 
mending his own performance ; *' I am satisfied that as the prince 
and general [Rupert and MonJ;] are incomparably the best sub- 
jects I ever had, so what I have written on them is much better 
than whftt I have performed on any other. As I have endeav- 
oured t© adorn my poem with noble thoughts, so much more to 
express those thoughts with elocution." 

It i» written in quatrains, or heroic stanzas of four lines ; a 
measure which he had learned from the Gondibert of Davenant, 
and which he then thought the most majestic that the English 
language affords. Of this stanza he mentions the incumbrances, 
increased as they were by the exactness which the age required. 
It was, i^roughout his life, very much his custom to recommend 
Ms works by representation of the difficulties that he had encoun- 
tered, without appearing to have sufficiently considered, that 
where there is no difficulty there is no praise. 

There seems to be, in the conduct of sir Robert HoMcard and 
Dryden toward each other, something that is not now ea^ly to 
be explained. Drydenf in his dedication to the earl of Orrery, 
had defended dramatic rhyme ; and Howard, in the preface to a 
collection of plays, had censured lus opinion. Dryden vindicated 
himself in his Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry ; Howard, in his 
preface to The Duke ofLerma^ animadverted on the vindication ; 
and Dryden, in a preface to The Indian Emperor^ replied to the 
animadversions with great asperity, and almost with contumely. 
The dedication to this play is dated the year in wfiich the Amms 
MirabiHa was published. Here appears a strange inconsistency ; 
but Langbdne affords some help, by relating that the aaswer to 
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Howard wts not published in the first editii» of the^ai^bot ivte 
added when it was afterward reprinted ; and as The Duke f^ 
Zerma did not appear till 1668, the ^ai^e year in which the dia- 
logue was published, there was time enough for enmity to grow 
up between authors, who, writing both for the theatre, wer&Matv 
urallf rivals. 

He was now so much distinguished, that in 1668* he succeed- 
ed sir William Davenant as poet laureat. The salary of the 
laureat had been ndsed in favour of J<Hison, by Charles the &rst| 
from an hundred marks to one hundred pounds a year, and. a 
tierce of wine ; a revenue iiv, those days not inadequate to the 
conveniences of life. 

The same year, he published his essay on dramatic poetiyj » 
elegant and instructive dialogue ; in which we are told by Priory 
that the prmcipal character is meant to represent the duke of 
Dorset. This work seems to have given Addis(»i a soodel for 
his dialogues upon medals. 

Secret Love^ or the Maiden Queen^ 1668,18 a tragicomedy. la 
the pre&ce he dbcusses ^ curious question, whether a poet can 
judge well of his own productions ; and determines veiy jusUy, 
that, of the plan and disposition, and all that can be reduced to • 
principles of science, the author may dep^id upon his own opia- 
ion ; but that, in those parts where &ncy predominates, self love 
may easily deceive. He might have observed, that what is goo4 
only because it pleases, cannot be pronounced good till it hfts 
been^ found to please. 

* S^r Martin Marall^ 1668, is a comedy, published without pne* 
&ce or dedicaticm, and at first without the Dame of the author. 
Langbaine charges it, Mke mcst of the rest, with plagiarism | 
and observes, that the song is translated from Voiture, allowliig; 
however that both the sense and measure are exactiy observe4* 

The Temfiestj 1670, is an alteration of Shakeqp^u-e^s pli^, 
made by Diyden in conjunction with Davenant ; " whoro^*' sv§% 
he, ^< I fovind of so quick a &9cy, that nothing was proposed to 
him in which he coukl not suddenly produce a thought eKtreme*- 
ly pl^saiU and surprising ; and those first thoughts of Imt coo^ 

• He did not obtain the laurel till August 18, 1670 ; but, Mr. Malou6 in- 
forms us, that the patent had a retrospect, and the saliu*y eoMmeBeed frdck 
1^ midsQinmer at'ter I>'A.Teim»t'9 death. €. 
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trtay to the Ldtin provert), were not always the least happy ; and 
m his fancy was quick, so likewise were the products of it remote 
and new. He borrowed not of any other ; and bis imaginations 
were such as could not easily enter into any other nwm.** 

The effect produced by the conjunction of these two powerful 
minds was, that to Shakespeare's HHmstpr, Caliban, is added a 
sister monster, Sycorax ; and a woman, who, in the original play^ 
had never seen a man, is in this brought acquainted with a maa 
that had never seen a woman. 

About this time, in 1673, Dryden seems to have had his quiet 
much disturbed by the success of The Emjireas of Moroccoy a 
tragedy written in rhyme by Elkanah Settle ; which was so 
much applauded, as to make him think hb supremacy of repu- 
tation in some danger. Settle had not only been prosperous on 
the stage, but, in the confidence of success, had published his 
play, with sculptures and a preface o£ defiance. Here was ohe 
offence added to another ; and, for the last blast of inflammaUon> 
it was acted at Whitehall by the court ladies. 

Dryden could not now repress those emotions, which he called 
indignation, and others jealousy \ but wrote upon the play and 
the dedication such criticism as malignant impatience could pour 
eut in haste. 

Of Settle he gives this character ; ^ He *s an animal of a most i 
deplored understanding, without reading and conversation. His 
being is in a twilight of sense, and some glimmering of thought, 
-which he can never fashion into wit or English. His style is 
boisterous and rough hewn, his rhyme incorrigibly lewd, and his 
numbers perpetually hardi and ill sounding. The littie talent 
which he has, is fancy. He sometimes labours with a thought i 
but, with the pudder he makes to bring it into the w^r/d, 'tis 
commonly stillborn ; so that, for want of learning and elocution, 
he unll never be able to express anything either naturally or 
justly." 

This is not very decent ; yet this is one of the pages in which" 
criticism prevails most over brutal ftiry. He proceeds ; " He has 
a heavy hand at fbols, and a great fbUcky in writing nonsense for 
them. Fools they will be in spite of him. His 'king, his two 
^nopresses, his villsdn, and his Bubvillain, nay his hero, have all 
a certain natural cast of the toher ; their folly was bom and 
bred in them, and something of the Elkanah will be visible," 



This is Hrf dssotu goienal deolasution ; I iriH act wMUidd 
firom the raider a pardcular remiurk. Having g<me ^itqu^ the 
first act) he s^fS) << to cooctede tUs act wiA the sek)^ rmohliD^ 
piece of ncms^uie spoken ycft ; 

To flattering ligfatntng our feign'd smiles confomi« 
Wbich» bft^'d witk thttnder* do but gild a storm. 

Conform a smile to Ug/ttnittgy make a tmik imitate U^tningj and 

\ flattering lightning ; lightning sure is a threatening thing. And 

this lightning must gild a storm. Now if I must conform mjr 

smiles to lightning, ^en my smiles must gild a storm too ; to 

gild with omilea is/a new invention of gilding. And gild a storm 

by being backed vnth thunder. Thunder is part of the storm ; 

so one part of the storm must help to gild another part, and help 

by backing ; as if a man would gild a thing the better for being 

backed, or having a load upon his back. So that here is gilding 

by conforming^ andUng^ Ugluningy backing^ and thundering. The 

whole is as if I should say thus ; I will make my counterfeit 

smiles look like a flattering stone horse, which, being backed 

with a trooper, does but gild the battle. I am mistaken if non- 

; sense is not here pretty thick sown, l^ure the poet writ these 

two lines aboard some smack in a stormy and| being seasick^ 

i spewed up a good lump of clotted nonsense at once." 

I Here is perhaps a^ suf&cient specimen ; but as the pamphlet> 

> though Dryden's, has never been tliought worthy of republiqa- 

tion, and is nc^ easily to be found, it may gratify curiosity to quote 

it more largely. 

— When'er die bleeds 
He no seyerer a damjuition needs. 
That dares pronounce the sentence of her death. 
Than the infection that attends that breath. 

^ That attends thdt breech. The poet is at breath again ; breath 
can never 'scape him ; and here he brings in a breath that must 
be infecHcma with fironounciAg a s^tence ; and this sentence is 
not to be prcmounced till the ccmdemned party bleeds ; that 1% 
she must be executed first, and sentenced after ; and the fironQui^c^ 
ing of this sentence will be in&citioiis ; that is, others wi^ catch . 
the disease of that sentence, and this infecting of others will tor- 
ment a man's self. The whole b thus ; nvhen she bleedsy thou^ 
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mt^^f no greater hell at Hnrtent f$ t^yte^f, than ^eUng ff otA^ 
rra by pronouncing a sentence tipxm her. WhM hodge podge does 
he make here I Nev^ waa Dutch gnmtsuch cloggiDg> thick, in- 
digestible stuff. But this is but^a taste to stay the stomach \ we 
shall have a more plentiful mess presentfy. 
" Now to difih up the poet's broth, that I promised. 

For when we're dead, and our freed souls enlarged. 

Of nature's grosser burden we're discharg'd. 

The tt gcaoay, at a lioppy torer's sigii. 

Like waad'ring meteors through the air we'll fly. 

And in our airy walk, as subtle guests. 

We'll steal into our cruel fathers' breasts. 

There read their souls, and track each passion's sphere^ 

See how revenge moves there, ambition here. 

And in their orbs view the dark characters 

Of sieges, ruins, marders, blood and wars. 

We'll Wot out aH those hideous draughts^ and write 

Pure and white forms ; then with a radiant light 

Their breasts encircle, till their passions be 

Gentle as nature in its infancy; 

Tin, softened by our charms^ their furies cease. 

And their revetige vesolves into a peace. 

Thus by our dealh their quarrel ends, 

Whom living we made foeji« dead we'll make friends. 

^ if this be not a verf Hberal mess, I w^l refer mysetf to die 
stomach of any moderate guest. And a rare mess it is, £»r ex* 
eeUing any Westminster white broth. It is a khid of %ikM^ 
pcrcMge, made of the gibli^s^of a couple of young geese, stodged 
fliE of meteor By orbe^ tfi&eret^ tracky Mdeotu dromghtSy dark ckaroc' 
tersif v^tefirtmy and ra^Uant Hghtsi designed not only to please ssp" 
petite, and indulge luxury ; but it is also physical, being an appro¥v 
ed me^cbe to purge cbder ; fiu- it is propounded by Morena^ 
at m receipt to cure their fadiers of their choleric humours ; and^ 
were it written in cbiractea^ as barbaious as the words, m%ht 
very well pass for a doctor's bill. To conclude ; it is porridge^ 
'tis a re^ipt 'tis a pig with a pudding an the belly, 'tb I know 
not what ; for certaaify, never any one tliat pretended to write 
sense, had the impudence before to put sueli stttff as this, into the 
mouths c^ those that were to sptak it before an audience, whom 
be did not take to be ad! fools ; and after that to print it too, and 
VOL. I. 30 
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•zpose it to the examinatioii of the world. But let us see what 
we can make of this stuff; . ^ 

For when we're dead, and oop finked tonli enltPif d— — 

« Here he tells us what it is to be dead ; it is to have our freed 
wula set free. Now if to have a soul set free, is to be dead ^ 
then to have z freed sotd set free, is to have a dead man die. 

Then genU j» as a happy lover'a aigh— — 

** They two like one sigh^ and that one dgh like two wandering 
meteors, 

— Shall fly through the air— 

^ That is, they shall mount above like fidling stars, or else they 
shall skip like two Jacks with lanthonis, or Will with a whisp, 
and Madge with a candle/' 
I And in their airy walk steal into their cruel fatthers* breastsj Hke 
j subtle guests. So, «* that ihc\r fathers* breasts must be in an airy 
walkyznaky walk of SL flier. And there they will read their soulsf 
and» tracic the spheres of their fiassions. That is, these walking 
fliers. Jack with a lanthom, &c. will put on his spectacles, and 
fell a reading souls ; and put on hb pumps, and fell a tracking of 
^heres ; so that he will read and run, walk and fly, at the same 
time I Oh ! Nimble Jack ! Then he will see^ how revenge here, 
how ambition there. The birds will hop about. And then view 
the dark characters of sieges^ ruinsy murdersj bloody and wars^ in 
their orbs ; track the characters to their forms ! Oh ! rare sport 
for Jack ! Never was place so fiill of game as these breasts i 
You cannot stir, but flush a sphere, start a character, or unkennel 
an orb !" 

Settle's is said to have been the first play embellished with 
sculptures ; those ornaments seem to have given poor Dryden 
great disturbance. He tries however to ease his pain, by ventii^ 
his malice in a parody. 

<< The poet has not on])? been so impudent as to expose all this 
stuff, but so arrogant as to defend it with an epistle ; like a saucy 
booth keepen thatf when he had put a cheat upon the peoj^e, 
woiild wrangle and fight with any that would not like it, or 
%V9uld ofier to discover it ^ for which arrogance our poet receiver 
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this correction ; and, to jerk him a littJe the shai'p^r, I ^vill not 
transpose hb verse, but by the help of his own words transnon- 
sense sense, that, by my stuff, people mdy judge the better what 
his is. 

** Great boy, thy tragedy and sculptures done, 
From press and plates, in fleets do Lomeward ran ; 
And, in ridiculous and humble pride. 
Their course in balladiingers' baskets guide. 
Whose greasy twigs do all new beauties take. 
From the gay shows thy dainty sculptures make. 
Thy lines a mess of rhyming nonsense yield, 
A senseless tale, with flattering fustian fillM. 
^ Ko grain of sense does in one line appear,^ 

Thy words big bulks of boisteruua bombast bear. 

With noise they move, and from pUyers' mouths rebound. 

When their tongues dance to thy words' empty sound, 

By thee inspir'd the rumbling verses roll, 

As if that rhyme and bombast lent a soul ; 

And with that soul they seem taught duty too ; 

To huffing- words does humble nonsense boir. 

As if it would thy worthless worth enhance, ^ 

To th' lowest rank of fops thy praise advance. 

To whom, by instinct, all thy stuff is dear ; 

Their loud daps echo to the theatre. 

From breaths of fools thy commendation spreads. 

Fame sings thy praise with mouths of loggerheads. 

With noise and laughing each thy fustian greets, 

*Tis clapt by choirs of empty headed cits, 

AVho have their tribute sent, and homage given. 

As men in whispers send loud noise to heaven, 

** Thus I have daubed him with his own puddle ; and now we 
are come from aboard his dancing, masking, rebounding, breath- 
ing fleet ; and, as if we had landed at Gotham, we meet nothing 
but fools and nonsense." 

Such was the criticism to which*the genius of Dryden could'be 
reduced, between rage and terror ; rage with little provocation, 
and terror with little danger. To see the highest minds thus lev- 
elled with the meanest, may produce some solace to the con- 
sciousness of weakness, and some mordfication to the pride of 
wisdom. But let it be remembered that minds are not levelled 
in their powers but when they are first levelled in their desires. 
Dryden and Settle had both placed their happiness in the cla 
pi multitudes. 
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An E-^ni^^ JLove^ or 7%r ilibcA: A&trologer^ a oomedyj 167 i> 
is4edicaled to ihe iUustriausduke of Newcastle, ivhomiiecounft 
by ftdduig to his^praisea those of his lady, sot oi^y as a lover but 
a partner of his studies. It b unpleasmg to think how naiyr 
names, once celebrated, are since forgotten. Of Newcastle's 
works nothing is now known but hb treatise on Horsexaanship. 

The pre&ce seems very elaborately wriUea, and coBtuns nut- 
ny just remarks on the fevers ef the Eagfisfti tdrama. Shake- 
speare's pi(^ he says, are in the hundred noveh of dm/iio ; those 
of Beaumont and Fletcher in Spanish stones ; Jonson only made 
them for himself. His cnticbms upon tragedy, comedy, and 
farce, are judicious and fifrofound. He endeavovrs to ilefend die 
immorality of some of his comedies by the example of former 
writers ; which is only to say, that he was not the first nor perhaps 
the greatest offender. Against those that accused him of pla« 
giarism he alleges a fevouraUe eicfretsion of the king ; " He 
cmly desired that they, who accuse me ef -thefts, wouM steal him 
plays like mine ;" and then relates how much labour he spends 
in fitting for the Englbh stage what he borrows fixxn others. 

Tyrannic Levcy or ihc Virgin MantyVi 167% vmi& another trag- 
edy in rhyme, conspicuous fer many fSBsages nDf strength and 
elegance, and many of emjjty noise and ridiculous tux^ulence. 
The rants of Maximin have been always the sport of criticbm ; 
and were at length, if hb own confession may be trusted, the 
shame of the writer. 

Of this play he has taken cure to lct*t!ie reader know, that it 
was contrived and written in seven weeks. Want (rf time was 
often hb excuse, or perhaps shortness of time was his private 
boast in the form of an apology. 

It was written before T/ie Conquest of -Granada j but published 
after it. The design is to recommend piety. . f' I conudered 
that pleasure was not the only end of poesy ; and that even the 
instructions of morality were not -so wholly the business of a poet, 
as that the precepts and exanxP^^^ ^^ P^^^ wrere to be omitted 4 
for to leave that employment altogether to the clergy, were to 
forget that religion was first taught in verse, which the lasineaa 
or dulness of succeeding priesthood turned afterward into 
prose." Thus foolishly could Bryden writQ^ rather than upt 
show his malice to the parsons. 
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Tiie^two I>afft8 of The <!Mf^ieH ofChwmda, 167i, ate written 
With a seemii^ deterjaunation to glut the ^Uc m& dmmtk 
vcmders ; to exliibit in ks higbest elevttdoa a thealricid meteor «f 
incredible love and imposuble valour, and to leave no mem for a 
wilder flight to the extravagance of posterity. All the taff cf 
romandc heaty whether amorous or wariilsei glow in Almaiizor 
hf a kind of 'Concentration. He is above all laws ; he is exem^it 
from all nestraints ; he ranges ^e world at wiH, and governs 
whereyer he appears. He fights without inquiring the cause> 
and lo¥es in s|>ke of the obligations of justice, of rejec4$»i bf 
jbis mistressf and of prohibidon from the dead. Yet the scenea 
are, for the most part, ^lightful ; they exhibit a kind of illusr 
trious depraviqr, and majestic madness, such as, if it is 8ome<- 
times despised, is often reverenced, and in wluch the ridiculous 
is. mingled with the astonishing. 

In the epilogue to the second part of The Conquewt if Gwimda^ 
Dryden indulges his £ivourite pleasure of c&K:i;e^ti^g his jnre^ef 
cessors ; and this epilogue he has defended l^ a long p«^tsqriftt 
He had promised a second dialogue, in which he jshoi^ move 
fully treat df the virtues and fiiults of the £nglish poets, who 
have written in the dramatic, e{ttc, or lyrk way. This promise 
was never formally performed ; but, with respect to the dramat- 
ic writers, he has given us in his pre^K^es, and in tUs fiestscri^, 
fiometUng equivalent ; but his purpose being to exalt himself 
by the comparison, he shows ^ults distinctly, and only praises 
excc^llence in ^neral terms. 

A pk^ thus written, in pro&ssod defiance oS. psobahiUtyj n^ 
urally drew upon itself the vultures of the theatre. One of the 
critics that attacked it was Martin Clifford, to whom Sprat ad- 
dressed the life of Cowley, with such veneration of his critical 
powers as might naturally excke great expectations of instruc* 
tion fit>m his remarks. But let honest credulity bewai'e of re- 
ceiving characters firom contemporaiy writers. Cliflford's re* 
marks, by the fevour of Dr. Percy, were at last obtained ; and, 
* that no man may ever wa|it them more, I will extract enough to 
satisfy all reasonable desdre. 

In the first letter hiis observation is only genend. " You do 
live," says he, ** in as much ignorance and darkness as you did 
in the womb \ your writings are like a Jack of all trades' shop ; 
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th^.h^re a variety) but nothing of yaluc ; and if thou art not 
the dullest plant amaml that ever the earth produced) all that I 
have conversed with are strangely mistaken in thee.'* 

In the^econd) he tells him that Almanzor is not more copied 
from Achilles than frcmi ancient Pistol. << But I am)" says he^ 
<< strangely m»taken if I have not seen this very Almanzor of 
yours in some disguise about this towui and pas^g under an- 
other name. Pr'ythee tell me truC) was not this Huffcap once 
the Indian Emtierw ? and at another time did he not call himself 
MaxinUn ? Was not Lyndaraxa^ once called Mmeira ? I mean^ 
under Montezuma the Indian Emperor. I protest and vow they 
are either the same^ or so i^e^ that I cannot, for my heart, dis- 
tingubh one from the other. You are therefore a strange un- 
conscionable thief ; thou art not content to steal from others, but 
dost rob thy poor wretched self too.*f^ 

Now was Settle's time to take his revenge. He wrote a vin- 
Acation of his own lines ; and, if he is forced to yield any thing, 
makes reprisife upon his enemy. To say that his answer is 
equal to the censure, is no high commendation. To expose 
Dryden's method of analyzing his expressions, he tries the same 
experiment upon the description of the ships in 7%^? Indian Em- 
fieror^ of which however he does not deny the excellence ; 
but intends to show, that by studied misconstruction every thing 
may be equally represented as ridiculous. After so much of 
Oryden*s elegant animadversions, justice requires that some- 
thing of Settle's should be exhibited. The following observa- 
tions are therefore extracted from a quarto pamphlet of ninety 
five pages. * 

' " Fate after him below with pain did move. 
And victory could scarce keep pace above. 

^ These two lines, if he can show me any sense or thought in, or 
any thing but bombast and noise, he shall make me believe eve- 
ry word in his observations on Morocco sense. 
In the Emfireaaj)/ Morocco were these lines ; 

<< I'll tr&vel then to some remoter sphere^ 

Till I find out new worlds^ and crown you there.'^ 

On which Dryden made this remark ; 
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^ I believe our learned author takes a q>bere fer a countiy 9 
the sphere of Morocco ; as if Mococco were the f^obe of earth 
and water ; but a globe is no sphere neitheri l^ his leave»" fcc 
^^ So 9fihere must not be sense) unless it relate to a drcuki 
motion about a globe> in which sense the astronomers use it. 
I would desire him to expound those lines in Granada : 

" ril to the tnnreti of the palaee go. 
And add new fire to those tiiat fight hehnr. 
Thence, hero like, with torehei hjr my lide^ 
Far be the oxnen the', my love I'll guide. 
No, like his better fortune 1*11 appear. 
With open arms, loose Tell, and flowing hair. 
Just flying forward from my rowliag sphere. 

^* I wonder, if he be so strict, how he dares make so bold with 
tfihere himself, and be so critical on other men's writings. 
Fortune is &ncied standing on a globe, not on a sfihercy as he told 
us in the first act. 

<' Because Elkanah^a similes are the most unlike things to Vfhat 
they are compared in the worlds 1*11 venture to start a simile in 
his Annua Mirabitia ; he gives this poetical description of the 
ship called The London ; 

** The goodly London in her gidlant trim. 

The Phoenix daughter of the vanquisht old^ 

Like a rich bride does on the ocean swim. 

And on her shadow rides in floating gold. 

Her flag aloft spread ruffling in the wind. 

And sanguine streamers seem'd the flood to fire ; 

The weaver, charm'd with what his loom destgn'd« 

Goes on to sea, and knows not to retire. 

With roomy decks, her guns of mighty strength. 

Whose low laid mouths each mounting billow laves, 

Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length. 

She seems a sea wasp flying on the waves. 

" What a wonderful pother is here, to make all these poetical 
beautifications of a ship ; that is^ ^fihania: in the first stanzas and 
but a wasfi in the last ; nay, to make his humble comparison of 
a vfoafi more ridiculous, he does not say it flies 'upon the waves 
as nimbly as a wasp, or the like, but it seemed a waafi. But our 
author at the writing of this was not in his altitudes, to compare 
ships to floating palaces ; a Gomparison to the purpose, was a 



perfectioD he cUd not antfc at^ till hb ^<San Mntfieror^a dqs* 
But perhaps his aimiitude has mott in it than weixnagiDe ; tfab 
ship had a great nmay guns in her^ dnd they, pttt all together, 
made the sdng in the wasp's tail ; for this is all the reason I can 
guess, why it seemed a toMfi, But, because we wU aljow him 
all we can to help out, let it be 2Lphmdx sea tmtfi^ and the rari* 
ty of such an animal nu^ do much towaid heightening tlie 
fancy. 

" It had been much moTe to his purpose, if he had denned 
to render the senseless play littl^, to have searched for^ some 
such pedantry as this ; 

** Two ifs scarce make one possibility. 
If justice will take all, and notluBg g^re^ 
Justice* methinks, is not distributive. 
To die or kin you, is the alternative. 
Rather than take your life, I will not Hve. 

"Observe how prettily our author chops log^c in liefoic 
verse. Three such fustian canting words as distributive^ alter'- 
native^ and two ifs^ no man but himself would have come within 
the noise of. But he 's a man of general learning, and aU comes 
into his play. 

" 'Twould have done well too if he could have met with a 
rant or two, worth the observation ; such as, 

*« Move swifUy, sun, and fiy a lover's pace ; 
Leave months and weeks behind thee in thy raee. 

^ But surely the sim, whether he fiies a Iqver'is or not a 
kver's pace, leaves weeks and months, nay years too, behind 
him in his race. 

" Poor RoUn, or any other of the philomathematics, w<Hdd 
have given him ss^as&ction in the pcdnt* 

"If I could kill thee now, thy fete's so low. 
That I must stoop, ere I can give the blow. 
But mine is fixt so far above thy crown, 
': That all thy men. 

Piled on tHy back, ean never pull it down. 

" Now where it is that Almanzor's fate is fixt, I cannot guess ; 
but wherever it is, I believe Almanzor, and think that all Abdal- 
la's subjects, piled upon one another, might not pull down his 
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fitte 90 well as mthout piling ; beside, I tMnk Abd&lla so wise a 
maoi that if Almanaor had told him pifing his men upon his 
back might do the feat, he would scarcdy bear such a weighty 
for the pleasure of the exploit ; but it is a huff, and let Abctolla 
do it if he dare. 

*' The people like a headlong torrent go. 
And every dam they break or overflow. 
But, unoppos'd, they ^ther lose their force. 
Or wind in yolames to their former eourse ; 

a very pretty allusion, contrary to all sense or reason. Torrents, 
I take it, let them wind never so much, can never return to their 
former course, unless he can suppose that fountains can go up- 
ward, which is impossible ; nay more, in the foregoing page he 
tells us so too ; a trick of a very unfiuthful memory, 

** Bat ean no more than fountains upward flow, 

which of a torrent, which signifies a rapid stream^ is much more 
impos^ble. Beside, if he goes to quibble, and say tliat it is 
possible by art, water may be made return, and the same water 
run twice in one and the same channel ; then he quite confutes 
what he says ; for it is by being opposed, that it runs into its 
former course ; for all engines that make water so return, do it 
by compulsion and opposition. Or, if he means a headlong tor- 
rent for a tide, which would be ridiculous, yet they do not wind 
in volumes, but come fore right back, if their upright lies straight 
to their former course, and that by opposition of the sea water> 
that drives them back again. 

^< And for foncy, when he lights of any thing like it, 'tis a wcm- 
der if it be not borrowed. As here, for example of, I find this 
fanciful thought in hb ^Arm, JMirab. 

«« Old Father Thames rais'd up his reverend head ; 
But fear'd the fete of Sipioeis would return \ 
Deep in his ooze he sought his sedgy bed ; 
And shrunk his waters baek into his urn. 

<^ This is stolen from Cowley*s Davidetsj p. 9. 

*< Swift Jordan started, and straight backward fled. 
Hiding among thick reeds his aged head. 
And when the Spaniards their assault begin. 
At once beat those without and those witiiin* 
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^ This Almtnzor speaks of himself ; and sure for one man to 
eonquer an army within the cky^ and another without the city^at 
once, is something difficult ; but this flight is pardonable to some 
we meet with in Granada ; Osmin, speaking c^ Almanzor, 

** Wljo, like a tempest that outrides the wind. 
Made • just hattle, ere the bodies join'd. 

Pray, what does this honourable person mean by a temfieat tJiat 
outrides the wind / a tempest that outrides itself ? To suppose 
a tempest without wind, is as bad as supposing a man to walk 
without feet ; for if he supposes the tempest to be something 
distinct from the wind, yet, as being the effect of wind only, to 
come before the cause is a little preposterous ; so that, if he takes 
it one way, or if he takes it the other, those two ifs will scarcely 
make one fiossibility,** Enough of Settle. 

Marriage alamode, 1673, is a comedy dedicated to the earl of 
Rochester ; whom he acknowledges not only as the defender of 
his poetry, but the promoter of his fortune. Langbaine places 
this play in 1673. The earl of Rochester, therefore, was the fa- 
mous Wilmot, whom yet tradition always represents as an enemy 
to Dryden, and who is mentioned by him with some disrespect 
in the preface to Juvenal. 

TAe Assignation^ or Lave in a JVunnery^ a comedy, 1673, was 
driven off the stage, against the opinion^ as the author says, of the 
best judges. It is dedicated, in a very elegant address, to sir 
Charles Sedley ; in which he finds an opportunity for his usual 
complaint of hard treatment and unreasonable censure. 

Amboynay 1673, is a tissue of mingled dialogue in verse and 
prose, and was perhaps written in less time than The Virgin Mar^ 
tyr ; though the author thought not fit either ostentatiously or 
moumfuUy to tell how little labour it cost him, or at how short 
a warning he produced it. It was a temporary performance, 
written in the time of the Dutch war, to inflame the nation 
against their enemies ; to whom he hopes, as he declares in his 
epilogue, to make liis poetry not less destructive than that by 
which Tyrtseus of old animated the Spartans. This play was 
written in the second Dutch war, m 1673. 

Troilus and Cressida^ 1679, is a play altered from Shakespeare ; 
but so altered, that, even in Langbaine's opinion, " the last scene 
in the third act is a masterpiece.*' It is introduced by a discourse 
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«n << the Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy," to which I suspect 
that Rynier*s book had given occasion. 

The SfianiBk Fryar^ 1681, is a tragicomedy, eminent for the 
- happy coincidence and coalitbn of the two plots. As it was 
• written against the papists, it would naturally at that time have 
friends and enemies ; and partly by the popularity which it ob- 
tained at first, and paitly by the real power both of the serious 
and risible part, it continued long a favourite of the public. 

It was Dryden's opinion, at least for some time, and he main- 
tains it in the dedication of this play, that the drama required an 
alteration of comic and tragic scenes ; and that it is necessary to 
mitigate, by alleviations of merriment the pressure of ponderous 
events, and the fatigue of toilsome passions. ^' Whoever," says 
he, *' cannot perform both parts, is but half a writer for the stage** 

'The Duke (f Guise j a tragedy, 1 683, written in conjunction 
with Lee, as Oedifius had been before, seems to deserve notice 
only for the offence which it gave to the remnant of the cove- 
nanters, and in general to the enemies of the court, who attacked 
him with great violence, and were answered by him ; though at 
last be seems to withdraw from the conflict, by transferring the 
gpreater part of the blame or merit to his partner. It happened 
that a contract had been made between them, by which they were 
to join in writing a play ; and " he happened," says Dryden, " to 
claim the promise just upon the finishing of a poem, when I 
would have been glad of a little respite. Two thirds of it be- 
longed to him ; and to me only the fii*st scene of the pby, the 
whole fourth act, and the first half, or somewhat more of the 
fifth." 

This was a play written professedly for the party of the duke 
of York, whose succession was then opposed. A parallel is in- 
tended between the leaguers of France and the covenanters of 
England ; and this intention produced the controversy. 

Jlbion and Jlbaniusy 1685, is a musical drama or opera, writ- 
ten like TTie Duke of Guises against the republicans. With what 
success it was performed, I have not found.* 

* Downes says, it was performed on a very unlucky day, viz. that on 
which the duke of Monmouth landed in the West ; and he intimates, that 
the consternation into which the kingdom was thrown by this event was a 
reason why it was performed but six times, and was in general ill receiv- 
ed. If. 
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The State qfhmoeence and Fatt qfMm^ 10759 is termed by \am 
an opera ; it is raUier a tragedy in heroic rhyme, iKit of whicb 
the personages are such as cannot docenlly be exhibited on the 
stage. Some such production was foreseen by MarviBl> who 
writes thus to Milton ; 

.<« Or if a work so iafinite be spann'd, 

. Jealous I was lest some less skilful hand, 

.Such as disquiet always what is well. 
And by ill iimtating would excel, 
Mig;ht henoe presume the whole creation's day. 
To change in scenes, and show it in a play.'* 

It is another of his hasty productions ; for the heat of his iift- 
ag^nation raised it in a month. 

This compoution is addressed to the princess of Modena, then 
dutchess of York, in a strain of flattery which disgraces genius, 
and which it was wonderful that any man that knew the meaning 
of his own words, could use without self detestation. It is an at- 
tempt to mingle earth and heaven, by praising human excellence 
in the language of religion. 

The preface contains an apology for heroic verse and poetic 
license ; by which is meant not any liberty taken in contractii^ 
or extending words, but the use of bold fictions and ambitious 
figures. 

The reason which he gives for printing what was never acted, 
oomot be overpassed ; ^ I was induced to it in my own de&nccy 
many hundred cofnes of it being dispersed abroad without my 
knowledge or consent ; and every one gathering new fiiults, it 
became at length a libel againsft me.'* These copies, as they 
gathered fiiults, were apparently manuscript, and he lived in an 
age very unlike ours, if many hundred copies of fourteen hun* 
dred lines were likely to be transcribed. An author has a right 
to print his own works, and need not seek an apdogy in &l8e« 
hood ; but he that could bear to write the dedication felt no pain 
in writing the prefisice. 

Aureng Zebe^ 1676, is a tragedy founded on the actions of a 
great prince then reigning, but over nations not likely to em- 
ploy their critics upon the transactions of the English stage. If 
he had known and disliked his own character, our trade was not 
in those times secure from his resentment. His country is at 
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such a distance, that the manners ni%ht be safely ^Isifiedf and 
the incidents feigned; for remoteness of 0ace is remarked 
by Racine, to afford the same convenfences to a poet as l^gth 
ofdme. 

This play is written in rhyme, and has the appearance of being 
the most elaborate of all the dramas. The personages are im- 
peiial ; hut the dialogue is often domestic, and therefore suscep- 
tible of sentiments accommodated to fomiliar incidents. The 
complaint of life is celetaited, -and there are many other passa- 
ges that may be read with pleasure. 

This play is addressed to the earl of Mulgrave, afterward duke 
of Buckingham, himself, if not a poet, yet a writer of verses, and 
a critic. In this address Dryden gave the first hints of his inten- 
tion to write an epic poem. He mentions his design in terms 
so obscure, that he seems afraid lest his plan should be purlom- 
edy as he says, happened to him when he told it more plainly in 
las preface to Juvenal. " The design," says he, « you know is 
great, the story English, and neither* too near the present times, 
nor too distant from them." 

jIUfir Lfwcy or the World well Loaty 1678, a tragedy founded 
vepm the story of Antony and Cleopatra, he tells us, " is the only 
]^y which he wrote for himself;" the rest were given to the 
people. It is by universal consent accounted the work in which 
he has admitted the fewest improprieties of style or character ; 
but it has one fault equal to many, though rather moral than 
ciiticsd, that, by admitting the romantic omnipotence of love, he 
has recommended, as laudable and worthy of imkadon, that con- 
duct which, through all ages, the good have censured as vicious, 
and the bad despised as fooli^. 

Of this play the prologue and the epilogue, though written 
upon the commcm topics of malicious and ignonbt criticism, 
and without any particular reiaticm to the charactets or incidentft 
of the drama, are deservedly celebrated for their elegance and 
sprightliness. 

Idmberhamy or the kind Keefier^ 1680, is a comedy, which, af- 
ter the third night, was prohibited as too indecent for the stage. 
What gave offence, was in the printing, as the authot says, altered 
or omitted. Dryden confesses that its indecency was objected 
to ; but Langbaine, who yet seldom favours him, ipciputes its 
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expulsion to resentmentf because it " so much exposed the keep- 
ing part of the town." 

Oedifiusy 1679, is a tragedy fonped by Dryden and Lee, in 
conjunction, from the works of Sophocles, Seneca, and Comeiller 
Dryden planned the scenes, and composed the first and third 
acts. 

Don Sebastian^ 1690, is commonly esteemed either the first 
or second of liis dramatic performances. It is too long to be all 
acted, and has many characters and many incidents ; and though 
it is not without sallies of frantic dignity, and more noise than 
meaning, yet as it makes approaches to the possibilities of real 
life, and has some sentiments which leave a strong ini(»re8si(H)9 
it continued l(Mig to attract attention. Amidst the distresses of 
princes, and the vicissitudes of empire, are inserted severs^ 
scenes which the writer intended for comic ; but which* I sup- 
pose, tliat age did not much commend, and this would not endure. 
There are, however, passages of excellence universally acknowl- 
edged ; tjj^e dispute and the reconciliation of Dorax and Sebasr 
tian has always been admired. 

This play was first acted in 1690, after Dryden had for scHne 
years disciHidnued dramatic poetry. 

Amiihytrion is a comedy derived from Plaulus and M<^ere. 
The^ dedication is dated Oct. 1690. This play seems to have 
succeeded at its first appearance ; and was, I think, long conod- 
ercd as a very* diverting entertainment. 

Cleomenesy 1692, is a tragedy, only renaarkable as it occadi(»ed 
an incident related in the Guardian, and illusively mentioned by 
Dryden in his preface. As he came out from the representa- 
tion, he was accosted thus by some airy stripling ; " Had I been 
left alone with a young beauty, I would not have spent my time 
like your ^feirtan," " That sir," said Dryden, '* perhaps' is 
true ; but give me leave to tell yo#that you are no hero.** 

King Jirthur^ 1691, is another opera. It was the la?t work 
that Dryden performed for king Charles, who did not 4ive to see 
it exhibited ; and it does not seem to have been ever brought up- 
on the stage.* In the dedication to the marquis*of Halifax, there 
is a very elegant character of Charles, and a pleasing account of 

* This is a mistake. It was set to music by Parccll, and well reccired, 
•nd is yet a farourite entertainment. H. 
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Hb latter Kfe. When this was first brought upon the stage, 
news that the duke of Monmonth had landed was told in the 
theatre ; upon which the company departed, and Arthur was ex- 
hibited no more. 

His last drama was Love Triumfihantf a tragicomedy. In his 
dedication to the earl of Salisbury he mentions " the lowness of 
fortune to which he has voluntarily reduced himself^ and of 
which he has no reason to be ashamed/* 

This play appeared in 1694. It is said to have been unsuc- 
cessful. The catastrophe, proceeding merely from a change of 
mind, is confessed by the author to l)e defective. Thus he began 
and ended his dramatic l£dx)urs with ill success. 

From such a number of theatrical pieces, it will be supposed, 
by most readers, that he must have improved his fortune ; at 
least, that such diligence with such abilities must have set pen- 
ury at defiance. But in Diyden's time the drama was very far 
from that universal approbation which it has now obudned. The 
playhouse was abhorred by the puritans, and avoided by those 
who desired the character of seriousness or decency. A grave 
lawyer would have debased his dignity, and a young trader 
would have impaired his credit, by appearing in those man- 
fflons of dissolute licentiousness. The profits of the theatre, 
when so many classes of the people were deducted fit>m the au- 
dience, were not great ; and the poet had, for a long time, but 
a single night. The first that had two nights Was Southern ; 
and the first that had three was Rowe. There were, however, 
in those days, arts of improving a poet's profit, which Diyden 
forbore to practise ; and a play therefore seldom produced him 
more than a hundred pounds, by the accumulated gain of the 
third night, the dedication, and the copy. 

Almost every piece had a dedication, written with such ele- 
gance and luxuriance of pnRe, as neither haughtiness nor ava- 
rice could be imagined able to resist. But he seems to have 
made flattery too cheap. That praise is worth nothing of which 
the price is known. 

To increase the value of his copies, be often accompanied his 
work with a preface of criticism ; a kind of learning then almost 
new in the English language, and which he, who had considered 
with great accuracy the principles of writing, was able to distri- 
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bute copiously as occasions arose. By these dissertations the 
paUic judgment must have been much improved ; and Smlkf 
who conversed with Dryden, relates, that he regretted die sue* 
cess of his own instructions, and found his readers made sudden- 
ly too skilful to be easily satisfied. 

His prologues had such reputation, that for some time a play 
was considered as less likely to be well received, if some of his 
verses did not introduce it. The price of a prologue, was two 
guineas, till, being asked to write one for Mr. Southern, he de- 
manded three. " Not,'* said he, " young man, out of disrespect 
to you ; but the players have had my goods too cheap.'* 

Though he ^clares that in his own opinion his genius was 
not dramatic, he had great confidence in his own fertility ; for 
he iS said to have engaged, by contract, to furnish four plays a 
year. 

It is certain that in one year, 1678,* he published AH for Lcrucj 
Aasignatioriy two parts of the Conquest of Granada^ Sir Martin 
Morally and the State of Innocence^ six complete plays ; with a 
celerity of performance, which, though all Langbaine's charges 
of plagiarism should be allowed, shows such facility of compo* 
sition, such readiness of language, and such copiousness of sen- 
timent as, since the time of Lopez de Vega, perhaps no other 
author has possessed. 

He did not enjoy his reputation, however great, nor his profits^ 
however small, without molestation. He had critics to endure, 
and rivals to oppose. The two most cfistinguished wits of the 
nobility, the duke of Buckingham and earl of Rochester, declar- 
ed themselves his enemies. 

Buckingham characterized him, in 1671, by the name of 
Bayes in The Rehearsal ; a farce w^ich he is said to have wri^ 
ten with the assistance of Butler, die author of Hudibras ; Mar- 
dn Clifford, of the charter house ffand Dr. Sprat, the fnend of 
Cowley, then his chaplain. Dryden and his friends laughed at 
the length of time, and the number of hands employed upon 
this performance ; in which, though by some artifice of action it 

* Dr. Johnson in this assertion was misled by Langbaine. Only one of 
these plays appeared in 1678. Nor were there more than three in any one 
vear. The dates are now added from the origt&al editions. jR. 
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yet kee{>s possession of the stage, it is not possible now to find 
any thing that might not have been written without so long 
delay, or a confederacy so numerous. 

To adjust the minute events of literary history, is tedious and 
troublesome ; it requires indeed no great Ibrce of understanding) 
but often depends upon inquiries which, there is no opportunity 
of making, or is to be fetched from books and pamphlets not al* 
ways at hand. 

The Rehearaal was played in 1671,* and yet is represented as 
ridiculing passages in The Conquent of Granada f and Aatigna" 
Uon^ which were not published till 1678 ; in Marriage alamode^ 
published in 1673 ; and in Tyrannic Love^ in i677. These 
contradictions show how rashly satire is applied4 

It is said that this force was originally intended against Dav- 
cnant, who, in the first draught was characterized by the name 
of Bitboa. Davenant had been a soldier and an adventurer. 

There is one passage in The Rehearsal still remaining, which 
seems to have related originally to Davenant. Bayea huits his 
nose, and comes in with brown paper applied to the bniii 
how this affected Dryden does not appear. Davenant's nose h; 
suffered such (Hminution by mishaps among the women, that a 
patch upon that part evidently denoted him. 

It is said likewise that sir Robert Howard was once meant. 
The design was probably to ridicule the reigning poet, whoever 
he might be. 

Much of the personal satire, to which it might owe its first 
reception, is now lost or obscured. Bayea probably imitated the 
dress, and mimicked the manner of Dryden ; the cant words 
which are so often in his mouth may be supposed to have been 
Dryden^s habitual phrases, or customary exclamations. Bayea^ 
when he is to write, is blooded and purged ; this, as Lamotte 
relates himself to have hear^N^as the real practice of die poet. 

• It was published in 1672. K. 

f The Conquest of Granada was published in 1672 ; The ^as^nation, in 
1673 ; Marriage alamode in the same year ; and Tyrannic Love, in 1672. 

i There is no contradiction, according to Mr. Malone, but what arises 
from Dr. Johnson's iiaving copied the erroneoos dates assigned to these 
plays by Langbaine. C. 

vol.. I. 32 
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There were other strokes in The Rehearsal by which malice 
was gratified ; the debate between love and honour, which keeps 
prince Folscma in a single boot, is said to have alluded to the 
misconduct of the duke of Ormond, who lost Dublin to the reb- 
els while he was toying with a mistress. 

The earl of Rochester, to suppress the reputation of Dryden 
took Settle into his protection, and endeavoured to persuade the 
public that its approbation had been to that time misplaced. 
Settle was awhile in high reputadon ; his Emfireaa of Morocco, 
having first delighted the town, was carried in triumph to White- 
hall, and played by the ladies of the court. Now was the poet- 
ical meteor at the highest; the next moment began itsM. 
Rochester withdrew his patronage ; seemingly resolved, says one 
of his biographers, ^' to have a judgment contrary to that of the 
town ;*' perhaps being unable to endure any reputation beyond a 
certain height, even when he had himself conuibuted to raise it. 

Neither critics nor rivals did Dryden much mischief, unless 
they gained from his own temper the. power of vexing him, 
which his frequent bursts of resentment gave reason to suspect. 
■0e is aiways angry alt some past, or afraid of some fiiture cen- 
sure J but he lessens the smart of his wounds by the balm of his 
own approbation, and endeavours to repel the shafts of ciiticism 
by opposing a shield of adamantine confidence. 

The perpetual accusation produced against him, was that of 
plagiarism, against which he never attempted any vigorous de- 
fence ; for though he was perhaps sometimes injuriously cen- 
sured, he would, by denying part of the charge, have confessed 
the rest ; and, as his adversaries had the proof in their own 
hands, he, who knew that wit had little power against fiicts,^ wisely 
left, in that perplexity which it generally produces, a question 
which it was his interest to suppress, and which, unless provoked 
by vindication, few were likely to^amine. 

Though the life of a writer, from about thirty five to wxty three, 
may be supposed to have been sufficiently busied by the compo- 
sition of eight and twenty pieces for the stage, Dryden found 
room in the same space for many other undertakings. 

But, how much soever he wrote, he was at least once suspect- 
ed of writing more ; for, in 1679, a paper of verses, called J» 
Efsay on Satire^ was shown i^ut in manuscript ; by which the 
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earl of Rochester, the dutchess of Portsmouth, and others, were 
so much provoked, that, as was supposed, for the actors were 
never discovered, they procured Dryden, whom they suspected as 
tile author, to be waylaid and beaten. This incident is mentioned 
by the duke of Buckinghamshire,* the true writer, in his Art of 
Poetry ; where he says of Dryden, 

Thoagh prais'd and beaten for another's rhymet, 
His own deserve as great applause sometimes. 

His reputation in time wbs such, that his name was th'ought 
necessary to the success of every poetical or literary performance, 
and therefore he was engaged to contribute something, whatever 
it might be, to many publications. He prefixed the life of Poly- 
bius to the translation <^ sir Henry Sheers ; and those of Lucian 
and Plutarch, to versions of their works by different hands. Of 
the English Tacitus he translated the first book ; and,V Gordon 
be credited, translated it from the French. Such a charge can 
hardly be mentioned without some degree of indignation ; but it 
is not, I suppose, so much to be inferred, that Dryden wanted 
the literature necessary to the perusal of Tacitus, as that, con- 
sidering himself as hidden in a crowd, he had no awe of the pub- 
lic ; and, writing merely for money, was contented to get it by 
the nearest way. 

In 1680, the Epistles of Ovid being translated by the poets of 
the time, among which one was the work of Dryden, and another 
of Dryden and lord Mulgrave, it was necessary to introduce them 
by a preface ; and Dryden, who on such occasions was regularly 
summoned, prefixed a discourse upon translation, which was then 
struggling for the liberty that it now enjoys. Why it should 
find any difficulty in breaking the shackles of verbal interpreto- 
tion, which must for ever debar it firom elegance, it would be 
difficult to conjecture, were riot the power of prejudice every 
<iay observed. The authoi^ of Jonson, Sandys and Holiday, 
had fixed the judgment of the nation ; and it was not easily be- 
lieved that a better way could be found - than they had taken, 
though Fanshaw, Denham, Waller, and Cowley, had tiied to 
give examples of a different practice. 

In 1681, Dryden became yet more conspicuous by uniting 
politics with poetry, in the memorable satire called Absalom and 

• Mentioned by A. Wood, Athcn. Oxon. VoL 11. p. 804. 2d. ed. C. • 
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Achitofihel^ written against the faction which, by lord Shaftesbu- 
ry's incitement, set the duke of Monmouth at its head. 

Of this poem, in which personal satire was applied to the 
support of public principles, and in which therefore every mind 
was interested, the reception was eager, and the sale so large^ 
that my father, an old bookseller, told me he had not known it 
equalled but by SachevereWa Trial. 

The reason of this general perusal Addison has attempted to 
derive from the delight which the mmd feels in the investigation 
of secrets ; and thinks that curiosity to decypher the names 
procured readers to the poem. There is no need to inquire why 
those verses were read, which, to all the attractions of wit, ele- 
gance, and harmony, added the co-operation of all the factious 
passions, and filled every mind with triumph or resentment. 

It could»not be supposed that all the provocation given by Dry- 
den would be endured without resistance or reply. Both his 
person and his party were exposed in their turns to the shafts of 
satire, which, though neither so well pointed, nor perhaps so well 
aimed, undoubtedly drew blood. 

One of these poems is called Dry den's Satire on his Muse ; as- 
cribed, though, as Pope says, falsely, to Somers, who was after- 
ward chancellor. The poem, whose soever it was, has much vir- 
ulence, and some sprightlmess. The writer tells all the ill that 
he can collect, both of Dryden and his friends. 

The poem of Absalom and Achitofihel had two answers, now 
both forgotten ; one called Azaria and Hushai ;* the other Absa- 
lorn senior. Of these hostile compositions, Dryden apparently 
imputes Absalom senior to Settle, by quoting in his verses against 
him the second line. Azaria and Hushai was, as Wood says 
imputed to him, though it is somewhat unlikely that he should 
write twice on the same occasion. This is a difficulty which I 
cannot remove, for want of a mu||yep knowledge of poetical 
transactions. ^ 

The same year he published The iWec/a/, of which the subject 
is a medal struck on lord Shaftesbury's escape from a prosecu- 
tion, by the ignoramus of a grand jury of Londoners. 

• Azaria and Hushai was written by Samuel Pordage, a dramatic writer 
of that time. C. 
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In both poems hf msdntains the same principles^ and saw them 
bodi attacked by the same antagonist. Elkanah Settle, who had 
answered Almilom^ appeared with equal courage in opposition to 
The Medal ; and published an answer called The Medal reversed^ 
with so much success in both encounters, that he left the palm 
doubtful, and divided the suffrages of the nation. Such are the 
revolutions of &me, or such is the prevalence of fashion, that the 
man, whose works have not yet been thought to deserve the care 
of collecting them, who died forgotten in an hospital, and whose 
latter years were spent in contriving shows for fairs, and carry- 
ing an elegy or epithalamium, of which the beginning and end 
were occasionally varied, but the intermediate parts were always 
the same, to every house where there was a funeral or a wedding, 
might with truth have had inscribed upon his stone, 

Here lies the rival and antagonist of Dryden. 

Settle was, for his rebellion, severely chastised by Dryden un- 
der the name of Doeg^ in the second part of Absalom and Achi' 
tofihel ; and was perhaps for his factious audacity made the city 
poet, whose annual office was to describe the glories of the 
mayor's day. Of these bards he was the last, and seems not 
much to have deserved even this degree of regard, if it was paid 
to his political opinions ; for he afterward wrote a panegyric on 
the virtues of judge Jefferies ; and what more could have been 
done by the meanest zealot for prerogative ? 

Of translated fragments, or occasional poems, to enumerate 
the titles, or settle the dates, would be tedious, with little use. It 
may be observed, that, as Dryden's genius was commonly ex- 
cited by some personal regard, he rarely writes upon a general topic. 

Soon after the accession of king James, when the design of 
reconciling the nation to the church of Rome became apparent i 
and the religion of the cotirt|pive the only efficacious title to its 
favours, Dryden declared himself a convert to popery. This at 
any other time might have passed with little censure. Sir Ken- 
elm Digby embraced popery ; the two Reynolds's reciprocally 
converted one another ;* and Chillingworth himself was awhile 

• Dr. John Reynolds, who lived temp. Jac. I. was at first a zealous papist, 
and his brother William as earnest a protestant ; but, by mutual disputa< 
tion, each converted the othfr- See Fuller's Cbureh History, p. 47, book 
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SO entangled in the wilds of controversy, as to retire for quiet td 
an infallible church. If men of argument and study can find 
such difficulties, or such motives, as may either unite them to 
the church of Rome, or detain them in uncertainty, there can be 
no wonder that a man, who perhaps never inquired why he was 
a protestant, should by an artful and experienced disputant be 
made a papist, overborne by the sudden violence of new and 
unexpected arguments, or deceived by a representation which 
shows only the doubts on one part, and only the evidence on the 
other. 

That conver^on will always be'suspected that apparently con- 
curs with interest. He that never finds his error till it hinders 
his progress toward wealth or honour, will not be thought to 
love truth only for herself. Yet it may easily happen that infor- 
mation may come at a commodious time ; and, as truth and in- 
terest are not by any fatal necessity at variance, that one may by 
accident introduce the other. When opinions are struggling into 
popularity, the arguments by which they are opposed or defend- 
ed become more known ; and he that changes his profession 
would perhaps have changed it before, with the like opportuni- 
ties of instruction. This was the then state of popery; every 
artifice was used to show it in its direst form ; and it must be 
owned to be a religion of external appearance sufficiently at- 
tractive. 

It is natural to hope that a comprehensive is likewise an ele- 
vated soul, and that whoever is wise is also honest. I am will- 
ing to believe that Dryden, having employed his mind, active as 
it was, upon different studies, and filled it, capacious as it was, 
with other materials, came unprovided tb the controversy, and 
wanted rather skill to discover the right, than virtue to maintain 
it. But inquiries into the heart are not for man ; we must now 
leave him to his Judge. ^ 

The priests, having strengthened their cause by so powerful 
an adherent, were not long before they brought him into action. 
They engaged him to defend the controversial papers found in 
the strong box of Charles the second ; and, what yet was harder, 
to defend them against Sdllingfleet. 

With hopes of promoting popery, he was employed to trans- 
late Msdmbourg^s History of the League ; which he pubUshed 
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vith a large introduction. His name is likewise prefixed to the 
English life of Francis Xavier ; but I know not that he ever 
owned himself the translator. Perhaps the use of his name was 
a pious fraud ; which however seems not to have had much ef- 
fect ; for neither of the books, I believe, was ever popular. 

The version of Xavier's Life is commended by Brown, in a 
pamphlet not written to flatter ; and the occasion qf it is said to 
have been, that the queen, when she solicited a son, made vows 
to him as her tutelary saint. 

He was supposed to have undertaken to translate Varillas** HU' 
tory of Heresies ; and, when Burnet published remarks upon it, 
to have written an Ans%i>€r j* upon which Burnet makes the fol- 
lowing observation. 

*' I have been informed from England, that a gentleman, who 
is famous both for poetry and several other things, had spent three 
months in translating M. Varillas's History ; but that, as soon as 
my Reflections appeared, he discontinued his labour, finding the 
credit of his author was gone. Now, if he thinks it is recovered* 
by his Answer, he will perhaps go on with his translation ; and 
this may be, for aught I know, as good an entertainment for him 
as the conversation that he had set on between the hinds and 
panthers, and all the rest of animals, for whom M. Varillas may 
serve well enough as ^m author ; and this history and that 
poem are such extraordinary things of their kind, that it will be 
but suitable to see the author of the worst poem become likewise 
the translator of the worst histoiy that the age has produced. If 
his grace and his wit improve, both proportionably, he will hardly 
find that he has gained much by the change he has made, fit)m 
having no religion, to choose one of the worst It is true, he 
had somewhat to sink from, in matter of wit ; but, as for his mor- 
als, it is scarcely possible for him to grow a worse man than he 
was. He has lately wreakei his malice on me for spoiling his 
three months labour ; but in it he has done me all the honour 
that any man can receive from him, which is to be railed at by 
him. If I had ill natui*e enough to prompt me to wish a very 
bad wish for him, it should be, that he would go on and finish his 
translation. By that it will appear, whether the English nation^ 
which is the mobt competent judge in this matter, has, i^ion the 

• This is a nistake. See Malone, p. 194, &c. C- 
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seeing our debate, plt)nounccd in M. Varillas*a &vour, or in triine, 
It is true, Mr. D, will suffer a little by it ; but at least it witt 
serve to keep him in from other extravagances ; and if he gains 
little honour by this work, yet he cannot lose so much by it as he 
has done by his last employment.'* 

Having probably felt his own inferiority in theological contro- 
versy, he was desirous of trying whether, by bringing poetry to 
aid his arguments, he might become a more efficacious defender 
of his new profession. To reason in verse was, indeed, one of 
Ms powers ; but subtility and harmony, united, are still feeble, 
when opposed to truth. 

Actuated therefore by zeal for Rome, or hope of fame, he pub- 
lished The Hind and Panther^ a poem in which the church of 
Rome, figured by the milk vMte fdnd^ defends her tenets against 
the church of England, represented by the panther^ a beast beau- 
tiful, but spotted. 

A fable, which exhibits two beasts talking theology, appears at 
once full of absurdity ; audit was accordingly ridiculed in the 
City Mouse and Country Mouse, a* parody, written by Montague, 
afterward earl of Halifax, and Prior, who then gave the first spec- 
imen of his abilities. 

The conversion of such a man, at such a time, was not likely 
to pass uncensured. Three dialogues •were published by the 
facetious Thomas Brown, of which the two first were called 
Reasons of Mr, Bayes^s changing his Religion ; and the third. The 
Reasons of Mr. Hains, the Player* s Conversion and Reconversion ^ 
The first was printed in 1688, the second not till 1690, the third 
in 1691. The clamour seems to have been long continued, and 
the subject to have strongly fixed the public attention. 

In the two first dialogues Bayes is brought into the company 
of Crites and Eugenitis, with whom he had formerly debated on 
dramatic poetry. The two talkers* in the third are Mr. Bayes 
and Mr. Hains. 

Brown was a man not deficient in literature, nor destitute of 
fancy ; but he seems to have thought it the pinnacle of excel- 
lence to be a merry fellov) ,• and therefore laid out his powers 
upon small jests or gross buffoonery ; so that his performanees 
have little intrinsic value, and were read only while they were 
recommended by the novelty of the event that occaaoncd them. 
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^these ^alogues are like his other works ; what sense or kiK)Wl« 
«dge they coDtain is di^^raced by the garb in which it is exhib- 
ited. One great source of pleasure is to call Dryden little Bayea. 
Ajaxy who happens to be mentioned, is *^ he that wore as many- 
cowhides xxgoa his shield as would have furnished half the king^s 
army with shoe leather." 

Being asked whether he had seen the Hind and Panther^ 
Crites answers; " Seen it! Mr. Bayes, why I can stir nowhere 
but it pursue^ me ; it haunts me worse than a pewter buttoned 
sergeant does a decayed cit* Sometimes I meet ii in a bandbox^ 
when my laundress brings home my Hnen ; sometiroes, whether 
I will or no, it lights my pipe at a coffeehouse ; sometimes it sur* 
jMises me in a trunkmaker*s shc^ ; and sometimes it refreshes 
my memory for me ou Uie backside of a Chancery lane parcel. 
For your comfort too, Mr. Bayes, I have not only seen it, as you 
may perceive, but I have read it too, and can quote it as freely 
upon occasion as a frugal tradesman can quote that noble treatise 
The Worth qfa Penny to hb extravagant apprentice, that revels 
in stewed apples, and penny custards.** 

The whole animation of these compositions arises from a pro- 
fusion of ludicrous and affected comparisons. ^^ To secure one's 
chastity," says Bayes, " little more is necessary than to leave off 
a correapcmdence with t|^ other sex, which, to a wise man, is.no 
greater a punishment than it would be to a fenatic person to be 
forbid seeing The Cheats and The Committee ; or for my lord mayor 
and aldermen to be interdicted the sight of The London Cuckold.*^ 
This is the general strain, and therefore I shall be easily excused 
the labour of more transcription. 

Brown does not wholly forget past transacticms ; ^ You began,** 
says Crites to Bs^es, ^ with a very indifferent religion, and have not 
mended the matter in your last choice. It was but reason that 
your Muse, which appeared first in a tyrant's quarrel, should 
employ her last efforts to justify the usurpations of the Mnd" 

Next year the nation was summoned to. celebrate the birth of 
the prince. Now was the time for Dryden to rouse his imagin- 
ation, and stxdm his ^Fei«e. Happy days were at hand, and he 
was willing to enjoy and diffuse the anticipated blessings. He 
published a poem, filled with predictions of greatness and pras. 

VOL. i. 33 
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j^^ity ; pt^dicdons of which U is not necessaiy to teQ how thej 
have been verified. 

A few months pissed lAer these joyful notesy and every Uos- 
som of poptsKhope was blasted for ^ev^ by the revolutioQ. A 
pa^st now could be no loftger laureat^The revenue, which he 
had enjoyed with so much pride atfd praise, wds transfeiTed 
to Shadwelly an old enemy, whom he had formerly stigmatized 
by the name of Og. Dryden could not dec^itly comfdain that 
he was deposed ; but seemed very angry that Shadwell succeed- 
ed him, and has therefore celebrated the intruder's inauguration 
in it poem exquisitely satirical, called Mac Flecknoe s* of which 
the Diinciad, as Pq>e himself declares, is an imitation, though 
more extended in ks plan, and more diversified in its incidents. , 
It is related by Prior, that lord Dorset, when as chamberlain 
he was constrained to eject Dryden from his office, gave him 
from his own parse an allowance equal to the salary. This is no 
romantic or incredible act of generosity ; an hundred a year is* 
often enough given to clcdms less cogent, by men less i&med ias 
liberality. Yet Dryden always represented himself as suffering, 
under a public infliction ; and once ps^culariy demands respect 
for the patienee with wloch he ondured the loss of his little for- 
tune. His patron ndght, indeed, enjoin him to suppress his 
bounty ; but, if he suffered nothing, hp should not have com* 
plained. 

During the short reign of king James, he had written Bothing 
%v the stage,t being, in his opini(»), more pn^tably employed m 
controTersy and battery* Of prsbe he might perhc^s hav^ been 
less lavish without inconvenience, for James was never said to 
have much regard for poetry ; he was to be flattered only by 
adopting hb religion. 

Times were now changed ; Dryden was no longer the eonrt 
poet, and was to* look back for support to his former trade ; imd 
having watted about two years, dther considering himself as 
discountenanced by the public, or perhaps expecting a second 

* All Diyden's biographers have misdated this poem, -which Mr. Ma- 
pne's more accurate researches prove to have been published on the 4th. o€ 
October, 1682. C. 

' t Mbion an4 Alhaniu9 must however be excepted. B. 
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itTDludon, he produced Don Stdastian in 1690 ; and in tbt^ 
next four years four dramas more. 

In 1693 appeared a new version of Juvenal and Persius. Of 
Juvenal he translated the first, third, axth, tenth, and sixteenth 
satires ; and of Persius the whole work. On this occasioD he 
introduced his two sons to the putdic, as nurselings of liie 
muses. The f<mrteenth of Juvenal was the wwk of John,andth« 
seventh of Charles Dryden. He prefixed a very ample pre&ce) 
in the form of a dedication, to lord Dorset ; and there gives an 
account of the design which he had once formed tp write an 
epic poem on the actions either of Arthur or the black in^<». 
He considered the epic as necessarily including some kind of 
supernatural agency, and had imagined a new kind of contest 
between the guarcfian angels of king^ms, of whom he conceiv- 
ed that each might be represented zealous for his charge^ with« 
out any intended opposition to the purposes of the Supreme 
Being, of which all created minds must in pait be ignorant. 

This is the most reasonable scheme of celestial interpositbn 
that ever was formed. The surprises and terrors of enchantt 
ments, which have succeeded to the intrigues and oppositions 
of pagan deities, afford very striking scenes, and open a vast ex* 
tent to the imagination ; but, as BdUeau observes, and Boileau 
will be seldom found mistaken, with this incurable defect, thai^ 
in a contest between heaven and hell, we know at the beginning 
which is ti prevail ; for this reason we folbw Rinaldo to the en- 
chanted wood with more curiosity than terror. ii ^** 

In the scheHie of Dryden there is one great difficulty, which 
yet he wodd perhaps have had address enough to surmount 
In a war justice can be but on one side ; and, to entitle the herp 
to the protection of angels, he must fight in the defence of indur 
bitable right. Yet some of the celestial beings, thus opposed 
to each other, muit have been represented as defending guilt. 

That this poem was never written, is reasonably to be lament- 
ed. It would doubtless have improved our numbers, and enlarg- 
ed our language ; and might perhaps have contributed by plea^ 
ing instructions to rectify our opinions, and purify our manners. 

What he required as the indispensable condition of such afi 
^mdertaking, a public stipend) was not likely in those times tob^ 
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€)>tained. Riches were not become familiar to us ; nor had th« 
nation yet learned to be liberal. 

This plan he charged Dlackmore with stealing ; ^ only/* sayS 
he, " the guardian angels of kingdoms were machines too pon- 
derous for him to manage/' 

In 1694, he began the most laborious and difficult of all hk 
works, the translation of Virgil ; from which he borrowed two 
months, that he might turn " Fresnoy*s Art of Painting** inta 
En^sh prose. The preface, which he boasts to have written' 
in twelve mornings, exfaiUts a parallel of poetry and puntingr 
with a miscellaneous collection of critical remarks, such as cost a 
mind stored like his no labour to produce i|iwm. j 

In 1697, he published his Terskm of the worjis of Virgil ; and, 
that no opportunity of profit might be lo^ dedicated the Pasttwals 
to the lord Clifford, the Georgics to the earl of Chesterfield, and 
the i£neid to the earl of Mulgraye. This economy of flatteiyr 
at once lavish and discreet, did not pass without observadoo. 

This translation was censured by Mittxmmey a dergyman, 
styled, by Pope, « the fidrest of critics,** because he exhibited 
his own version to be compared with that which he condemned* 

His last work was his Fables, published in 1 699, in consequence^ 
as is supposed, of a contract now in the hands of Mr. T<»8(»i i 
by which he obliged himself in consideration of three hundred 
pounds, to finish for the press ten thousand verses. 

In this volume is comprised the well known ode on'Gt Cedl- 
ia*s day, which, as appeared by a letter communicated to Dr. 
Birch, he spent a fortn^t in compodng and c(»*recting. But 
what is this to the padence and diligence of Bdleau, whose 
Equivoque^ a poem of only three hundred and forty six tine9> 
took from his life eleven months to write it, and three years to 
revise it ? 

Part of this book of Fables is the first Iliad in English, intend- 
ed as a specimen of a version of the whole. Considering into 
what hands Homer was to &11, the reader cannot but rejoice 
that thb project went no further. 

The time was now at hand which was to put an end to all his 
schemes and labours. On the first of May, 1701, having beea 
some time, as he tells us, a cripple in his lin^ he died> in Qer^ 
ard streeti of a mortification in his leg. 
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There is extant a wild story relating to some vexatious events 
that happened at his funeral, which, at the end of Congreve's 
Life, by a writer of I know not what credit, are thus related^ as 
I find the account transferred to a biographical dictionary. 

*^ Mr. Dryden dying on the Wedne*lay rooming, Dr. Thomas 
Sprat, then bishop of Rochester and dean of Westminster, sent 
the next day to the lady Elizabeth Howard, Mr. Dryden*s widow, 
that he would make a present of the ground, which was forty 
pounds, with all the other Abbey fees. The lord Halifax like^ 
wise s^it to the lady Elizabeth, and Mr. Charles Dryden her son, 
that, if they would give him leave to bury Mr. Dryden, he would 
inter him with a gentienum's private funeral, said afterward bestow 
five hundred pounds on a monument in the Abbey ; which, as 
they had no reason to refuse, they dt^epied. On the Saturday 
fidlowing the company came ; the (^;pse'was put into a velvet 
hearse ; and dghteen mourning co&dies, filled with company, 
attended. When they were just readyto move, the lord Jefferies,. 
son of the lord chancellor Jefiferies, with some of his raldsh 
companions coming by, asked whose' funeral it was ; and being 
told Mr. Dryden's, he said, *• What^ shall Dryden, the greatest 
bonopr and ornament of the nation, bt buried after this private 
manner ? No, genUemen, let aU that loved Mr. Dryden, and hon- 
our his memory, alight and join with me in gaining my lady's 
consent to let me have the honour of hb interment, which shall 
be after another manner than this ; and I will bestow a thousand 
pounds on a monument in the Abbey Tor him.* The gentiemen 
in the coaches not knowing of the bishop of Rochester's &vour» 
Aor of the lord Halifex's generous de^gn, they both having, out 
of respect to the family, enjoined the lady Elizabeth, and her soii, 
to keep their fiivour concealed from the world, and let it pass for 
their own expense, readily came out of the coaches, and attend- 
ed lord Jefferies up to the lady's bedside, who was then sick. 
He repeated the purport of what he had before sadd ; but she 
Absolutely refusing, he fell on his knees, vowmg n^ver to rise till 
his request was granted. The rest of the company by his desire 
kneeled also ; and the lady, being under a sudden surprise, fidnt* 
ed away. As soon as she recovered her speech, she cried, wo, 
wo. Enough, gentiemen, replied he ; my lady is very good, she 
^ys> S'Oj ^o» iShe repeated her former words with all her 
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strength/but m vain ; for her feeble voice vras lost m their ac- 
clamations df joy ; and the lord Jefferies ordered the hearsemen 
to cany the corpse to Mr. Russel's, an undertaker in Cheap- 
side, and leave it there till he should send orders for the embalm- 
ment, which, he added, should be after the royal manner. His 
directions were obeyed, the company dispersed, and lady Eliza- 
beth and her son remidned inconsolable. The next day Mr. 
Charles Dryden waited on the lord Halifax and the bishop, to 
excuse his mother and himself, by relating the real truth. But 
neither his lordship nor the bishop would admit of any plea ; 
especially the latter, who had the Abbey lighted, the ground 
opened, the choir attending, an anthem ready set, and himself 
waiting for some time without any corpse to bury. The undertake 
cr, after three days expectance of orders for embalmment with- 
out receiving any, waited on the lord Jefferies ; who, pretending 
ignorance of the matter, turned it oflF with an ill natured jestf 
saying, that those who observed the orders of a drunken frolic 
deserved no better ; that he remembered nothing at all of it ; 
and that he might do what he pleased with the corpse. Upon 
this, the undertaker waited upon the lady Elisabeth and her 
son, and threatened to bring the corpse home, and set it be« 
fore* the door. They desired a day's respite, which was grant- 
ed. Mr Charles Dryden wrote a handsome letter to the lord 
Jefferies, who returned it with tiiis cool answer ; * That he knevr 
nothing of the matter, and would be troubled no more about it.' 
He then addressed the lord Halifax and the bishop of Rochesterf 
who absolutely refused to do any thing in it. In this distress 
Dr. Garth sent for the corpse to the college of physicians, and 
proposed a funeral by subscription, to which himself set a most 
noble example. At last a day, about three weeks after Mr. Dry* 
den's decease, was appointed for the interment. Dr. Garth 
pronounced a fine Latin oration, at the college, over the corpse $ 
which was attended to the Abbey by a numerous train of coach* 
es. When the funeral was over, Mr. Charles Dryden sent a 
challenge to the lord Jefferies, who refu^g to answer it, he 
sent several others, and went often himself ; but could neither 
get a letter delivered, nor admittance to speak to him ; whk^i 
80 incensed him, that he resolved, unce bb lordship refosed to 
answer him like a genUeman> that he would watch an opportu- 
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vitf ta meet and fight offhand, though with all the rults of hon- 
our ; "which his lordship hearing, left the town ; and Mr; 
Charles Dryden could never have the satis&ction of meeting 
him, though he sought it till his death with the utmost applica- 
tion/' 

This story I once intended to omit, as it appears with no great 
evidence ; nor have I met with any confirmation, biU in a letter 
of Farquhar ; and he only relates that the funeral of Dryden was 
tumultuary and confused.* 

Supposing the stoiy true, we may remark, that the gradual 
change of manners, though imperceptible in the process, ap- 
pears great when different times, and those not very dbtant, are 
compared. Ifat this time a young drunken lord should inter- 
rupt the pompous regularity of a magnificent funeral, what 
would be the event, but that he would be justled out of tlie way, 
and compelled to be quiet ? If he should thrust himself into an 
- house, he would be sent roughly away ; and, what is yet more 
to the honour of the present time, I believe that those, who had 
subscribed to the funeral of a man like Dryden, would not, for 
such an accident, have withdra^vn their contributions.! 

* An earlier account of Dryden's funeral than that above cited, though 
without the circumstances that preceded it, is given by Edward Ward, who 
la his London Spy, published in 1706, relates, that on the occasion there 
was a performance of solemn music at the college, and that at the proces- 
•km, -which himself saw, standing at the end of Chancery lane. Fleet street, 
there was a concert of hautboys and trumpets. The day of Dryden'a 
kiterment, he says, was Monday the 13th. of May, which, according ta 
J^nson, was twelve days after his decease, and shows how long his funeral 
was in suspense. Ward knew not that the eipense of it was defrayed by 
•ubscription ; but compliments lord Jefferies for so pious an undertaking. 
He also says, that the cause of Dryden's death was an inflammation in his 
t09, occasioned by the flesh growing over the nail, which being neglected, 
produced a mortification in hia leg. H. 

-J" tn the register of the college of physicians, is the following entry ; 
•* May 3, 1700. Comitiis Censoriis ordinariis. At the request of several 
persons of quality, that Mr. Dryden might be carried from the college of 
physicians to be interreil at Westminster, it was unanimously granted by the 
preiident and censors." 

This entry is not calculated to afford any credit to thcnat^rative concern* 
ing lord Jefferies. H. 
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He was buried among the poets in Westminster Abbe^f 
If here, thotigh the duke of Newcastle had, in a general dedica- 
tion prefixed by Congreve to his dramatic Worthy accepted 
thanks for .bis intenticm oi erecting him a monument, he lay 
long wiUiottt distinction, till the duke of Buckinghamshire gave 
him a tablet;, in&cribed only with the name of DRYDEN. 

He mai^d the lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the earl 
o^B^ksfa^e, with circumstances, according.to the satire imput- 
ed to lord Somers, not very honourable to either party ; by her 
he had three sons, Charles, John, and Henry. Charles was 
usher of the palace to pope Clement the Xlth. and, visiting 
England4n 1704, was drowned in an attempt to swim across the 
Thames at Windsor. 

Jdm was author of a comedy called The Husband his own 
Cuckold, He is said to have died at Rome. Henry entered 
into some religious order. It is some proof of Dryden's sincer- 
ity in his second religion, that he taught it to his scHis. A man, 
cmiscious of hypocritical profession in himself, is not likely to 
convert others ; and, as his sons were qualified in 1693 to appear 
among the ti'anslators of Juvenal, they must have been taught 
some reUgion before their father's change. 

Of the person of Dryden I know not any account ; of his 
nund, the portrait which has been left by Congreve, who knew 
him with great familiarity, is such as adds our love of his man- 
ners to our admiration of his genius. '' He was," we are told^ 
"of a nature exceedingly humane and compassionate, ready 
to forgive injuries, and capable of a sincere reconciliation with 
those who had offended him. His friendship, where he profess- 
ed it, went beyond his profesdons. He was of a very easy, oi 
veiy pleasing access ; but somewhat slow, and, as it were, difii* 
dent in his advances to others ; Jie had that in hb nature which 
abhorred intrusion into any society whatever. \ He was therefore 
less known, and consequently his character became more liable 
to misapprehensions and misrepresentations ; he was very mod- 
est, and very easily to be discountenanced in his approaches to 
his equals or superiors. As his reading had been very exten- 
sive, so was he very happy in a memory tenacious of every thing 
that he had read. He was not more possessed of knowledge 
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tfian he was commumcatiTe (^t ; but then his communication 
was by no means pedantic, or imposed upon the conversation, 
but just such, and went so for as, by the natural turn of the con^ 
versation in which he was engaged, it was necessarily promot- 
ed or required. He was extremely ready and gentle in hb cor- 
rection of the errors of any writer who thought -fit to consult 
him, and foil as ready and patient to admit of the.i^prthensions 
of othera, in respect of his own oversights or mistakbs.T - 
' To this account of Congreve nothing can be objected but the 
fondness of fiiendship ; and to have excited that fondness in such' 
a mind is no small degree of prsdse. The disposition of Dry- 
den, however, is shown in this character, rather as it exhibited 
itself in cursory conversation, than as it operated on the more 
importW)t parts of life. His placability and his fiiendship indeed 
were sdid virtues ; but courtesy and good humour are often 
ibund with little real worth. Since Congreve, who knew him 
well, has told us no more, the rest must be collected as it can 
from other testimonies, and particularly from those notices which 
Dryden has very liberally given us of himself. 

The modesty which made him so slow to advance, and so 
easy to be repulsed, was certainly no suspicion of deficient merit, 
or unconsciousness of his own value ; he appears to have known, 
in its whole extent, the dignity of his character, and to have 
set a very high value on his own powers and performances. 
He probably did not offer his conversation, because he expected 
it to be solicited ; and he retired from a cold reception, not sub- 
missive but indignant, with such reverence of his own greatness 
as made him unwilling to expose it to neglect or violation. 

His modesty was by no means inconsistent with ostentatious- 
ness ; he is diligent enough to remind the world of his merit, 
and expresses with very little scruple his high opinicm of hb 
own powers ; but his self commendations are read without scorn 
or indignation ; we allow his claims, and love his frankness. 

Tradition, however, has not allowed that his confidence in 
himself exempted him from jealousy of others. He is accused 
of envy and insidiousness ; and is particularly charged with in- 
citing Creech to translate Horace, that he might lose the reput«.- 
tion Mrhich Lucredus had given him. 

voii. r. 34 
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Of this cliarge we immediatelj^ discover that it is tnerelf coa- 
jectural ; the purpose was such sui no man would confess ; and a 
crime that admits no proof, why should we helieve ? 

He has been described as ni(!agistexiaUy presiding over the 
.younger writers, and assuming the distiibution of poetical &me ; 
but he who esicels has a right to teach, and he whose judg» 
ment is incontestable may, without usurpatkm, examine and de- 
cide. 

Congreve I'epresents him as ready to advise and instruct ; 
but there is reason to believe that his communication was rath- 
er useful than entertaining. He declares of himself that he was 
saturnine, and not one of those whose sprightly sayings diverted 
company ; and one of his censurers makes him say, 

Nor wiDc nor love could ever see me gay ; 
To writing bred, I knew not -what to say. 

There are men whose powers operate only at leisure and in 
retirement, and whose intellectual vigour deserts them in con- 
versation ; whom merriment confuses, and objection disconcerts ; 
whose bashfulness restrains their exertion, and suffers them not 
to speak till the time of speaking is past ; or whose attention to 
their own character makes them unwilling to utter at hazard 
what has not been considered, and cannot be recalled. 

Of Dryden's sluggishness in conversation it is vain to search 
or to guess the cause. He certainly wanted neither sentiments 
nor language ; his intellectual treasures were great, though they 
were locked up from his own use. " His thoughts," when 
he wrote, " flowed in upon him so fast, tliat his only care was 
which to choose, and which to reject." Such rapidity of com- 
position naturally promises a flow of talk ; yet we must be ccm- 
tent to believe what an enemy says of him, when he likewise 
says it of himself. But, whatever was his character as a com- 
panion, it appears that he lived in familiarity with the highest 
persons of his time. It is related by Carte of the duke of Or- 
mond, that he used often to pass a night with Dryden,and those 
with whom Dryden consorted ; who they were. Carte has not 
told ; but certainly the convivial table at which Ormond sat 
was not surrounded with a plebeian society. He was indeed^ 
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reproached with boasting; of his fomiiiarity with the great ; and 
Horace will support him in the opinion^that to please superiors 
is not the lowest kind of merit 

The merit of pleasing must, however, be estimated by the 
means. Favour is not always gained by good actions or lauda- 
ble qualities. Caresses and preferments are often bestowed on I 
the auxiliaries of vice, the procurers of pleasure, or the flatterers ) 
of vanity. Dryden has never been charged with any personal 
agency unworthy of a good character ; he abetted vice and vani^ 
only with his pen. One of his enemies has accused him of lewd- 
ness in his conversation ; but^ if accusation without proof be 
credited, who shall be innocent ? 

His works afford too many examples of dissolute licentious- 
ness, and abject adulation ; but they were probably, like his mer- 
riment, artificial and constrained ; the effects of study and med- 
itation, and his trade rather than his pleasure. 

Of the mind that can trade in corruption, and can deliberately 
pollute itself with ideal wickedness for the sake of spreading the , 
contagion in society, I wish not to conceal or excuse the deprav- J 
ity. Such degradation of the dignity of genius, such abuse of 
superlative abilities, cannot be contemplated but with grief and 
indignation. What consolation can be had, Dryden has afforded^ 
by living to repent, and to testify his repentance. 

Of dramatic immorality he did not want examples among his 
predecessors, or companions among his contemporaries ; but, in 
the meanness and servility of hyperbolical adulation, I know not 
whether, since the days in which the Roman emperors were 
deified, he has been ever equalled, except by Afm Behn in an 
address to Eleanor Gwyn. When once he has undertaken the 
task of praise, he no longer retains shame in himself, nor sup- 
poses it in his patnxi. As many odoriferous bodies are observed [ 
to diffuse perfumes from year to year, without sensible diminu- ( 
tion of bulk or weight, he appears never to have impoverished \ 
his mint of flattery by his expenses, however lavish. He had all ^ 
the forms of excellence, intellectual and moral, combined in his 
mind, v?ith €Adle£S variation ; and when he had scattered on the 
hero of the day the golden lihower of wit and virtue, he had 
ready for him, whom he wished to^^ourt on the morrow, new 
wit and virtue with another stamp. Of Ibis kind of meanness 
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he never seems to decline the practice, or lament the necessity ; 
he considers the great as entitled to encomiastic homage^ and 
brings prsdse rather as a tribute ^than a gift, more delighted with 
the fertility of his bvention, than mortified by the prostituticm of 
his judgment. It is indeed not certain^ that on these occasions 
his judgment much rebelled against his interest. There are 
minds which ^isily sink into submission, that k>ok on grandeur 
with un^tinguishing reverence, and discover no defect where 
there is elevation of rank and affluence' of riches. 

With his praises of others and of himself is always intermin- 
gled a strain of discontent and Iamentati(»), a sullen growl of re- 
sentment^ or a querulous murmur of distress. His works are 
undervalued, his merit is unrewarded, and <' he has few thanks 
to pay his stars that he was bom among Englishmen.'' To his 
critics he is sometimes contemptuous, sometimes resentful, and 
sometimes submissive. The writer who thinks his works form- 
ed for duration, mistakes his interest when he mentions his en- 
emies. He degrades his own dignity by showing that he was 
affected by their censures, and gives lasting importance to names^ 
which, left to themselves, would vanish from remembrance. 
From this principle Dryden did not often depart ; his complaints 
are for the greater part general ; he seldom pollutes his page 
with an adverse name. He condescended indeed to a controver- 
sy with Settle, in which he perhaps may be considered rather as 
assaulting than repelling ; and ^ce Settle is sunk into oblivion) 
his libel remains injurious only to himself. 

Among answers to critics, no poetical attacks, or altercations, 
are to be included ; they are, like other poems, effusions of ge- 
nius, produced as much to obtain praise as to obriate censure. 
These Dryden practised, and in these he excelled. 

Of Collier, Blackmore, and Milboume, he has made mention 
in the preface to his Fables. • To the censure Of Collier, whose 
remarks may be rather termed admonitions than criticisms, he 
makes little reply ; being, at the^age of sixty eight, attentive to 
better things than the claps of a playhouse. He complains of 
Collier's rudeness, and the " horse play of his raillery ;** and as- 
serts, that " in many places he h^. perverted by his glosses the 
meaning'' of what he censures ; but in other things he confesses 
that he is justly taxe^^; and says, with great calmness and can- 
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dour, ^ I have pleaded giiilty %o all thoughts or ezpressicms of 
nune that can be truly accused of obscenity, immorality, or pro- 
oneness, and retract them. If he be my enemy, let him tri- 
umph ; if he be my friend, he will be glad of my repentance." 
Yet as our best dispositions are imperfect, he left standing in the 
same book a reflection ort Collier of great ai^rity, and indeed 
of more asperity than wit. 

Blackmore he represents as made his enemy by the poem of 
Absalom and AcHtofihel^ which "he thinks a little hard upon his 
fanatic patrons ;" and charges him with borrowing the plan of 
his Arthur from the preface to Juvenal, " though he had,'* says 
he, " the baseness not to acknowledge his benefector, but instead 
of it to traduce me in a libel.*' 

The libel in whidi Blackmore traduced him was a Satire upon 
Wit ; in which, having lamented the exuberance of false wit ^oid 
the deficiency of true, he proposes that all wit should be recoin- 
ed before it is current, and appoints masters of assay, who shall 
reject all that is light or debased. 

' Tis true, that whe.i the coarse and worthless dross 
Is parg'd away, there will he mighty loss ; 
E'en Congreve, Soathem, manly Wycherly, 
When thus refin'd, will grievous sufferers be. 
Into the melting pot when Dryden comes. 
What hon^id stench will rise, what noisome fumes ! 
How will he shrink, when all his lewd allay, ' IJ '^ 

And wicked mixture, shall be purg'd away ! 

Thus stands the pMsage in the last edition ; but in the original 
there was an abat^ent of the censure, beginning thus ; 

But what remains will be so pure, 'twill bear 
Th' examination of the most severe. 

Blackmore, finding the censure resented, and the civility dis- 
regarded, ungenerously omitted the softer part. Such variations 
discover a writer who consults his passions more than his vir- 
tue ; and it may be reasonably supposed that Dryden imputes 
his enmity to its true cause. 

Of M ilboume he wrote only in general terms, such as are al- 
ways ready at the call of anger, whether just or not ; a short ex- 
tract will be sufficient. " He pretends a quarrel to me, that I 
have fallen foul upon priesthood ; if I have, I am only to ask 
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pardon of good priests, and 1 am afraid hb share of the reparation 
will come to little. Let him be satisfied that he shall never be 
able to force himself upon me for an adversarjr ^ I contemn him 
too much to enter into competiticm with him. 

<< As for the rest of those who have written against me, thejr 
are such scoundrels that they deserve not the least notice to be 
taken of them. Blackmore and Milboume are only distinguished 
from the crowd by being remembered to their infemy.'* 

Dryden indeed discovered, in many of his writings, an affected 
and absurd malignity to priests and priesthood, which naturally 
raised him many enemies, and which was sometimes as unsea* 
sonably resented as it was exerted. Trapp is angry that he calls 
the sacrificer in the Georgic9 " the holy butcher ;** the trans- 
lation is indeed ridiculous ; but Trapp's ahger arises from his 
zeal, not for the author, but the priest ; as if any reproach of the 
follies of paganism could be extended to the preachers of truth. 
Dryden's dislike (^ the priesthood is imputed by Langbaine, 
Mid I think by Brown, to a repulse which he suffered when he 
solicited ordination ; but he Vlenies, in the preface to his Fables^ 
that he ever designed to enter into the church ; and such a denial 
he would not have hazarded, if he could have been convicted of 
£dsehood. 

Malevolence to the clergy is seldom at a great distance from 
t irreverence of religion, and Dryden affords no exception to this 
\ observation. His writings exhibit many passages, which, with 
^ all the allowance that ean be made for chfracters and occasions, 
are such as piety would not have admittH and such as may 
vitiate light and unprincipled minds. ButJvi*e is no reason for 
supposing that he disbelieved the religion which he disobeyed. 
He forgot his duty rather than disowned it His tendency to 
pro&neness is the effect of levity, negligence, and loose conver- 
sation, with a desire of aceommodating himself to the corruption 
of the times, by venturing to be wicked as frir as he durst. When 
he professed himself a convert to popery, he did not pretend to 
have received any new conviction of the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. 

The persecution of critics was not the worst of his vexatic»)s ; 
he was much more disturbed by the importunides of want. His 
complaints of poverty are so frequently repeated, either With the 
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dejection of weakness sinking in helpless miaeiy, or the indig- 
nation of merit claiming its tribute from mankind, that it is im- 
possible not to detest the age which could impose on such a man 
the necessity of such solicitations) or not to despise the man who 
could submit to such solicitations without necessity. 

Whether by the woi*ld*s neglect, or his own imprudence, I 
am afraid that the greatest part of his life was passed in exigen- 
cies. Such outcries were surely never uttered but in severe 
pain. Of his supplies or his expenses no probs^le estimate can 
now be made. Except the salary of the laureat, to which king 
James added the office of hbtoriographer, perhaps with some 
additional emoluments, his whole revenue seems to have been 
casual ; and it is well known that he seldom lives frugally who 
lives by chance. Hope is always liberal ; and they that trust her 
promises make little scruple of revelling today on the profits of 
the morrow. 

Of his plays the profit was not great ; and of the produce of 
his other works very little intelligence can be had. By discours- 
ing with the late amiable Mr. Tonson, I could not find that any 
memorials (^ the transactions between his predecessor and Dry- 
den had been preserved, except the following papers. 

" I do hereby promise to pay John E^ryden, Esq. or order, on 
the 35th. of Mai*ch, 1699, the sum of two hundred and fifty 
guineas, in consideration of ten thousand verses, which the said 
John Dryden, Esq. is to deliver to me Jacob Tonson, when fin- 
ished, whereof seven thousand five hundred verses, more or less, 
are already in the said Jacob Tonson's possession. And I do 
hereby farther promise, and engage myself to make up the said 
sum of two hundred and fifty guineas, three hundred pounds 
sterling, to the said John Dryden, Esq. his executors, adminis- 
trators, or asdgns, at the beginning of the second impression of 
the said ten thousand verses. 

^' In witness whereof I have hereunto setnny hand and seal, 
thb 30th. day of March, 169^. 

" Jacob Tonson. 
<< Sealed and delivered, being first duly stampt, 

pursuant to the acts of parliament for that 

purpose, in the presence of 
*' Ben. Portlock, 
^ Will. Conqrbve.'* 
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«< March, 2i, 1698. 
\^ Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonson, the sum of two hun- 
dred sixty eight pounds fifteen shillings^ in pursuance of an agree- 
ment for ten thousand verses, to be delivered l^ me to the said 
Jacob Tonson, whereof I have already delivered to him about ^ 
seven thousand five hundred, more or less ; he the said Jacob 
Tonson being obliged to make up the aforesaid sum of two hun- 
dred dxty eight pounds fifteen shillingSi three hundred pounds, 
at the beginning of the second impresdon of the foresaid ten 
thousand verses ; 

« I say, received by ine ^ 

" John Drtdsn. 
" Witness, Charles Dryden " 
. Two hundred and fifty guineas, at 1/. U. ed. is 268/. 15«. 
It is manifest, from the dates of this contract, that it relates to 
the volume of Fables, which contains about twelve thousand 
verses, and for which therefi)re the payment must have been af- 
terwai'd enlarged. ' 

I have been told of another letter yet remaining, in which he 
desires Tonson to bring him money, to pay for a watch which 
he had ordered for his son, and which the maker would not leave 
without the price. 
The inevitable consequence of poverty is dependence. Dry- 
"^^ den had probably no recourse in his exigencies but to his book- 
seller. The particular character of Tonson I do not know ; but 
the general conduct of traders was much less liberal in those 
times than in our own ; their views were narrower, and their 
manners grosser. To the mercantile ruggedness of that raccy 
the delicacy of the poet was sometimes exposed. Lord Boling- 
broke, who in his youth had cultivated poetry, related to Dr. King 
of Oxford, that one day when he vidted Dryden, they heard, as 
they were conversing, another person entering the house. 
« This," ssdd Dryden, " is Tonson. You will take care not to 
depart before he goes away ; for I have not completed the sheet 
which I promised him ; and if you leave me unprotected, I must 
suffer all the rudeness to which his resentment cssa prompt his 
tongue." 

What rewards he obtained for his poems, beside the payment 
of the bookseller, cannot be known. Mr. Derrick, who am* 
siilted some of his relations was informed that his faUes obtainecl 
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five, hundred pounds from the dutchess of Ormond ; a present not 
unsuitable to the magnificence of that splendid family ; and he 
quotes Moyle, as relating that forty pounds were paid by a musi- 
<:al society for the use of Al€xander*8 Feast, 

In those days the economy of government was yet unsettled, 
and the payments of the exchequer were dilatory and uncertain j 
•of this disorder there is reason to believe that the laureat some- 
times felt the effects ; for, in one of his prefaces he complains 
of those, who, being intrusted with the distribution of the prince's 
bounty, suffer those that depend upon it to languish in penury. 

Of his petty habits, or slight amusements, tradition has retain- 
ed little. Of the only two men whom I have found to whom he 
was personally known, one told me, that at the house which he 
frequented, called Will's coffeehouse, the appeal upon any literary 
dispute was made to him ; and the other related, that his armed 
chair, which in the winter had a settled and prescriptive place 
by the fire, was in the summer placed in the balcony, and that he 
called the two places his winter and his summer seat. This is 
«11 the intelligence which his two survivors afforded me. 

One of his opinions will do him no honour in the present age, 
though in his own time, at least in the beginning of it, he was 
iar from having it confined to himself. He put great confidence 
in the prognostications of judicial astrology. In the appendix 
to the life of Congreve is a narrative of some of his predictions 
•wonderfully fulfilled ; but I know not the writer's means of in* 
formation, or character of veracity. That he had the configura- 
tions of the horoscope in his mind, and considered them as in- 
ifluencing the affairs of men, he does not forbear to hint 

The utmost malice of the stars is past. 
Now fi'equent trines the happier lights among. 
And high raised Jove, from his dark prison freed. 
Those veights took off that on his planet hung, 
Will gloriously the new lai4 works sueceed. 

He has elsewhere shown his attention to the planetary powers ; 
and in the preface to his Fables has endeavoured obliquely to 
justify his superstition by attributing the same to some of the 
ancients. The latter, added to this narrative, leaves no doubt of 
Jus notions or practice. 
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So slight and so scanty is Uie knowledge which I lilave be^r 
able to collect concerning the private life and domestic mamiew 
of a roan, whom every English generaUon must mention wkh 
reverence as a critic and a poet 



DK Y0EN may be properly considered as the fether of Eng- 
lish criticism, as the writer who first taught us to determine up- 
on principles the merit of composition. Of our former poets, 
the greatest dramatist wrote without rules, conducted through 
life and nature by a genius that rarely misled, and rarely deserted 
Mm. Of the rest, those who knew the laws of propriety had 
neglected fo teach them. 

Two Arts ofEngUah Poetry were written in the days of Eliz- 
abeth by Webb and Puttenham, from which something might 
be leamedj and a few hints had been given by Jonson and Cow- 
ley ; but Dryden's Essay on Dramatic Poetry was the first reg- 
t^r and valuable treatise on the art of writing. 

He, who, having formed his opinions in the present age of 
English literature, turns back to peruse this dialogue, will not 
perhaps find much increase of knowledge, or much novelty of 
instruction ; but he is to remember that cridcal principles were 
then in the hands of a few, who had gathered them partly from the 
ancients, and partly from the Italians and French. The structure 
of dramatic poems was not then generally understood. Audi- 
ences applauded by instinct ; and poets perhaps often pleased by 
chance. 

A writer who obtains his full purpose loses himself in his 
own lustre. Of an opinion which is no longer doubted, the evi- 
dence ceases to be examined. Of an art universally practised, 
the first teacher is forgotten. Learning once made popular is 
no longer learning ; it has the appearance of something which 
we have bestowed upon ourselves, as the dew appears to rise 
from the field which it refreshes. 

To judge rightly of an author, we must transport ourselves to 
his time, and examine what were the wants of his contempora- 
ries, and what were his means of supplying them. That which 
is easy at one time was'difficult at another. Dryden at least im- 
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ported hk ^science, aftd gave ids countiy what it wanted before ; 
■or rather, he imported only the materials, and manufactured 
•them by his own skilL 

The dialogue on the drama was one of his first essays of 
cfiticisHH written when he was yet a timorous candidate for rep* 
utatiouiand therefore laboured with that diligence which he might 
allow himself somewhat to remit, when hi^name gave sanclioB 
to his positions, and his awe of the public was abated, partly by 
custom, and partly by success, it will not be easy to find, in all 
the opulence of our language, a treatise so artfully variegated 
with successive representations of opposite probabilities, so en- 
livened with imagery, so brightened with illustrations. Hb por- 
traits of nhe English dramatists are wrought with great spirit 
and diligence. The account of Shakespeare may stand as a 
perpetual model of encomiastic criticism ; exact without mi- 
nuteness, and lofty without exaggeration. The pradse lavish- 
ed by Longiaus, on the attestation of the heroes of Marathon, by 
Demosthenes, fades away before it. In a few lines is exhibited 
a character, so extenave in its comprehension, and so curious 
in its liniitataons, that nothmg can be added,< diminished, or re* 
formed ; nor can the editors and admirers of Shakespeare, in ait 
their emulation of reverence, boast of much more than of having 
diffused and paraphrased this epitome of excellence, of having 
changed Dryden's gold for baser metal, of lower value, thouglji 
of greater bulk. 

In this, and in all his other essays on the same subject, the 
criticism of Dryden is the criticism of a poet ; not a dull collec* 
tion of theorems, nor a rude detection of faults, which perhaps 
the censor was not able to have committed ; but a gay^^jmd vigo- 
rous dissertation, where delight is mingled with instruction, and 
where Ae ^thor proves his right of judgment, by his power of 
perforZiiance. 

The different manner and effect with which critical knowl- 
edge maybe conveyed, was perhaps never more clearly exempli- 
fied ihan in the performances of Rymer and Dryden. It was said 
of a dispute between two mathematicians, " malim cum Scali- 
gero errare, qudm cum Clavio rect^ sapere ;'* that " it was more 
eligible to go wrong with one, than right with the other." A ten- 
dency of the same kind every mind must feel at the perusal of 
Dryden's prefaces and Rymer's discourses. With Dryden we 
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are waxnlering iii quest of trtilh ; wbcnn we find^ if we fiod hcf at 
til, drest in the graces of elegance ; and, if we riniss her^ the la» 
bour of the pursuit rewards itself ; we are led qd\j through fra«- 
grance and flowers. Ryroer, without taking a nearer^ takes a. 
rougher way; every step is to be made thnmgh thorns and 
brambles ; and truth, if we meet her, appears tepuluve by her 
mien, and ungraceful by her habit. Dkyden's cridciBm has die 
majesty of a queen ; R3rmer's has the ferocity of a tyrant. 

As he had studied with great diligence the art of poetry, and 
enlarged or rectified his notions, by experience perpetually in* 
crea^g, he had his mind stored with principles and observa- 
tioi^ ; he poured out hb knowledge With litde labour ; for of 
labour, notwithstanding the nmltiplici^ of his productiolns, there 
is sufiicient reason to suspect that he was not a lover. To write 
€on amorcy with fondness for the employment, with perpetual 
touches, and retouches, with unwillingness to take leave of his 
own idea, and an unwearied pursuit of unattainable perfection, 
was, I think, no part of his character. 

His cridcism may be considered as general or occasional. In 
his general precepts, which depend upon the nature of things, 
and the structure of the human mind, he may doubtless be safe- 
ly recommended to the confidence of the reader ; but his occa« 
sional and particular positions were sometimes interested, some- 
times negligent, and sometimes capricious. It is not without 
reason that Trapp, speaking of the praises which he bestows 
cm Palamon and Arcite, says, << Novimus judicium Drydem de 
poemate quodam Chauceri^ pulchro sane illo, & admodum iau- 
dando, nimirum quod non moda vere epicum sit, sed Iliadaetiam 
atque ^neada ^quet, imo superet. Sed novimus eodem tem- 
pore viri illius maximi non semper accuratissimas esse censuras, 
nee ad severissimam entices normam exactas ; illo jud 
plerumque optimum est, quod nunc pr^e manibus habeC 
quo nunc occupalur.'* 

He is therefore by no means constant to himself. His defence 
and desertion of dramatic rhyme is generally known. Sptnce, 
in his remarks on Pope's Odyssey, produces what he thinks an 
unconquerable quotation from Dryden's preface to the jEneid, 
in favour of translating an epic poem into blank verse ; but he 
forgets that when his author attempted the Iliad, some years 
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afterward) ke departed from his own decbioHi and translated 
into rhyme. 

When he has any objection to obviate^ or any license to de- 
fend) he is not very scrupidous about what he asserts, nor very 
cautious, if the present purpose be served, not to entangle him- 
self in hb own sophistries. But, when all arts are exhaustec^ 
like other hunted animals, he sometimes stands at bay ; when 
he cannot disown the grossness c^ one of his plays, he declares 
tfiat he knows not any law that prescribes morality to a comic 
poet. 

Bk remarks on ancient or modem writers are not always to be 
trusted. His parallel of the yersification of 0?id with that of 
Claudian has been very justly censured by SeweL* His compari- 
fOQof the first line of Virgil with the first of Staiius is not happier. 
Virgil, he says, is soft and gentle, and would have thought Sta- 
tius mad) if he had heard him thundering out 

Quse super^posito moles geminata colosso. 

Statlus perhaps heats himself, as he proceeds, to exaggerations 
somewhat hyperbolical; but undoubtedly Virgil would have^ 
been too hasty, if he had condemned him to straw for one sound- ^ 
ing line. Dryden wanted an instance, and the first that occurred 
was imprest into the service. 

What he wishes to say, he says at hazard ; he cited Gorbuducy 
which he had never seen ; gives a false account of Chafimar^* 
versification ; and discovers, in the preface to his Fables, that he 
translated the first book of the Iliad, without knowing what was 
in the second. • 

It will be difficult to prove that Dryden ever made any great 
advances in literature. As having distinguished himself at 
Westminster under the tuition of Busby, who advanced his 
scholars to a height of knowledge very rarely attained in gi^am- 
mar schools, he resided afterward at Cambridge ; it is not to be 
supposed, that his skill in the ancient languages was deficient, 
compared with that of common students ; but his scholastic ac- 
quisitions seem not proportionate to his opportunities and abilities. 
He could not, like Milton or Cowley, have made his name illus« 
trious merely by his learning. He mentions but feiy books, and 

* Preface to Ovid's Metnmorphosb. lh\ J. 
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those such as lie in the beaten track of regular studf ; itom. 
which, if ever he departs, he is in danger of losing himself in 
unknown regions. 

In bis dialogue on the drama, he pronoimces with great con- 
Mence that the Latin tragedy of Medea is not Ovid's because it 
Is not sufficiently interesting and pathetic. He might have de- 
termined the question upon surer evidence ; for it is quoted by 
Quintilian as the work of Seneca ; and the only line which re- 
mains of Ovid's play, for one line is left us, is not there to be 
found. There was therefore no need of the gravity of conjec- 
ture, or the discussion of plot or sentiment, to find what was 
already known upon higher authority than such discussions caft 
ever reach* 

His literature, though not always free from ostentation, wffl 
be commonly found either obvious, and made his own by the art 
of dressing it ; or superficial, which, by what he gives, shows 
what he wanted ; or erroneous, hastily c^lected, and negligent- 
ly scattered. 

Yet it cannot be said that his genius is ever unprovided of mat- 
teVf or that his ^cy languishes in penury of ideas. His works 
abound with knowledge, and sparkle with illustrations. There 
b scarcely any science or faculty that does not supply him with 
occasional images and lucky similitudes ; every page discovers a 
mind very widely acquainted both with an and nature, and in full 
possession of great stores of intellectual wealth. Of him that 
knows much, it is natural to suppose that he has read with dili- 
gence ; yet I rather believe that the knowledge of Dryden was 
gleaned from accidental intelligence and various conversation, by 
a quick apprehension, a judicious selecticMi, and a happy memory, 
a keen appeUte of knowledge, and a powerful digestion ; by vig- 
ilance that permitted nothing to pass without notice, and a habit 
of reflection that suffered nothing useful to be lost. A mind like 
Dryden's, always curious, always acdve, to which every under- 
standing was proud to be associated, and of which every (me 
solicited the regard, by an ambitious display of himself, had amore 
pleasant, perhaps a nearer way to knowledge than by the ^ent 
progress of solitary reading. I do not suppose that he despised 
books, or intentionally neglected them ; but that he was carried 
out> by the impetuosity of his genius, to morevivid and speedy 
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&8tl*actors; and that his studies were rather desultory and for- 
tuitous than constant and i^steroatical. 

It must be confessed that he scarcely ever appears to want 
book learning but when he mentioiis books ; and to him may be 
mnsferred the praise which he gives his master Charles. * 

His conversation, vit and parts. 
Hit knowledge in the noblest usefnt art^ 

Were such, dead authors could not give. 

But habitudes of those that live ; 
Who, lighting him, did greater lights receive ; 

He drain'd from all, and all they knew. 
His apprehension quick, his judgment true ; 

That the most leam'd, with shame confess. 
His knowledge more, his reading only less. 

Of all this, however, if the proof be demanded, I will not im- 
dertake to give it ; the atoms of probabUrty, of which my ojhiuoii 
has been formed, lie scattered over all his wotks ; and by him 
who thinks the ques%>n worth his notice, his works must be 
perused with very close attention. 

Criticism, either didactic or defennve, occupies idmost all his 
prose, except those pages which he has devoted to his patrons ; 
but none of his prefaces were ever thought tedious. They have 
riot the formality of a settled style, in which the fiVst half of the 
sentence betrays the other. The clauses are never balanced, nor 
the periods modelled ; every word seems to drop by chance^ 
though it falls into its proper plsice. Nothing is cold or languid ; 
the whole is airy, animated, and rigorous ; what is little, is gay ; ^ 
what is great, is splendid. He may be thought to mention him- 
self too frequently ; but, while he forces himself upon our esteem, 
we cannot refuse him to stand high in his own. Every thing is 
excused by the play of images, and the sprightliness of expres« 
sion. Though ail is easy, nothing is feeble ; though all seems 
careless, there is nothing harsh ; and though, since his earlier 
works, more than a century has passed, they have nothing yet 
uncouth or obsolete. 

He who writes much will not easily escape a manner ; such 
a recurrence of particular modes as may be easily noted. Dry- 
den is always another and the same ; he does not exhibit a second 
^ihe the same elegances in the same form, nor appears to have 
any ether art than that of expressing with clearness what he 
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thinks with vigom*. His style could not easily be imitated, dther 
seriously or ludicrously ; for, being always equable and always 
varied, it has no prominent or discruninative characters. The 
beauty which is totally free from disproportion of parts and fea* 
tures, cannot be ridiculed by an overcharged resemblance. 

From his prose, however, Dryden derives only his accidental 
and secondary prsuse ; the veneration with which his name is 
pronounced by every culdvator of English Uterature, is p^d to 
)iim as he refined the language, improved the sentiments, and 
tuned the numbers of English poetry. 

After about half a century of forced thoughts, and rugged me- 
tre, some advances toward nature and harmony had been already- 
made by Waller and Denham ; they had shown that long dis- 
courses in rhyme grey more pleasing when they were broken 
into couplets, and that verse consisted not only in the number but 
the arrangement of syllables. 

But though they did much, who can d^y that they left much 
to do ? Their works were not many, nor were their minds of 
. very ani|^ comprehension. More examples of more modes of 
composition wei*e necessary for the establishment of regpularity, 
and the introduction of propriety in word and thought 

Every language of a learned nation necessarily divides itseff 
into diction, scholastic and popular, grave and &miliar, elegant 
and gross ; and from a nice distinction of these different parts 
arises a great part of the beauty of style. But, if we except ^ 
few minds, the favourites of nature, to whom their own original 
rectitude was in the place of rules, this delicacy of selection was 
little known to our authors ; our speech lay before them in a 
heap of confrision ; and every n)an took for every purpose what 
«hance nught offer him. 

There vras therefore before the time of Dryden no poetical 
Miction, no system of words at once refined from the grossness 
of domestic use, and free from the harshness of terms iq^pvopri- 
ated to particular arts. Words too ftimiiiar, or too remote, (te- 
feat the purpose of a poet. From those sounds which we liear 
on small or on coarse occasicms, we do not easily receive stroog 
impresdons, or delightful images ; and words to which we are 
nearly strangers, whenever they occur, draw thdit attention tm 
themselves which they should transmit to things. 
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Those happy comblfiatibns of words which distinguish poetry 
frbih pto^i had b^ti reLH\j attempted ; we had few elegances 
^ fiowei^ of speech ; the roses had not yet been plucked from 
the bt'eiihble, or Afferent bolodrs had not been joined to enliven 
^t slhbtheh 

It ithay bfe' dBubtea AVhether Waller and Denham could have 
tWrborfie the prejudices which had long prevailed, and whicji 
, *ven then wcte sheltered by the protection bf Cowley. The new 
versificatn^, a^ It was called, may be considered as OAving its 
te8trf>lishment to Dryden ; from whose time it is apparent that 
English poetry has had no tendency to relapse to its former sav- 
agenefes. ^ 

The affluence and comprehension of our language is very il- 
lustriously displayed in our poetical translations of ancient writ- 
ers; a work which the French seem^to relinquish in despair, 
and which we were long unable to perform with dexterity. Ben 
Jonson thought it neces^ry to copy Horace almost word by word ; 
Peltham, his contemporary and adversaiy, considers it as indis- 
pensably requisite in a trahslation to give line for line. It is said 
ttiat Sandys, whom Dryden calls the best versifier of the last age> 
has struggled hard to comprise every book of his English Met- 
amorphosis in the same number of verses with the oiiginaL 
iic^day had nothing in view but to show that he understood his 
Author, with so little regard to the grandeur of his diction, or the 
volubility of his numbers, that his metres can ^lardly be called 
verses ; they cannot be read without reluctance, tM>r will the la- 
bour always be rewarded by understanding them. Cowley saw 
that such copiers were a servilq race ; he asserted his liberty, 
and spread his wings so boldly that he left his authoi-fe^ It was 
tfeservad for Dryden' to fix the limits of poetical liberty, and give 
trs just rules and examples of translation. * 

When languages are formed u|>on different principles, it is 
impossible that the same modes of expression should always be 
elegant in both. While they run on together, the closest trans- 
laticm may be qonwdered as the best ; but when they divaricate, 
each must take its natural course. Where correspoq^lcnce can- 
not be obtained, it is necessary to be content with soinethiiig 
^tiivalerit- " Translation, therefore,*' says Dryden, " is not so 
loose as ^iaraphrase, nor so close as metaphrase." 

VOL. I. 26 
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All polished languages bave di&rent styles ; the coa^e) the 
j » diffuse, the lofty, and the humble. In the proper dKHce of ^le 
I consists the resemblance which Dryden principally exacts from 
I the translator. He is to exhibit his, author's thoughts in such a 
dress of diction as the author would have ^ven them, had his 
language been English ; rugged magnificence is not to be s(^* 
ened ; hyperbolical ostentation is not to be repressed ; nor sen- 
tentious affectation to have its points blunted. ^ translator is to 
be like his author ; it is not his busbess to excel him. 

The reasonableness of these rules seems sufficient for their 
vindication ; and th^ effects produced by observing them were so 
happy, that I know not whether they were ever opposed but by 
sir Edward Sherburne, a man whose learning was greater ijian 
his powers of poetiy ; and who, being better qualified to give the 
meaning than the spirit of Seneca, has introduced his version o^ 
three tragedies by a defence of close translation. The authority 
of Horace, which the new translators ^ted in defence of their 
practice, he has, by a judicious explanation, taken fairly horn 
them ; but reason wants not Horace to support it. 

It seldom happens that all the necessary causes concur to any 
great effect ; will is wanting to power, or power to will, ot both 
are impeded by external obstructions. The exigences in which 
Dryden was condemned to pass his life, are reasonably supposed 
to have blasted his genius, to have driven out his works in a state 
of immaturity, apd to have intercepted the full blown elegance 
which longer growth would have supplied. 

Poverty, like other rigid powers, is sometimes too hastily ac- 
, cused. If the excellence of Dryden's works was lessened by his 
indigence^ their number was increased ; and I know not how it 
will be proved, that if he had written less he would have written 
better ; or that indeed he would have undergone the toil of an 
author, if he had not been solicited by something, more pressing 
than the love of praise. 

But, as is said by his Sebastian, 

What had been, is unknown ; ttrhat is, appears. 

We know that Dryde'n's several productions were so many suc- 
cessive expedients for his support ; his plays were therefore 
often borrowed ; and his poems were almost all occasionaL 
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In ait occssional performance no height of excellence can be 
expected from any mind, however fertile in itself, and however 
stored with acquisitions. He whose work is general and arbi- 
trary has the choice of his matter, and takes that which his incli* 
nation and his studies have best qualified him to display and dec- 
orate. He-is at liberty to delay his publication, till he has satis- 
fied his friends and himself; till he has reformed his first thoughts 
by subsequent examination, and polished away thos© feuhs which 
the precifntance of ardent composition is likely to leave behmd 
it Virgil is related to have poured out a great number of lines 
in the morning, and to have passed the day in reducing them* to 
fewer. 

The occasional poet is circumscribed by the narrowness of his 
subject. Whatever can happen to mah has happened so often, 
that little remains for fancy or invention. We have been all 
bom ; we have most of us been married ; and so many have died 
before us, that our deaths can supply but few miaterials for a 
poet. In the fete of princes the public has an interest ; and what 
happens to them of good or eyil, the poets have always consid- 
ered as business for the muse. But after so many inauguratory 
gratulations, nuptial hymns, and funeral dirges, he must be high- 
ly favoured by nature, or by fortune, who says any thing not said 
before. Even war and conquest, however splendid, suggest no 
new images ; the triumphal chariot of a victorious monarch 
can be decked only with those ornaments that have gi^aced hi^ 
predecessors. 

Not only matter but time is wandng. The poem must not be 
delayed till the occasion is forgotten. The lucky moments of 
animated imagination cannot be attended ; elegances and illus- 
trations cannot be multiplied by gradual accumulation ; the com- 
position must be despatched, while conversation is yet busy, and 
admiration fresh ; and hasle is to be made, lest some other event 
should lay hold upon mankind. 

Occasional compositions may however secure to a writer the 
praise both of learning and facility ; for they cannot be the effect 
of long study, and must be fiimished immediately from the treas- 
ures of the mind. 

The death of Cromwell was the first public event which 
called forth Dryden^s poetical powers. His heroic stanzas have 
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beauties and defects ; the tbpu^^to ace %QrffU^ 
always proper, show a mind r^p}et,e v^ idef^^the^m^^r^ 
are smooth ; and the diction, if pot altbgethef correct, |i^el)»|fiil 
and easy. 

Piftvenant was perbi^s at Ibis time iu$ fiivpurite aittkqradwMI^ 
Gondibert Mvpr appears to have been popular ; ffjod fi^p Umo 
ijant be learned to please his ear iivitb the sUfnza of finir liiMi 
alternately rbymed* 

Dryden very early £3rnied his versificati^ ; theri» f^ 99 thil 
early prpduction no traces of I>onne'8 or Jcwpf^*^ i^gg^> 
ness ; hut he did not so sqot^ free bis mipdfrpin the apiln^of 
forced conceits. In his verses on the restoraUon, he says pf IM 
king's exile, 

He, toii'd \iy fete. 
Could tafte no sweets of youtjh's desired ag«, 
B.ut found his life too true a pilgrimage. 

And afterward, to show how virtue and wisdom are iilcrcased iff 
adversity, he makes this remain } 

Well might the ancient poets then eonfer. 
On night the honoui^d name of-countelUr, 
9ince, struck with raja of pi^oqpterovft foitiine hlnuly 
We light alone in dark afflictiocns Qnd. 

His pi'aise of Monk's dexterity comprises such a* cluster rf 
thoughts unallicd to one another, as will not elsewhere be ea^ 
^und. 

'Twas Monk, whom Providence designed to loose 

Those t'eal bonds false freedom did impose. 

The hlesa^ sAtntis thaJm^ti^h'd tl^f tHming ^eenty 

Did from their stars with joj^fifl wonder lean. 

To see small clues draw vastest weights along. 

Not in their bulk, but in tiieir order strong. 

Thus pencils can by one slight touch restoro 

Smiles to that changed feoe that wcf^ before, 

With ease such fond chimeras we pursue^ 

As fancy frames, for fancy to snbdue ; 

But, when ourselves to action we betake, 

It shuns the mint like gold Uiat chymists make ; 

How hard was then Ms task, at once to be 

What in the body natural we see ! 

Man's architect distincUy did ordain 

The charge of muscles, nerves, and of the brain ; 
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"i^u^oiqlli lASii^ f^i|d|i^ 

TM "Pr^S"' ^ motiqn from t^xe seat of aeme. 

'Twas not the hasty product of i^ day. 

But the well ripen'd fruit of wise delay. 

de, like a ^tient angler, ere lie strook, 

Woold let them play awhile iq^Oa Hm hook. 

Onr healthful food the stomach labours thus. 

At first embracing; what it straight doth crush. 

Wise leeches will not Tain receipts obtrude. 

While growing pains pronounce the humours crude ; 

Deaf to complaints, they wut upon the iH, 

TUl SOBM safe crisis authorize their skill. 

He had not yet learned, indeed he never learned well to for- 
beai* the improper use of mythologj^. After having rewarded 
the heathen deities for their care, 

With Alga who the sacred altar strows ? 
To all the sea gods Charles an offering owes ; 
jfL bufl tp tl^e, Portunu^, sfiaU be slai^ ; 
. A r%m to yoijiji ye tempest of the main. 

He tells Its, in the hmgu^ge d^reMgioii» 

Pray'r stormM the skies, and ravish'd Charles from thence ^ 
As heaVtt itself Is took by violence; 

And afterward mentions cme of the most awftil passages of sac- 
red history. 

Other conceits there are, too curious to be quite omitted ; as, 

.For by example most we sinn'd before. 
And, glass like, eleamess mix'd with frailty bore. 

How far he was yet from thinking it n^c^a^^jr to found his 
sentiments on naUire, appears from the exivavagaticfi of liis fic- 
tions and hyperboles. 

The winds, that never moderation knew. 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew ; 
Or, out of breath with joy, oould not enlarge 
Tl^ straiten'd hings.— - 
It is no longer motion cheats your vieif ; 
As you meet it, the land approacheth you ; 
The land returns, and in tne white it wean 
The marks of penitence and sorrow bears. 

I know not whether this fancy, however little be its value, was 
uot borrowed. A French poet read to Malherbe some verses. 
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in which he represents France as mo^dng otit of its ^lafce to i-c- 
ceive the king* "Thoiigh this,** said Malherbc, " was inmy 
time, I do not remember it." 

His poem on the Coronation has a more even tenor of thought. 
Some lines deserve tobe quoted. 

Toa hare already qaench'd sedition's brand ; 
And zeal, that burnt it, only warms the land ; 
The jealous sects jthat durst not trust their cause 
So far fi-om their own will as to the laws. 
Him for their umpire and their synod take> 
And their appeal alone to Cesar make. 

Here may be found one particle of that old versification, of 
which, I believe, in all his works, there is not another. 

Nor if it duty, or our hope alone. 
Creates that joy, but ivSifruiHon, 

In the verses to the lord chancellor Clarendon, two years after- 
ward, is a conceit so hopeless at the first view, that few would 
have attempted it ; and so successfully laboured, that though at 
last it gives the reader more perplexity than pleasure, and seems 
hardly worth the study thal.it costs, yet it must be valued as a 
proof of a mind at once subtle and comprehensive ; . . 

In open prospect nothing bounds onr eye. 

Until the earth seems join'd unto the sky ; 

So in this hemisphere our utmost yiew 

Is only bounded by our king and yon ; 

Our sight is limited where you are join'd. 

And beyond that no farther heaven can find. 

So well your virtues do with his agree, 

That IkOttgh ydur orbs of dSfferint greatness be, , 

Yet both are for each other's use dispos'd. 

His to enclose, and yours to be enolos'd. 

Nor could another in your room have been. 

Except an emptiness had come between. 

The comparison of the chancellor to the Indies leaves all re- 
semblance too far behind it.* 

And as the Indies were not found before 
Those rich per£ames which from the happy shore 
The winds upon their balmy wings oonvey'd, 
^ "Whose guilty sweetnev first their world betray'd ; 
So by your counsels we are brought to view 
A new and undiscover'd world in you. 
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There is aiiother comparisonifor th^e b little e]se in the poeni} 
of ivhich, though peiiiaps it cannot be explained into plain pro- 
saic meaning} the mind perceives enough to be delighted} and 
readily forgives its obscurity, for its magnificence. 

How strangely active are the arts of peace. 
Whose restless motions less than wars do cease I 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noise ; 
And war more force, but not more pains employs. 
Such ife the mighty swiftness of your mind, 
• That, like the eafth's, it leayes our sense behind ; 
While you so smoothly turn and roll our sphere. 
That rapid motion does but rest appear. 
Por as in nature's swiftness, with the throng 
Of fijing orbs while ours is borne along. 
All seems at rest to the deluded eye, 
Mov'd by the soul of the same harmony ; 
So carry'd on by your unweaAed care. 
We rest in peace, and yet in motion share. 

To this succeed four lines, which perhaps afford Dryden's 
first attempt at those penetrating remarks on human nature^ 
fi)P which he seems to have been peculiarly formed. 

Let envy then those crimes withift-you see. 
From which the happy never must be free ; 
Envy, that does with misery reside, 
1 The joy and the revenge of ruin'd pride. 

Into this poem he seems to have collected all his powers ; 
and after this he did not often bring upon his anvil such stubborn 
and unmalleable thoHghts ; but, as a specimen of his abilities to 
unite the most unsociable matter, he ha^ concluded with lines of 
lyhich I think not myself obliged to tell the meaning ; 

Yet unimpair'd with labours, or with time. 

Your age but seems to a new youth to climb. 

Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget. 

And measure change, but share no part of it ; 

And still it shall without a weight increase. 

Like this new year, whose motions never cease. 

For since the glorious course you have begun 

Is led by Charles, as that is by the sun, "> 

It must both weightless and immortal prove. 

Because the centre of it is above. 

In the >dnnu8 Mlrabilia he returned to the quatrain, which 
ftom that time he totally quitted, perhaps from this experience 



oi iU itieoftvi^ent^ for ^ complaiiis tof lift ^iBliiihy. Tliis is 
dhe 5f his greatest ttttitntKiB. Her faad s!il>j^t§ Wqrtil tb Ids abil- 
i^%« great nsv^ ^slf, sum! the fire of Lohdod. BMLtA hare 
always been dbscribed in ^heroic poetry; but a sea^ght and 
artillery had yet sometliing of novelty. New art» »re long in 
the world before poiets describe them ; for they l)oiTow every 
thing from their predecessors, and commbhly derive very little 
from nature or from life, Boileau was the first French writer 
that had ever hazarded in verse the mention of modem war, or 
the effects of gunpowder. We, who are less afraid of novelty^ 
had already possession of those dreadful images. Waller had 
described a sea fight. Mihoh had not yet transferred the inven- 
tion of firearms to the rebellious angels. 

This poem is writtoi with great dilig^ice, yet does not fully 
answer the expectation rsused by such subjects and iliidi a writer. 
With the stanza of Davenant he has sometimes his vein c^ paren- 
thesis, and incident£|l disqmsition, and stops hb narrative for a 
wise remark. 

The general fault is, that he affoi'ds more sendm^it thaa 
description, and does not so much impress scenes upon the fon« 
cy, as deduce consequences and make comparisons. 

The initial stanzas have rather too much resemblance to the 
first lines of Waller's poem on the War with Spain ; perhaps 
such a begkining is natui-al, land could not be avoided without 
affectation.. Both Waller and Dryden might take their hint from 
the poem on the civil war of Rome^ " Orbem jam totum,** &c* 

Of the king collecting his navy, he says, 

It seems as every ship their sovereign knowsj 

His avful summons they so soon obey ; 
So hear the scaly herds when Proteus blows^ 

And so to pasture follow througli the sea. 

it would not be hard to believe that Dryden had written the 
two firet lines seriously, and that some wag had added the two 
Uttter in burlesque. Who would expect the lines that immedi- 
ately follow, which are indeed perhaps indecently hyperbolical)^ 

it certainly in a mode totally different ? 

To see this fleet upon the ocean move^ 
Ani^els drew wide the curtains of the skies; 



And liea?)Mh u if there wMldd Ughto %hor9, 
For t«p«ra iB«d« tifOglMriiii; «om«t»nM» 

The description of the attempt at Bergen will ailbrd a veiy 
complete specimen of the descriptions in thb poem. 

And DOW approachM their fleet from India, fraught 

With all the riches of the rising sun ; 
And precious sand from soathern climates hrought. 

The fatal regkmt where the war began. 

Like 'hosted castors, conseions of their store, 
Their waylaid wealth to Norway's coast they bring ; 

Thei^ first the north's cold bosom spices bore. 
And winter brooded on the eastern spring. 

By the rich scent we found eur perium'd prjly^ 
Which, flank'd with rocks, did close in covert lie { 

And round about their murd'ring cannon lay* 
At once to threaten and inrite the eye. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard. 

The English undertake th* unequal war ; 
Seven ships alone, by which the port is barr^d^ 

Besiege the Indiet^ and all Denmark dare^ 

These fight like husbands, but like loveM thoie ; 

These fain would keep, and those more fiun e»joy $ 
And to such height their frantic passion grow^s^. 

That what boUi love, both hazard to destroy. 

Amidst whole heaps of spicea Ii|^ m. ball. 
And now their odours ai*m'd against them fly ; 

Some preciously by shatter'd porcelain fall. 
And some by aromatic ipUnters^e. 

And, though by tempests of the prize bereft. 

In heaven's inclemency some ease we find ; 
Oar fbes we vanquish'd by our valour left, 

A&d only yielded to the seas and wind. 

In this manner is the siMme too often mingled vidi the 
ricficulous. The Dutch seek a shelter for a wealthy fleet j this 
surely needed no illustration ; yet they must fly, not Bke all the 
rest of mankind on the same occasion, but "like hunted cas- 
tors ;** and they might with strict propriety hfe hunted ; for we 
winded them by our noses ; their/»«/«mtf* betrayed them. The 
husband and the lover, though of more dignity than the castor, 
are images too domestic to mingle properly with the horrors of 
war. The two quatrains that follow are worthy of the author,, 

VOL. r. 37 
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The account of the different sensadcms with which the twot 
fleets retired, when the night parted them, is one of the Surest 
flowers of English poetry. 

The night ^iii«s on, ire eager to pnnue 
The combat itiU, and they asham'd to leave ;. 

Till the last streaks of dying day -withdrew. 
And doabtful moonlight did oar rage deceive. 

In th' English fleet each ship resounds with joy. 
And loud applause of their great leader's fame j 

In fiery dreams the Dutch they still destroy. 
And, ilumbering, smile at the imagin'd flame. 

Not so the Holland fleet, who, tii^d and done, 
Stretch'd on their decks, like weary oxen lie ;. 

Faint sweats aU down their mighty members run. 
Vast bulks, which little souls but ill supply. 

In dreams they fiearful precipices tread. 
Or, shipwreek'd, labour to some distant shore ; 

Or, in dark, churches, walk among the dead -, 
They wake with horror, and dare sleep no morie. 

It is a general rule in poetry, that all appropriated terms 
of art should be sunk in goieral expressions, because poetry 
Is to speak an unirersal language. This rule is still stronger 
with regard to arts not liberal, or confined to few, and there- 
fore far removed frc»n common knowledge ; and of this kiiid^ 
certainly, b technical navigation. Yet Dryden was of opinim> 
that a sea fight ought to be described in the nautical language ; 
^ and certainly," says he, '* as those, who in a logj:cal diqiuta- 
tion keep to general terms, would hide a fallacy, so those who 
do it in any poetical description would veil their ignorance.'' 

Let us then appeal to experience ; for t^ experience at last 
we learn as well what will {Mease as what will profit In the 
batde, h» terms seem to have been blown away ; but he deals 
them liberally in the dock. 

So here some pick out bullets- from the side. 
Some drive old oakitm thro' each seam and rifl ; 

Their lef^hand does the calking iron guide. 
The rattling maUet with the right they lift 

With boiling ^teh another near at hand 
From friendly Sweden brought, the seams in stops ; 

Which, well laid o'er, the salt sea waves withstand. 
And shake them from the rising beak in dropsi^ 
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Some the gaWd ropes -with dauby marling bind. 
Or searcloth masts with strong tarpa-wUng coats ; 

To try new shrouds one mounts into the wind. 
And one below, their ease or stiffness notes. 

I suppose here is not one term which every reader does not 
ifish away. 

His digression to the original and progress of navigation) with 
his prospect of the advancement which it shall receive from the 
royal society, then newly instituted, may be considered as an ex* 
ample seldom equalled of seasonable excursion and artful return. 

One line, however, leaves me <liscontented ; he says, that, by 
the help of the philosophers, 

Instructed ships shall tail to quick GOmmercCy 
By which remotest regions are allied. 

Which he is constrained to explsdn in a note, ^^ by a more ex- 
act measure of longitude." It had better become Dryden's 
learning and genius to have laboured science into poetry, and 
have shown, by explaining longitude, that verse did not refuse 
the ideas of philosophy. 

His description of the fire is painted by resolule meditation, out 
of a mind better formed to reason than to feel. The conflagra- 
tion of a city, with all its tumults of concomitant distress, is one 
of the most dreadful spectacles which this world can offer to hu- 
man eyes ; yet it seems to raise little emoticm in the breast of 
the poet ; he watches the flame coolly from street to street, with 
now a reflection, and now a simile, till at last he meets the king, 
for whom he makes a speech, rather tedious in a time so 
busy ; and then follows agsdn the progress of the flre. 

There are, however, in this part some passages that deserve 
attention ; as in the beginning | 

The diligence of trades and noiseful gain, 

And luxury, more late, asleep were laid *. 
All was the night's, and in her silent reign. 

No sound the rest of nature did invade 
In this deep quiet— 

The expression " All was the night*s,*' is taken from Seneca, 
who remarks on Virgil's line, 

Omnia noctis erant,placida compost a guiete, 
that he might have conclude^ better, 

Omnki noctis erant. 



The following quntrsin is vifjorous and ttiinrntsdl 

The ghosts of traitors from the bridge descend 

With bold fanatie spectres to rejoice ; 
Aboat the fire into a dance thej bend. 

And sing their sabbath notes with feeble Toice. 

His predicdon of the improvements which shall be made in 
the new city, is elegant and poetical, and with an ^vent which 
poets cannot always boast) has been happily verified. The poem 
concludes with a simile that might have better been omitted. 

Dryden, when he wrote this poem, seems not yet fully to hate 
formed his versification, or settled his system of propriety. 

From this time, he addicted himself almost wholly to the stage, 
^ to which," says he, " my genius never much inclined me,** 
merely as the most profitable market for poetry. By writing 
tragedies in rhyme he continued to improve his diction and his 
numbers. According to the opbion of Harte, who had stucfied 
his works with great attention, he setticd his principles of versi- 
fication in 1676, when he produce^ the play of Aureng Zebe : 
and, according to his own account of the short time in which he 
wrote Tyrannic Lorve^ and The State of Innocencey he soon ob- 
tsuned the full effect of diligence, and added facility to exactness. 

Rhyme has been so long banished from the theatre, that we 
know not its effects upon the passions of an audience ; but it has 
this convenience, that sentences stand more independent on each 
other, and striking passages are therefore easily selected and 
retained. Thus the description of night in The Indian Emfierorj 
jand the rise and fidl of empire in Hie Conquest of Granada^ are 
jOQve frequently repeatied than apy lines in AH for Ltroe^ or Don 
Sebastian, 

To search his plays for vigorous sallies, and sententious elegan- 
ces, or to fix the dates of &ay littie pieces which he wrote by 
chance, or by solidtation, were labour too tedious and minute. 

His di'am^atic labours did not so wholly absorb his thoughts, 
but that he promulgated the laws of translation in a preface to 
the English epistles of Ovid ; one of which he translated himself, 
. and another in conjunction with the earl of Mulgrave* 

Absalom fm^ Achitofihelis a work so well knovm, that partic- 
ular criti^cism is superfluous. If it be considered as a poem polit* 
ical and controversial, it will be found to comprise all the excels 
lenpiBS of which the subject jb. susceptible ; lacrimony of censure. 



elegSDoe of pruie) artfol delbeidon of chMracter, wkty and 
vigour of sendmeot, happy turns of language, and plea^ng har-i 
mony of numbers ; and ail these ndsed to such a height as cdm 
scarcely be found in any other English^composition. 

It b not, however, without ^ults ; some lines are inelegant or 
improper, and too many are irreligiously licentious. The origi- 
nal structure of the poem was defective ; allegories drawn to 
great length will always break j Charles could not run continually 
parallel with David. 

The subject had likewise another inconvenience ; it admitted 
little imagery or description ; and a long poem of mere senti- 
ments easily becomes tedious ; though all the parts are forcible, 
and every line kindles new rapture, the reader, if not relieved'by 
the interposition of something that soothes the fancy, grows weary 
of admiration, and defers the rest. 

As an approach to historical truth was necessary, the acdon 
and catastrophe were not in the poet's power ; there is there- 
fore an unpleasing disproportion between the beginning and the 
end. We are alarmed by a faction formed out of many sects, 
various in their principles, but agreeing in their purpose of mis- . 
chief; formidable for their numbers, and strong by their supports ; 
while the king's friends are few and weak. The chiefs on either 
part are set forth to view ; but, when expectation is at the height, 
the king makes a speech, and 

Henceforth a series of new times be^jaa. 

Who can forbear to think of an enchanted castle, with a wide 
moat and lofty battlements, waHs of marble and gates of brass, 
which vanishes at once into sdr, when the destined knight blows 
his horn before it ? 

In the second part, written by Tate, there is a long insertion, 
which, for poignancy of satire, exceeds any part of the former. 
Personal resentment, though no laudable motive to satire, can add 
great force to general principles. Self love is a busy prompter. 

The Medalj written upon the same principles with Absalom 
and AcMtqfihel, but upon a narrower plan, gives less pleasure^ 
though it discovers equal exilities m tiie writer. The superstruc- 
ture cannot extend beyond the foundation ; a sbgle character or 
incident cannot furnish as many ideas, as a series of events, or 
multiplicity of agents. This poem, therefore, since time has 
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left it to it»lf, is not much read, nor perhaps generally under* 
stood ; yet it abounds with touches both of humorous and seri- 
ous satire. The picture of a man whose propenaions to mischief 
are such that his best actions are but inatolity of wickedness, is 
very skilfiilly delineated sad strongly coloured. 

Power was his aim; but, thrown from that pretence, '\ 

The wretch tam'd lojral in his own defence, > 

And malice reconcil'd him to his prince. 3 

Him, in the anguish of his sold, he served ; 

Rewarded faster stiU than he deserv'd ; 

Behold him now exalted into trust; 

His counsels oft convenient, seldom just; 

E'en in the most sincere advice he gave. 

He had a grudging stiU to be a knave. 

The frauds, he learnt in his fanatic years, 

!Made him uneasy in his lawful gears ; 

At least as little honest as he cou*d. 

And, like white witches, mischievously good. 

To this first bias, longingly, he leans ; 

And rather would be great by wicked means. 

The Threnodioj which) by a term I am afraid neither author- 
ized nor analogical, he calls AuguatalU^ is not among his happiest 
productions* Its first and obvious defect is the irregularity of its 
metre, to which the ears of that age, however, were accustomed. 
What is worse, it has neither tenderness nor dignity; it is neither 
magnificent nor pathetic. He seems to look round him for im- 
ages which he cannot find, and what he has he distorts by endeav- 
ouring to enlarge them. "He is," he says, "petrified with 
f^ef ;'* but the marble sometimes relentS) and trickles in a joke* 

The sons of art all med'eines try'd. 
And every noble remedy apply'd ; 

With emulation each essay'd 

His utmost skill ; fw^, more, they prajfds 
Was never losing game with better conduct play'd. 

He had been a Httle inclined to merriment before, upon the 
prayers of a nation for their dying sovereign ; nor was he serious 
enough to keep heathen fables out of his religion. 

With him the innumerable crowd of armed prayers 

Knock'd at the gates of heaven, and knock'd aloud ; 
The first Toell meamnff rude petitionee. 

All for his life assail'd the throne. 
All would have brib'd the skies by offering up their own. 
So great a throng not heaven itself could bar ; 
^ Twas almost borne by force as in the ^anfs "war. 
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The pra^rs» at least for his reprieTe, were heurd 
His death, like Hezekiah*8, was deferred. 

There is throughout the composition a detdre of splendour 
without wealth. In the conclusion he seems too much pleased 
with the prospect of the new reign to have lamented his old 
master with much sincerity. 

He did not miscarry in this attempt for want of skill eiAer tfi 
lyric or elegiac poetry. His poem on the death of Mrs. i^/e- 
grev) is undoubtedly the noblest ode that our language ever has 
produced. The first part flows with a torrent of enthusiasm* 
** Fervet immensusque ruit." All the stanzas indeed are not 
equal. An imperial crown cannot be one continued diamond ^ 
the gems must be held together by some less valuable matter. 

In his first ode for Cecilia's day, which is lost in the splendour 
of the second, there are passages which would have dignified 
any other poet. The first stanza is vigorous and degsmt, though 
the word diafiason is too technical, and the rhymes are too remote 
from one another. 

from harmony, from hearenlj- harmony. 

This oniversal frame began f 
When nature underneath a heap of jarring atonos lay ; 

And could not heave her head. 
The tuneful voice -was heard from high. 

Arise, ye more than dead. 
Then cold and hot, and moist and dry, 
In order to their stations leap. 

And music's power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This universal frame began ; 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran^ ^ 

The diapason closing fuU in man. 

The conclusion is likewise striking ; but it includes an image 
so awfiil in itself, that it can owe little to poetry j and I could 
wish the antithesis of music untuning had found some other place. 

As from the power of sacred lays 

The spheres began to move. 
And sung the great Creator's praise 

To all the bless'd above. 



So, when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour. 
The trumpet shall be heard on high. 
The dead shall live, the living die. 
And music shall untune the sky. 



>ur. 
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Of his i^m in eleg3r he has ^ven a specimen in his JEUear^&n^ 
of which the following lines discover their author. 

Thoagh aU these rare endowments of the mind 
Were in a narrow space of life confin'd. 
The figure was with full perfection orown'dy 
Though not so large an orb, as truly round ; 
As when in glory, through the public place. 
The ^oils of conquerM nations were to pass. 
And but one day for triumph was alloVd* 
The consul was consirain'd his pomp to crowd ; 
And so the swift pi'oeession hurry'd on. 
That all, though not distinctly, might be shown ; 
So, in.the straiten'd bounds of life confin'd. 
She gave but glimpses of her glorious mind ; 
And multitudes of virtues pass'd along; 
Each pressing foremost in the mighty throng^ 
Ambitious to be seen, and then make room 
For greater multitudes that were to come. 
Yet unemplcy'd no minute slipp'd away ; 
, Moments wc -!e precious in so short a stay. 
The haste of Heaven to have her was so great, 
That some were single acts, though each complete ; 
And every act stood ready to repeirt. 

This piece, however, is not without its feults ; there is so much 
likeness in the initial comparison, that there is no illustratioii* 
As a king would be lamented, Eleonora was lamented* 

As, when some great and graoioas monarch dies. 

Soft whispers, first, and monmful murmurs, rise 

Among the sad attendants ; then the sound 

Soon gathers voice, and spreads the news around. 

Through town and country, till the dreadful blast 

Is blown to distant colonies at last ; 

Who then, perhaps^ were offering vows in rain. 

For his long life, and for his happy reign ; 

So slowly, by degrees, unwilling fame 

Did matchless Eleonora's fate proclaim. 

Till public as the loss the news became. 



} 



} 



This is litde better than to say in praise of a shrub, that it is 
as green as a tree ; or of a broc^, that it waters a garden^ as a 
river waters a country. 

Dryden confesses that he did not know the lady whom he cel- 
ebrates ; the praise being therefore inevitably general, fixes no 
impression upon the reader, nor excites «iy tendency to love^ 
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JDor moeh dttlrt of imitadoti. Knowledge of ihe subject is to 
the poet) what durable materials are to the architect. 

The Reiigio Laki, which borrows its title from the ReHgi^ 
Medici of Browne, is almost the only work of Drydcn which cm 
be considered as a voluntary effusion ; in this, therefore, it might 
be hoped, that the full effulgence of his genius would be found. 
But unhappily the subject is rather argumentative than poetical $ 
he intended only a specimen of metrical disputati(Hi. 

And this unpolith'd rugged rerse I chose» 
As fittest for distoorse, and nearest prose. 

This, however, is a compoiution of great excellence in its kind^ 
in which the femiliar is very properly diverdfied with the solemut 
and the grave with the humorous ; in whidh metre has neither 
weakened the force, nor clouded the perspicuity of argument ; 
nor will it be easy to find another example equally happy of this 
middle kind of writing, which, though prosaic in some parts, rises 
to high poetry in others, and neither towers to the skies, nor 
creeps along the ground. 

Of the same kind, or not far distant from it, is The Hind and 
Panther^ the longest of all Dryden's original poems ; an allegory 
intended to comprise and to decide the controversy between the 
Romanists and protestants. The scheme of the work is injudi- 
cious and incommodious ; for what can be more absurd than that 
one beast should counsel another to rest her Mth upon a pope 
and council ? He seems well enough skilled in the usual topics 
of argument, endeavours to show the necessity of an infallible 
judge^ and reproaches the reformers with want of unity ; but is 
weak enough to ask, why, since we see without knowing how^ 
we may not have an infallible judge without knowing where ? 

The hind at one time is afraid to diink at the common brook, 
because she may be worried ; but walking home with the y^an* 
thet'f talks by the way of the Mcene Fathersy and at last declares 
herself to be the catholic church. 

This absurdity was very properly ridiculed in the Ci$y Mouse 
and Country Mouse of Montague and Prior ; and in the detec- 
tion and censure of the incongruity of the ficdon, chiefly consists 
the value of their performance, which, whatever reputation it 

vol*. I. Stg 
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nngbt cbtain by the help of ten^orary passiotiSySfeeiiuUo readeni' 
almost a century distantt not very forcible or animated. 

Pope, whose judgpment was perhaps a little bribed by the sub* 
ject, used to mention this poem as the most correct spedmen of 
Dryden*s versificadon. It was indeed written when he had com- 
pletely formed lus manner, and may be supposed to exhihiv 
negligence excepted, his delibemte and uldmate4K^hen^ of metre. 

We may therefore reasonably infer, that he did not approYe 
the perpetual unifornuty which confines the sense to couplets^ 
smce he has broken his lines in the inidal paragraph. 

A milk white hind, immortal and unchang^d^ 
Fed on the lawns, and in the forest rang'd ; 
Withoat unspottedi innocent within. 
She fear'd no danger, for she knew no sin. 
Yet had she oft been chas'd with horns and hounds^ 
And Scythian shafls, and many winged wounds 
Aim'd at her heart ; was often forc'd tO'fl^, 
And doom'd to death, though &ted not to die. 

These lines are lofty, elegant, and musical, notwithstanding 
the interruption of the pause, of which the effect is rather in- 
crease of pleasure by variety, than offence by ruggedness. 

To the first part it was his intention, he says, ** to g^ve the 
majestic tura of heroic poesy ;'* and perhaps he might have ex- 
ecuted his design not unsuccessfiilly, had not an opportunity of 
sadre, which he cannot forbear, fallen somedm^ in his way. 
The character c^ a presbyterian, whose emWem b the wo//? h 
not very heroically majestic. 

More haughty than the rest, the wolfish race 

Appear with belly gaunt and famish'd face ; 

Never was so deform'd a beast of grace. 

His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears, 

Qose clapp'd for ahamie ; hut his rougjh ^rett he xcars. 

And pricks up his predestinating eafs. 

His genersd character of the other sorts of beasts that never 
go to church, though sprightly and keen, has, however, not nfflck 
of herdc poesy. 

These are the chief; to number o'er the rest. 
And stand like Adam naming every beast. 
Were weary work ; nor will the muse desert 
A slimy hwiiy and son begotten tribe ; 
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^Vfho, for from steeples and their saered sound. 

In fidds tkeir sulleii eonrentieles tbmid. 

Tliese gross, htlf-anunated lu«ips I leave ; ' 

Nor can I think what thoughts they ean conceive «. 
• But, if they think at all, 'tis sure no higher 

^Than matter, put in mo6on, may aspire ; 

Bonis that isan scaree ferment ^^ mass «f otoy. 

So drossy, so divisible 4ffe tfaey^ 

As urould but serve pure bodies for aUay ; 

Such souls as shards produce, such beetle things 
' As only buzz to heaven with evening vings ; 
I •' Strike in the dark, offending ibut by ehanee ; 
; iSuch are the blindfold blows of ^orance. 

They know not beings, and but hate a name ; 

To them the hind and panther are the same. 

One more instance, and that taken from the narrative pai:^ 
where style was more in his choice, idll show how steadily he 
kept his i^esolutiQn cif heroic dignity^ 

For when the herd, sufficed, did late repair. 

To ferny heaths, and ]to their forest lair. 

She made a mannerly excuse to stay. 

Proffering the hind to wait her half the way; 

That, since the sky was clear, an hour of talk 

Might help lier to hegtiOe the tedious walk. 

With much good will the ntotion was embrae'd. 

To chat awhile on their adventures past ; 

Nor had the grateful hind so soon fcffgot 

Her friend and fellow sufferer in the plot. 

Yet, wondering how of bite she grew estranged. 

Her forehead cloudy and her countf nanoe ehang'd. 

She thought this hour th' occasion would present 

To learn her secret cause of discontent. 

Which well she hop'd mi^ht be with ease redressM, 

Considering her a well bred civil beast. 

And more a«gent1ewoman than the rest. 

After some ^common talk what rttmonrs ran. 

The lady of the spotted muffJiegati. 

The seoond and third parts he prcCesses to have reduced to 
auction more familiar and more suitable to dispute and conversa- 
tion ; the difference is not, however, very easily perceived ; the 
first has ^miliar, and the two others have sononous lines. The 
original incongruity runs through the whole; tfie Ising is now 
Cesary and now the lion ; and the name Pan is given :t5 the 
Supreme Being. 
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But lichen this constkution&l absurdity is forghttH ^^ poem 
must be confessed to be written with great smoothsiessof metxey 
a wide extent of knowledge) and an abundant midtiplidty of im- 
ages ; the controversy is embellished with pomted sentences^ 
divernfied by illustrations, and enlivened by salUes of invectiFe. 
Some of the facts to which idlutions are made, are now become 
obscure, and perhaps there may be many satirical passages Ikde 
understood. 

As it was by its nature a work of defiance) a compondon 
which would naturaBybe examined with the utmost acrimony of 
cridcism, it was probably laboured with uncommon attentioD ; 
and there are, indeed, few negligences in the subordinate parts. 
The <»iginal imprc^riety, and the subsequent unpopularity of 
the subject, added to the ridiculousness of its first elements, hAs 
sunk it into neglect ; but it may be usefully studied, as an ex- 
ample of poetical ratiocination, in which the argucnent sufers 
little from the metre. 

In the poem on t/ie hirtk of the frrincc qf Walea^ nothing is 
very remarkable but the exorbitant adulation, and that insensi- 
bility of the precipice on which the king was then standing, 
which the laureat apparently shared with the rest of the court- 
iers. A few micmths cured him of controversy, dismissed him 
from court) and made him again a playwright and translator. 

Of Juvenal there had been a translation by Stapylton, and 
another by Holiday ; neither of them is very poetical. Stapylton- 
is more smooth ; and Holiday's is moris esteemed for the learn- 
ing of his notes. A new version was proposed to the poets of 
that time, and undertaken by them in conjunction. The main 
design was conducted by Dryden, whose reputation was such 
that no man Was unwilling to serve the muses ui^der him. 

The general character of this tnoislation will be given, when 
it is said to preserve the wit, but to wsoit the dtgmly of the ord- 
inal. The peculiarity of Juvenal is a mixture of i^aiely and 
stateliness, of pointed sentences, and declamatory grandeur. His 
points have not been neglected ; but his grandeur none of the 
band seemed to consider as necessary to be imitated^ except 
Creech, who undertook the thirteenth satire. It is therefore 
perhaps possible to give a .better representation of that great 
satirist, even in those parts which Dryden himself has translated. 
Some passages excepted, which will never be e^elled. 



WiUi J\ixmA ms pitliyAh^d Penuis, traoalMed vrboUy by 
Diyd»». TliUwork^thou^UieaUtheQldicrproductioQSofDiy- 
deot it may bftve ^hiiuiig pans, seems to have been written 
mmfy for wagety in »i imi^nn me<]i9crityi without any eager 
codmrauv after exceUeocei gf l{yix>ri0ua effort of the mind* 

There wanders an opinion among the readers of poetry) that 
ime of. these satires is fin ea^ercise of the 8dux>L Diyden says^ 
ih9t he once trani^ed it at school ; but not that he preserved or 
published the jovenile perHormanoe. 

Not kmg afterward he imdeEtook peHtaps the most ardnoMS 
woiiL of its kind, a translation of Virgil, for which he had shown 
how well he was qualified by his version of the Pollio, and two 
episodes, one of Nisus and Euryalus, the other of Mezentius and 
Lausus. 

Li tbe comparison of Homer and Virgil, the discriminative 
excellence of Homer is elevation and comprehension of thought, 
and that of Virgil is grace and splendour of diction. The beau- 
ties of Homer are therefore difikult to be lost, and those of Vir- 
gil difficult to be retained. The massy trunk of sentiment is 
safe by its solidity ; but the blossoms of elocution easily drop away. 
The author, having the choice of his own images, selects those 
which he can best adorn ; the translator must, at all hazards, 
follow his original, and express thoughts which perhaps he would 
not have chosen. When to this primary difficulty is added the JO / 
^Inconvenience of a lan guage so much inferior in harm^ v to the y // / / / 

Latin, it cannot be expected that they who read the Georgics and^ ^~ 

the JEncid should be much delighted with any version. .~- 

All these obstacles Dryden saw, and all these he determined to 
encounter. The expectation c^ his work was undoubtedly great ; 
the nation omsidered its honour as interested in the event One 
gave him the different edidcms of his author, and another helped 
him in the subordinate parts. The arguments of the several 
books were given him by Addson. 

The hopes of the public were not disappointed. He produced, 
says Pope, ^ the most noble and spirited translation that I know 
in any language.** It certainly excelled whatever had appeared 
in English, and appears to have satisfied his friends, and, for the 
most part, to have silenced his eneisies. Milboume, indeed, a 
clergyman, attacked it ; but his outrages seem to be the ebullitions 



4£ a mind aghattd by iCroBgw nm&mmnt tiiai bad poetry can 
excite, and previously resolved not to be pleased. a 

His criticism extends only to the Preiu^e, Pastorals, and Geor- 
ge ; and, as be pn^sses to give his antafomst an t>pportiinit7 
of reprisal, he has added his own version of the first and £mrtli 
Pastorals, and the first Georgic. The world has forg^itten lu& 
book ; but, unce his attempt has given him a place in literary 
hbtory, I will preserve a spedroen of his crkkusm, by inserting^ 
his remarks on the invocation belbre the fint George ; and of 
Ut poetry, by aonexBig bis ovm version. 

Ver. I. 
'* What fotkes a plenteous, hwrest, when to turn 
The fruitful aoiI» and wheu to sow the «oni. 

** It's unluckt/y they say, to stumble at the threshold ; but what ha^* 
afilenteous harvest to do here? Virgil would not pretend to pre-' 
scribe rules for that which depends not on the husbandman*^ ca^ 
but the disfiosition of heaven altogether. Indeed, the /ilenteou^ 
crofi depends somewhat on the good method 0/ tillage s and where 
the land^s ill manur'd, the com^ without a miracle, can be but 
indifferent ; but the harvest may be goodj which is its firofierest 
epithet, though the husbandman* s skill were never so indifferent^ 
The next sentence is too Uteraly and when to filough had been Vir- 
gil's meaning^ and intelligible to every body ; and when to sow 
the com is a needless addition,^ 

Ver. 3. 
** The care of siheep, of oxen, and of kine. 
And "when to gelrf the lambs, and shear the swine, 

^ would as well have fallenjunder the cura boum^ qui cultus habend^ 
«t pecori^ as Mr. D*s deduction of paiticulars.** 

. Ver. 5. 
*'The birth and genius of the frugal bee 
I sing, Msecenas, and I sing to thee. 

*^ But where did exfierientia ever signify birth and genius ? or what 
ground was there for such a figure in this place ? How muck 
more noanly is Mr. Ogylby's version 1 

'< What makes ri<^ grounds, in what eelestial sign^ 

'Tis good to plough, and marry elms with vines; 

What best fits cattle, what witli sheep agreei* 

And several arts improving iragal bee9 ; 

J sib^>'Hseeii^s. ^ . 



^ Which four tines, ^iou§h fiuikf oaovgh, are much more to 
. tlie purpose than Mr. D's six/' 

Ver. 22. 
. '* From fteldt and mountains to mj tonf repdr. 

*' For fiatrium Knquena nemusy saltuague Lycai ; very wcU exr 
plained !" 

Ver. 23,24. 
" Inrentor Pallas, of tbe fattening: oil, 
ThOQ fooB^er of tlie ploa^, and p)ouglmk«i|'s toil ! 

^ Written as if theee had been AU&m'^ mmentim. Tkephugk^ 
mmU toil is impertinent." 

▼er. «5. 
•* — — The ihroadlike e^rpren — 

^ Why shroudlike ? Is a cy/ireaa, pulled up by the rootSj which 
the Mculfiture in the /!3«r eclogue fills Sylvanus's hand with, so very 
like a ahroud? Or did not Mr. D. think of that kind of cytir€S9 
us'd often for scarves and hatbands at funerals formerly, or for 
widows* vetlsy &c. if so, *twas a deefi good thought** 

Ver.SS. 

" —T-TT^-:^ That 



The v^aLhonours, and increase the year. 

*' What's meant by increasing the yearP Did the gods or god* 
desses add more months^ or daysj or hours to it ? Or how can 
arva tueriy signify to wear rural honours ? Is this to translate or 
abuse an author ? The next coufilet is borrowed from Ogylby, I 
suppose^ because less to thefiurfiose than ordinary." 

Ver. 33. 
** The patron of the world, and Itome's peculiar guard. 

" Idlcy and none of Virgil's, no more than the sense of the prece- 
dent coufilet ; so again, he interpolates Virgil with that and the 
found circle qfthe year to gidde fiowerful of blessings^ which thou 
strew*st around ; a ridiculous Latinismy and an imfiertinent addi^ 
(ion ; indeed the whole fieriod is but one piece of absurdity and 
nonsense^ a$ those who lay it with the original must find." 

Ver. 42, 43. 
** And Neptune shall resign the fiisoes of the sea. 

^* Was he consul or dictator there ? 
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•* And iratrj Tirgim for tiiy bed i^all strive^ 

*^ Both absurd interjiolationa** 

Ver. 47, 48. 
** Where in the Toid of heaven a place is free- 
Ahf happy D— n, -were that place ybr thee / 

" But where is that void ? Or, what does our translator mean by 
it ? He knows what Ovid says God did to j^event such a void in 
heaven; pt^rhcps this was then fi»rgot(en ; but Virgtt talks moro 

Ver. 49. 
<< The scorpkm ready to reoeiye thy kws, 

" No, he would not then have gotten out of his tvay so fest." 

Ver. 56. 
** Though Proserpine affects her silent seat 

^^ What made her then so anffry with AscaUtftkusi for preventing 
her return ? I^ie was now mus'd to patience imder the detemd* 
nations offate^ rather XSxdsxfond of her residence** 

Ver. 61, 62, 63. 
'< Pity the poet's and the plonghman't cares. 
Interest thy greatness in oar mean affiurs. 
And use thyself betimes to hear our prayers. 

^< Which is such a wretched perversion of Virgil's noble thought 
jas Ficars would have blush'd*at ; but Mr. Ogylby makes us some 
amende by his better lines. 

*' O wheresoe'er thou art, from thence incline. 
And grant assistance to my bold design ! 
Pity, with me, poor husbandmen's affairs. 
And novj as if translated, hear our prayers. 

^< This is sefisej and to the purpose ; the other, poor rrditaken 
Mtuffr 

Such were the strictures of Milboume, who found few abet' 
tors, and of whom it may be reasonably imagined, that many who 
^votired his design were ashamed of his insolence. ' 

When admiration had subsided, the translation was mxxvt cool- 
ly examined, and found, like all others, to be sometimes errone- 
x>us, .and sometimes licentious. Those who could find &uhs, 
thought they could avoid them ; and Dr. Brady attempted in 
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Uank verse a trattslatioii of the iEneid) which, when dragged mt6 
the ynffHj did not five long enough to cry. I have never sectt 
it ; but that Mch a veraicMi there is, or has been, perhaps some 
old catalogue in&rmed me. 

With not much better success, Trapp, when his tragedy and 
ills prelections had given him reputation, attempted another 
blank vefdcm of the £neid ; to whieh| notwithstanding the slight 
regard widi which it was treated, he had afterward perseverance 
^loii^h to add the Eclogues and Georgtcs. His book may coa^ 
dnue its exiatence as long as it is the clandestine refuge of school* 
ln^s.^ 

Since the English ear lam be^iaceostomed to the melfiduence 
of Pope's numbers, and the diction of poetry has become more 
^lendid, new attempts have been made to translate Virgil ; and 
all his works have been attempted by men better qualified to con- 
lend with Dryd^i. I will not engage myself in an invidious 
oomparison, by opposing one pasipage to another ; a woi^ of 
which there would be no end, and wMch might be often oiS^ive 
without use. 

. It is not by comparing Hne with line that the merit of great 
works is to be estimated^ but by their general effects and ulti- 
mate result. It is easy to note a weak fine, and write one more 
Yigorcms in its place ; to find a happiness of expression in the 
edgina], and transplant it by force into the version ; but what is 
given to the parts may be subducted from the whole, and the 
reader may be weary, though the critic may commend. Works 
of imagination excel by th^r allurement and delight ; by their 
power of attracting and detaining the attention. That book is 
good in vsun which the reader throws away. He only is the 
master who keeps the mind in plea^g captivity ; whose pages 
are perused with eagerness, and in hope of new pleasure are pe- 
jrused again ; and whose ccHiclusion is perceived with an eye of 
stffixiw, sudb as the traveller casts upon departing day. 
. By his proportio!^ of this predomination I will consent that 
Dryden should be tried ; of this, which, in opposition to reason, 
makes Ariosto the darfing and the pride of Italy ; of this, which, 
in defiance of criticism, condnues Shakespeare the sovereigj^f 
the drama. 

VOL, T. 39 
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, HiftlABtiioilkiraahisi^aA^ftiB wfilch he gave w tiie ficst 
cxamj^ of a mode of writing which the Itaiiaii»caflns^ameii« 
I05 a renoifation of arci^it wiitei%l^ Qiodernisbg tfarir 1^^ 
Thus the old poem oiBoiardo has been new drened bf Dome* 
mcM and J^r9»\ The works of Chaiurer, upon which this kind 
of rejuvenescence has been bestowed by Drydeny reqiire Utde 
•litlcisiBU The tale of t^ cock seema hardfy worth vennk s 
and the story ofFalamon ami ArcUe^ containingui action imsuit-' 
able to the t»mes in which it is ptteed, can haidly be sofieted to 
pass iirithottt censure of the hjrperboUcal commendation whkll 
Dryden has given it in the general preface, and in a poetical ded« 
ication, a {»ece where his ov%kial fondness of lemoie ecmcdts 
seems to have revived. 

Of the three pieces borrowed fo»a Boccace, Sigismunda mvy 
be.deli^nded by the celebrity of thesUHj, Tkeadore and HonoHa^ 
Uioug^ it contains not much moral, yet affwded o{^oit8&hies<rf 
striking descripti(»u And Qymofi was formerly a tale of sodi 
reputation,that|at the revival of lettei% it was tiwmtoted into Late 
by one of the Beroalds* 

Whatever subjects employed bis p^i, he was aliil fas|)i0ving^ 
our measures, and embellishing our language. 

In this volume are interspersed som^ abort.' mgimd poems^ 
whichj with his pn^gues, ^ik^ues, and songs, may be com. 
prised in Congreve's r^nark, ths^ even those, )i he Ind wrkten 
nothing else, would have entitled him to the praise of e&celfeoce 
in his kind. 

One composition must however be duUnguished. The Qdc 
fir St. CecUia*a Day^ perhaps the last effcnt of his poetry, 1ms 
been always considered as exhiluting the highest flight of fo&cf » 
and the exactest nicety of art* This is allowed to staod wilhottt 
a rival. If indeed there is any excellence beyond it, in wamm 
other of Dryden^s works that excellence must be found. Oam* 
pared with the Ode on MUlegrew^ it may be pronounced pecfaapB 
superior on the whole, but without any idngle part equal to the 
first stanza of the other. 

It is said to have cost Dryden a fortnight's labour ; bitt k doe» 
not want its negligences ; some of the lines are without correa* 
wmdent rhymes ; a defect, which I never detected but lAer an 
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• c q ui n k m c m rf xomaf yean, and wUdi the endntaiaiM of the 
urittf Bttght lynder him fixan perceiving. 

Hu Uttt HuiEa hat ku endtktt than the former ; tmt h not 
kaa elegnA m tiie diedon. The cenchidon is yidous ; the mu- 
«c of Ilmotheu9y which raiaed a mortal to the akics^ had only a 
netaphoricid power ; that of CeeUm^ which drew an angel dovmj 
%ad a feal eflbct ; the crown, therefiow, could nbt reasonably be 
divided. / 

In a general survey of Dryden*a labours^ he kppears to have a 
ilund very comprehensive by m^re, and much enriched wkh 
^eqoired knowledge. Hit compositions are the effects of a vig- 
fvous genius operating upon large materials. 

The power that predominated in his intellectual operations, 
vas rather strong reason than quick sensibility. Upon all occa- 
wns that were presented, he studied rather than felt, and pro- 
duced sendmenu not sudi as nature enforces, but mediution 
supplies. With the simple and elemental passions, as they spring 
separate ki &e mind, he seems not much acquainted ; dxA sel- 
dom describes them but as they are ccmipSicated by the various 
velations of sodety, and confused in the tumults and £^;itations 
of life. 

What he says of love may contribute to the exi^anation of his 
character. 

Loye various miods does variously inspire ; 
It stirs in gentle bosoms gentle fire, 
like that of incense on the ultar laid ; 
But raging flMaes tempeitaoot soals invade 9 
A fire which every windy passion blows> 
With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows. 

Dryden's was not one of the gentle boaoms; love, as it subsists 
In itself, with no tendency but to the person loved, and wishing 
ctily for correspondent kindness ; such love as shuts out all other 
interest ; the love of the golden age, was too soft and subtle to 
put his focuhies in motion. He hardiy conceived it but in its 
turbulent effervescence with some other desires ; when it was 
inBamed by rivalry, or obstructed by difficulties ; when it invig- 
orated ambition, or exasperated revenge. 

He is therefore, witii all his variety of excellence, not often 
pathetic; and had so little sensibility of the poVer of effusions 
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purely i)atural, that he did not esteem them in dfiien ; 8lnl^w<^ 
ity gave him no pleasure ; and for the first part of hb lUe he 
looked on Otway with ccot^oH^ though at last» indeed very late, 
he confessed that in his plfiy there was naiure^ whkh ia the chi^^ 
beauty. 

We do not always know our own motives. I am not ceriam 
whether it was not rather the difficulty which he found in exhib- 
iting the genuine operations of the hearty than a servile submis- 
sion to an injudicious audience, that filled his plays with false 
magnificence. It was necessary to fix attention r and the mind 
can be captivated only by recollection, or by curiosi^ ; \yf reviv- 
ing natural sentiments, or impressQig new appearances of tldngs ; 
sentences were readier at his call than images ; he could more 
eadly fill the ear with some splendid novelty, than awak^i thoee 
ideas tiiat slumber in the heart* 

The favourite exercise of his mind was ratiocination ; and, 
that argument might not be too soon at an end, he delighted to 
talk 'of liberty and necessity, destiny and cootuigeiice ; these he 
dibcusses in the language of the school with so much profiindity, 
that the terms which he uses are not always understood. It is 
indeed learning, but learning out of place. 

When once he had engaged himself in disputatieB) thoughts 
flowed in on either side ; he was now no longer at a loss ; he 
had always objections and solutions at command ; <^ verbaque 
provisam rem ;'* gave him matter for his verse, and he finds 
without difficulty verse for his matter. 

In comedy, for which he professes himself not naturally qual- 
ified, the mirth which he excites will perhfips not be finrnd so 
much to arise from any oiiginal humour, or peculiarity of char- 
acter nicely distinguished and ^gently pursued, as fiom inci- 
dents and circumstances, artifices and surprises ; from jests of 
action rather than of sentiment. What he had of humorous or 
passionate, he seems to have had not from nature, but from other 
poets ; if not always as a plagiary) at least as an imitator. 

Next to argument, his delight was in wild and daring sallie^ 
of sentintent, in the irregular and eccentric violence of wit. He 
delighted to tiead upon the brink of meaning, where light and 
^datluiess begin to mingle ; to approach the precipice of absur- 
dity« ^nd hover over the abyss of unideal vacancy. This incjyyQS^ 
tion sometimes produced nonsense, which he knew ; a% 
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MoTe 8wiftljr» van, and fly a loyer's paee, 

Liea?e weeks and months behind thee in thy rac^.. 

Amamel flies 
To guard thee firom the demons of the air ; 
My flaming sword above them to display. 
Ail keen, and ground upon the edge of day. 

And sometimes it issued in absurdities, of which perhaps he was 
not conscious. 

Then we upon our orb's last verge shall go. 

And see the ocean leaning on the sky ; 
From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know, ' 

And on the lunar world securely pry. 

These lines have no meaning ; but may we not say, in imita* 
lAOQ of Cowley on another book, 

Tis so like sense, 'twill serve the turn as well? 

This endeavour after the grand and the new, produced many 
aentiments ekher great or bulky, and many images either just 
«r splendid. 

I am as free as Nature first made man, 
Ere the base laws of servitude began. 
When wild in woodaJtUe noble savage ran. 

-.Tis but because the living dea& ne'er knew. 
They fear to prove it as a thing that's new i 
Let me th' experiment before you try, 
I'll show you first how easy 'tis to die. 

—There with a forest of their darts he strove, 
And stood like Capaneus defying Jove ; 
With his broad sword the boldest beating down. 
While Fate grew pale lest he should win the town^^ 
And tum'd the iron leaves of his dark book 
To make new dooms, or mend what it mistook. 

—I beg no pity for this mouldering day ; 

For if you give it burial, there it takes 

Possession of your earth ; 

If burnt, and scattered in the air, the winds 

That strew my duat diflhse my royalty. 

And spread me o'er your clime ; for where one atom 

Of mine shaU light, know there Sebastian reigns. 

Of these quotations the two first may be aHowed to be gre^ the 
two latter only tumi^'* 
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or such selectbn there is no etkd. I win add cmfy a few more 
passages j of which the first, though it may not perhaps be qiute 
clear in prose^ is not too obscure fiu: poetry, as the meaning that 
it has is noble. 

No, there ii a neeeiiity in &te» 
Why still the hraTe bold man is fortunate ; 
He keeps his object ever fall in sight ; 
And that assurance holds him firm and right ; 
True, 'tis a narrow way that leads to bliss. 
But right before diere is no preoipiee ; 
Fear makes men look aside, and so theb footing miss. 

Of the images which the two following citations afford, the 
first is elegant, the second magnificent ; whether dt^er be justf 
let the reader judge. 

What precious drops are these, .^ 

Which silently each other's track pursue. 
Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew \ ^ 

Resign your castle— 
.*«-Enter, brave sir ; for, when you speak the wordy 
The gates shall open of their own accord ; 
The genius of the place its lord shall meet. 
And bow his towery forehead at your feet. 

These bursts of extravagance Dryden calls the " Dalilahs*' of 
the theatre ; and owns that many ndsy lines of Mtudndn and 
Mmanzor call out for vengeance upon him ; ** but I knew," says 
he, ^^ that they were bad enough to please, even when I wrote 
them." There is surely reason to subpect that he pleased him- 
self as well as his audience y and that these, like the hariots of 
other men, had his love, though not lus approbation. 

He had sometimes fiiuhs of a l<Jss generous and s^^endid kind. 
He makes, like almost all other poets, very frequent use of my- 
thology, and sometimes connects religion and £3ibie too ck)self 
without distinction. 

He descends to display his knowledge with pedantic ostenta- 
tion ; as when, in translatkig Virg^, he says, ^ tack to the lar- 
board ;" and << veer starboard ;" and talks, in sEnother work, of 
<< virtue spooming before the wind/' His vanity now and th^i 
betrays his ignorance. 

They nature's king through nature's optics view'd i 
Revera'd they view'd him lessen'd to their eyes. 
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Be had l)eard <^ reversiog a telescppe* aiui unluddlj^reYerses 
the object. 

He is acmietinies unexpectedly mean. When he describes 
the Supreme Qeing as moved by prayer to stc^ the fire of Lon* 
doD) what b his expressiim ? 

A hottov ciyBtal pyramid lie takea^ 

In firmamental waters dippM abov^e. 
Of this a broad exHnguither he make^ 

And h9o49 the flaqtes that to their qoarry itiOTv. 

When he describes .the last day, and thfe decinye tribunal, he 
intermingles this image ; 

When rattling bones together fly. 
From the four quarters of the sky. 

It was indeed never in his power to resist the temptation of a 
jest In his elegy on Cromwell ; 

No sooner was the FreQchman's eause embrac'd. 
Than the light Monsieur the grave Don ontweighM ; 
Hit fortune tum'd the seaie 

He had a vanity, unworthy of his abilities, to show, as may be 
suspected, the rank of the company with whom he lived, by the 
use of French words, which had then crept into conversation ; 
such as fraicheur for coolnessj Jbugue for turbtUence^ and a few 
more, none of which the language has incorporated or retained. 
They continue only where they stood first, perpetual warnings 
tQ future innovators. 

These are his faults of affectati(»i ; his fiiults of negligence j 

are beyond recital. Such is the unevenness of his compositions) ^ 

that ten lines are seldom found together without something of * 

which the reader is ashamed. Dryden was no rigid judge of his 
own pages ; he seldom struggled after supreme excellence, but 
^latched in haste what was within his reach ; and when he could 
content others, was himself contented. He did not keep present 
to his ,mind an idea of pure perfeclicMi ; nor compare his works ^ 
such as they were, with what they might be made. He knew 
*o v^rhom he should be opposed. He had more music than Wal- 
ler, more vigour than Denham, and more nature than Cowley j 
and from his contemporaries he was in no danger. Standing 
therefore in the highest place, he had no care to rise by contend- 
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mg with himself ; but, while tbere was no name above his own, 
was willing to enjoy fame on the easiest terms. 

He was no lover of labour. What he thought sufficient, he 
did not stop to make better ; and allowed himself to leave many 
parts unfinished, in confidence that the good lines would overbal- 
ance the bad. What he had once written, he dismissed from 
his thoughts ; and I believe there is no example to be found of 
any correction or improvement made by him after publication. 
The hastiness of his productions imght foe the effect of necessity ; 
but his subsequent neglect could hardly h$Lve any other cause 
than impatience of study. 

What can be said of his versification, will be little more than a 
dilatatiim of the praise given it by Pope. 



WaUer was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, 
The long majestic march, and energy divine. 



} 



Some improvements hai been already made in English num- 
bers; but the full force of our language was not yet felt; the 
verse that was smooth was commonly feeble. If Cowley had 
sometimes a finished line, he had it by chance. Dryden knew 
how to choose the flowing and the sonorous words ; to vary the 
pauses, and adjust the accents ; to diversify the cadence, and yet 
preserve the smoothness of his metre. 

Of triplets and alexandrines, though he did not introduce th(P 
use, he established it. The triplet has long subsisted among us. 
Dryden seems not to have traced it higher than to Chapman's 
Homer ; but it is to be found in Phaer's Virgil, written in the 
reign of Mary ; and in Hall's Satires, published five years before, 
the death of Elizabeth. 

The alexandrine was, I believe, first used by Spenser, for the 
sake of closing his stanza with a fuller sound. We had a longer 
measure of fourteen syllables, into which the -Sneid was trans- 
lated by Phaer, and other works of the ancients by other writers j 
of which Chapman's Iliad was, I believe, the last. 

The two first lines of Phaer's third -£neid will exemplify this 
measure. . 

When Asia's state was overthrown, and Prtam's kingdom, stout, 
AUgolltlessy by the power of gods above was rooted oat. 
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As these lines had their breik or c£suray alwajrs at the dghth 
8ylU^)]e) it was thought, in time, commodious to divide them; 
"and quatrains of lines, altematel]F, con^sting of eight and ux sylla- 
^leS) make the most soft and pleasing of our lyric measures^ asy 

Kelentlest time, destroying power^ 
Which stone abd brtsi dbey, 
^ Who giv'st to cv'ry flying howr 

To work some new deeay. 

In the alexandrine, when its power was once felt, some poems, 
as Drayton's Polyolbioriy were wholly written ; and sometimes 
the measures of twelve and fourteen syllables were interchanged 
with one another. Cowley was the first that inserted the alex- 
andrine at pleasure among the heroic lines of ten syllables, and 
from him Dryden professes to have adq>ted it 

The triplet and alexandrine ai'e not universally approved. 
Swift always censured them, and wrote some lines to ridicule 
them. In examining their propri^, it is to be considered that 
the essence of verse is regularityjpnd its ornament is variety. 
To write verse, is to dispose syllables and sounds harmonically 
hy some known and settled rule ; a rule however lax enough to 
substitute similitude for identity, to admit change without breach 
^ order, and to relieve the ear without disappdnting it. Thus 
a Latin hexameter is formed from dactyls and spondees differ* 
^itly combined ; the Ekigiish herdc admits of acute <»* grave 
Syllables variously disposed. The Latin never deviates into seven 
feet, or exceeds the number of seventeen syllables; but the 
English alexs^drine breaks the lawful bounds, and surprises the 
reader with two syllables more than he expected. 

The effect of the triplet is the same ; the ear has been accus- 
tomed to expect a new rhyme in every couplet ; but is on a 
midden surprised with three rhymes together, to which the read- 
er could not accommodate his voice, did he not obtain notice of 
the change from the braces of the margins. Surely thero is 
something unskilful in the necesMty of such mechanical direction. 

Considering the metrical art singly as a science, and conse- 
quently excluding all casuaftty, we must allow that triplets and 
alexandrmes, inserted by caprice, are interrupticms of that con-^ 
^tancy to which science aspires. And though the jariety which 
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they produce may very justly beg^esired, yet^tomake ourpodxy 
exact, theretmght to4>e some stated mode of admitting them. 

But till some such regu^aticm can be formed, I wish them still 
to be retained in their present state. They are sometimes 
grateful to the reader, and sometimes convenient to the poet. 
Fenton was of opinion that Dryden was too liberal, and Pope too 
sparing in their use. 

The rh3rmes of Dryden are commonly just, and he valued 
himself for his readiness in finding them ; but he is sometimes 
open to objection. 

It is the common practice of our poets to end the second line 
with a weak or grave syllablp. 

Together o'er the Alps methioks vrt fly, 
FiU'd with ideas of fair Itafy, 

Dryden sometimes putsJthe weak rhyme in the first. 

Laugh, all the powtt^s that favour tyranny, 
And all the standii^Lrmy of the sky. 



Sometimes he concludes a period or paragraph with the first 
line of a couplet, which, though the French seem to do it withr 
out irregularity, always displeases in English poetry. 

The alexandrine, though much his favourite, is not always 
very diligently fabricated by him. It invariably requires a break 
at the sixth pliable ; a rule which the modem French poets 
never violate, but which Dryden sometimes neglected. * 

And with paternal thunder yindicates his throne. 

Of Dryden's works it was said by Pope, that " he could Select 
from them better specimens of every mode of poetry than any 
other English writer could supply.'* Perhaps no nadon ever 
produced a writer that enriched his language with such a variety 
of models. To him we owe the improvement, perhaps the 
eompleti(»i of our metre, the refinement of our language, And 
much of the correctness of our sentiments. By him we were 
taught <^ sapere and fari,'' to think naturally and express forcibly. 
Though Davies has reasoned in rhyme before him, it may be 
perhaps maintained that he was the first who joined argument 
with poetry. He showed us the true bounds of a translator's lib* 
erty. What was said of Rome, adorned by Augustus, may be ap- 
plied by an easy metaphor to English poetry embellished by 
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Diyden, <<lateritiam bvenit, marmorcam reliquit.*' He found 
it brick, and lie left it marble. ^ ^ 

The invocation before the Georgics is here inserted from Mr. 
MHboume's version, that, according to his own proposal, his 
verses may be compared with those which he censures. 

What makes the ricUe,st tilth, heneath what signs 

To plough, and when to match your elrru and vines ; 

What care with flocks, ihd what with herds agrees. 

And all the management of frugt^l bees ; 

I sing, Mecenas ! Ye immensely clear. 

Vast orhs of light, which guide the i*oUing year ! 

Bacchus, and mother Ceres, if by you 

We fattening com for hungry maat pursue, 

If, taught by you, we first the cluster prest. 

And thin cold streams with sprightly Juice refresht ; 

Ye fawns, the present numens of the field. 

Wood nymphs and fa-mns, your kind assistance yield ; 

Your gifts I sing ; and thou,' at whose fear'd stroke 

From' irendlng earth the fi«r^ foora^ broke, 

Grei^t Mpiune, O assiat my af t£ul song ! 

And thou to whom the woods and groves belong, 

Whose snowy heifers on her flow'ry plains 

In mighty herds the Ctean Isle maintains ! 

Pan, happy shepherd, if thy eares divine. 

E'er to improYc thy Mknalu$ incline, 

Leave thy Lyc^an wood and native frove^ 
^ , And with thy lucky smiles our work approve ; 

Be Pallas too, sweet oil's inventor, kind ; 

And he who first the crooked piough design'd ! 
I Sylvatms, god of all the wooda, appear. 

Whose .hands a new drawn tender cypress bear ! 
.^* Ye gods and goddesses, who e'er with love 

Would guard our pastures, and our fields improve ; 

Ye, who new plants from unsown lands supply, 

And with coodensiog Moods obsoare the sky. 

And drop them softly thence in fruitful showers ; 

Assist ray enterprise, ye gentler powers ! 
And thou, great Cesar / though we khow'not yet 

Ara'ong what gods thoult fix thy lofty seat ; 

Whetlier thou'lt be the kind tutelar god 

Of thy own Rome, or with thy awful nod 

Guide the vast worU, while thy great hand shall bear 

The fruits and seasons of the turning year,' 

And thy bright brows thy mother's myrtles wear ; 

Whether thoU'lt all the boundless ocean sway. 

And seamen only to thyself shall pray ; 
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T^tile, the fiurUiest i8laDd» kneel to thee^ 
And, that thou maj'st hep son hj marriage be, 
n|%« wUl for the happy purchase yield 
WfMk» a dowrif df het wat'ty field ; 
Whether thou'lt add to heaven a brighter mgn, 
And o'er the mmmer months serenely shine ; 
Where between Cancer and JSrigone, 
There yet remains a spacious room for thee ; 
' Where the hot Scorpion too his arm declines. 
And more to thee than half his arch reugns ; 
Whate'er thou'lt be ; for sure the realms belov 
Ko just pretence to thy command can show ; 
No such ambition sways thy Tast desires. 
Though Greece her own Elysian Fields admires. \ 

And now, at last, contented Proserpine, 
Can all her mother's earnest prayers decline. 
Whate'er thou'lt be, O guide our gentle course. 
And with thy smiles our bold attempts enforce ; 
With me th' unknowing i^i^Hcg* wants relieve, 
And, though on earth, our sacred vows receive ! 

Mr. Dryden, having received from Rymer his Remarks on the 
Tragedies of the last Age<f wrote observations on the b1ai& leaves ; 
which, having been in the possession of Mr. Ganick, are by hi* " 
j^vour communicated to the public, that no particle of Dryden 
may bejost. 

" That we may the less wonder why pity and terror aye not now 
the only springs on which our tragedies move, and that Shake-^ 
speare may be more excused, Ra{Mn confesses that the French^ 
tragedies now all run on the tendre ; and gives the reason, be- 
cause love is the passion which most predominates in our souls, 
and that therefore the passions represented become insipid, unles& 
they £u'e conformable to the thoughts of the audience. But it is 
to be cmicluded, that this passion works not now amongst the 
French so strongly as the other two did among the ancients. 
Among us, who have a stronger genius for Writing, the opera- 
tions from the writing are much stronger ; for the raising of 
Shakespeare's passions is more from the excellency of the words 
and thoughts, than the justness df the occasi6n ; and, if he has 
been able to pick angle occasions, he has never fouhded the 
whole reasonably ; yet, by the geniu* of poetry in writing, he 
has succeeded. 

<< Rapin attributes more to the ^etioy diat is, to the words and 
discourse of a tragedy, than Aristotle has done, who places 
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Aem ind^ last rank of beauties ; perhaps, only last in order, 
because they are the last product of the design^ of the dis-^ 
position or connecticm of its parts ; of the characters, of the 
manners of those characters, and of the thoughts proceeding 
from those manners. Rapin*s words are remarkable ; ' 'Tis not 
the admirable intrigue, the surprising events, and extraontinary 
incidents, that make the beauty of a tragedy ; *tis the discourses, 
when th^ are natural and passkMiate ; so are Shakespeare's.* 

« The parts of a poem, tragic or heroic, are, 

"1. The feble itself. 

*< 2. The order or manner of its contrivance, in relation of the 
parts to the whole. 

<> 3- The manners, or decency of the characters, in speaking 
CfT actjuig what is proper for them, and proper to be shown by the 

^^ 4. The thoughts which express, the manners. 

^f ^.,, The words which egress those thoughts. 

f^ in 4he last of these Homer excels Virgil ; Virgil all other 
9^¥2i#p pQ0tSi and Shakespeare all modem poets. 

*> Fo¥ the second of these, the order ; the meaning is, that a 
hble ought to have a beginning, middle, and an end, all jpo^t and 
nfUural ; so th^Ut that part, c. g* which is the middle, could not 
naturally be the beginning at end, and so of the rest ; ail depend 
on one another, like the links of a curious chain. If ferrov and 
pity are of)ly to be raised, certainly this author foUoiiff Aristotle's 
rules, And Sophocles* and Euripides* example ; but joy may be 
ra^3ed tOO, and that doubly, either by^ seeing a wicked man pun- 
ished, or a good man at last fortunate ; or perhaps in^^ation^, ' 
to see wickedness prosperous, ^d goodness depressed ; both ,4^ 
these may be profitable to the end of tragedy, reformat^ of 
niaiH^iers ; but the last impcoperiy, only as it begets pity m the 
ai|dien<:e; though Aristotle,! confess, places tragedies of this 
kind in the second form. 

" He who undertakes to answer this excellent critic of Mr. 
Rymer, in behalf of our English poets against the Greek, ought 
to do it in this manner ; either by yielding to him the greatest 
paxt of what he contends Ibr, which consists in this^ that the 
jJB^Si i* e» the desdgn and c(Hiduct of it, is more conducing in the 
Creeks to ^ose ends of tragedy, which Aristotle and 1^ prcq>ose, 
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' iiamely^ to cause terror and pity ; yet the granting ^ii»doet not 
set the Greeks above the English poets. 
^ . *^ But the answerer ought to prove two things ; first, ^at the 
ikble is not the greatest masterpiece of a tragedy, though it be 
the foundation of it. 

^< Secondly, that other ends as suitable to the nature of tragedy 
may be found in the English^ which were not in the Greek. 

^^ Aristotle places the &ble first ; not quoad digmUUenij aei 
quoad fundamentum ; for a fiible, never so mo^gly contrived to 
those ends of his, pity and terror, will operate nothing on our 
affections, e&cept the characters, manners, thoughts, and words 
are suitable. 

" So that it remains for Mr. Rymer to prove, that in 2k\ those, 
or the greatest part of them, we are inferior to So{^iocles and 
Euripides ; and this he has offered at, in some measure ; but, I 
think, a little pardally to the andei^. 

^ For the fable itself, *tis in the English more adorned with 
epiAxies, and larger than in the Greek poets ; consequently more 
diveiting. For, if the acdon be but one, and that |^ain, without 
any cpuntertiim of design or episode, L e. imderplot, hoW can it 
be sof4p^ng as the Engli^ which have both underplot and t 
turned design, which keeps the audience in expectation^ of the 
catastrophe ? whereas in the Greek poets we see through the 
whole des^ at first. 

^ For dR%character8, they are neither so naany nor so various 
in So(>hocles and Euripides, as In Shakespeare and Fletcher; 

.1^ only they are more adapted to those ends of tragedy which Ar- 

^llstotle coi^tnends to us, jnty and terror. - - 

,- • ".The manners flow from the characters, and consequently 

^ must.paF^ke of their advantages and dissldvantages. 

>' The thoughts and words, which are the fourth and fifth beau- 
ties of trage<fy, are certainly iftore noble and more poetical b 
the English than in the Greek, which must be proved by com- 
paring them somewhat more equitably than Mr. Rymer has 
done. . : . :. 

" After all, we need not yield* that^he Engli^ way is less con- 
dudng to move, pity and terrort because they^ often show virtue 
opiM*essedI and vice punished ; whe^ they do not both> or either, 
they are not to be defended. 
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^ And if we should grant that the Greeks performed this bet- 
ter, perhaps it may admit of dbpute, whether pity and terror are , 
•ither the prime^ or at least the only ends of tragedy. 

^ *Tis nof enough that Aristotle has said so ; for Aristotle 
drew his models of tragedy from Sophocles and Euripides ; and 
if he had seen ours, might have changed his mind. And chiefiy 
we have to say) what I hinted on pity and terror, in the last par- 
agraph save one, that the punishment of vice and reward ^f vir- 
tue are the most adequate ends of tragedy, because most conduc- 
ing to good example of life. Now pity is not so easily raised 
for a criminal, and the ancient tragedy always represents J^ chief 
person such, as it is for an innocent roan ; and their'tt|Pring of 
innocence, and punishment of the offender, is of the nature of 
English tragedy ; contrarily, in the Greek, innocence is unhappy 
often, and the offender escapes. Then we are not touched with 
the sufferings of any sort of men so much as of lovers ; and this 
was almost unknown to the ancients ; so that they neither ad- 
ministered poetical justice, of which Mr. Rymer boasts, so well 
as we ; neither knew they the best common place of pity, which 
is love. 

<^ He therefore unjustly blames us for not building on Y^t the 
ancients left us ; for it seems, upon consideraticm of tKe premi- 
ses, that we have wholly finished what they began. 

** My judgment on this piece is this ; that it is extremely 
learned, but that the author of it is better read in the Greek than 
in the English poetss that all writers ought to study this critic, 
as the best account I have ever seen of the ancients ; that the 
model of tragedy, he has here given, is excellent, and extremely 
correct ; but that it is not the only model of all tragedy, because 
it is too much circumscribed in plot, characters, &c. and lastly, 
that we may be taught here justly to admire and imitate the an- 
cients, without giving them the preference with this author, in 
prejudice to our own country. 

'' Want of method in this excellent treatise makes the thoughts 
ef the author sometimes obscure. 

<^ His meaning, that pity and terror are to be moved, is, that 
they are to be moved as the means conducing to the ends of 
tragedy, which are pleasure ^nd instruction. 
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<^ And these two ends may be thus cUstiDguished* The chief 
end of the poet is to please i for hb immediate reputatioii de«> 
pends oa it. 

<^ The great end of the poem is to instruct, winch is peiformed 
by making pleasure the vehicle of that instruction ; for poesy is 
an art, and all arts are made to profit. Rapin* 

" The pity, which the poet is to labour for, is for the criminal^ 
not for those or him whom he has murdered, or who have been 
the occasion of the tragedy. The terror is likewise in the pun* 
ishment of the same criminal ; who, if he be represented too 
great an offender, will not be pitied ; if altogether innocent, Us 
punishment will be unjust. 

^ Another obscurity is, where he says, Sophocles perfected 
tragedy by introducing the third actor ; that is, he meairt three 
kinds of action ; one company singing, Gt speakmg ; another 
playing on the music ; a third dandng. 

-^^ To make a true judgment in thb co^^)eUtion betwixt the 
Greek poets and the English, in tragedy ; 

*' Conader, first, how Aristotle has defined a tragedy. Sec- 
ondly, what he assigns the end of it to be. Thirdly, what he 
thinks ^e beauties of it. Fourthly, the means to attain the end 
pressed.' 

^ Compare the Greek and Engli^ tragic poets jusdy, and 
without partiality, according to those rules. 

^^ Then^ secondly, consider whether Aristotle has made a just 
definition of tragedy ; of I tib-parts, of its ends, and of its beauties ; 
and whether he, having ^ seen any others but those ctf Sc^)ho- 
cles, Euripides, &c. had^or truly could determine what all the 
excellences of tragedy are, and wherein they cdnsist 

^< Next, show in what ancient tragedy was deficient ; for ex- 
ample, in the narrowness of its plots, and fewness of persons ; and 
try whether that be not a fiiult in the Greek poets ; and whether 
their excellency was so great, when the variety was visibfy so 
litde ; or whether what they did was not very easy to do. 

^' Then make a judgment on what the English have added to 
their beauties ; as, for example, not only more pk^ but also new 
passions ; as, namely, that of love, scarcely touched on by die 
ancients, except in this one exam'ple of Phaedra, cited by Mr. 
Rymer ; and in that 1k)w short they were of Fletcher! 
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** t^f^te &Is6 thttt love, being an heroic pasuon, is fit for trag- 
edy, which cannot be denied, because of the example alleged of 
Phaedra ; and how far Shakespeare has outdone them in friend- 
ship, 8cc. 

•* To return to the beginning of this inquiry ; con^der if pity 
and terror be enough for tragedy to move ; and I believe, upon 
a true definition of tragedy, it will be found that its work extends 
farther, and that it is to reform manners, by a delightful repre- 
aientation of human life in great persons, by way of dialogue. If 
this be true, then not only pity and terror are to be moved, as the 
only means to bring us to virtue, but generally love to virtue, and 
hatred to vice ; by showing the rewards of the one, and punish- 
ments of the other ; at least, by renderbg virtue always amiable, 
though it be shown unfortunate ; and vice detestable, though it 
be shown triumphant. 

^ If, then, the encouragement of virtue and discouragement of 
vice be the proper ends of poetry in tragedy, pity and terror, 
though good means, are not the only. For all the pftssions, in 
their tiuns, are to be set in a ferment ; as joy, anger, love, fear, 
are to be used as the poei*s common places ; and a general con- 
cernment for the pHncipal actors is to be raised, by makipg them 
appear such in their characters, their words and actions, as will 
interest the audience in their fortunes. 

" And if, after all, in a larger sense, pity comprehends this 
concernment for the good, and terror includes detestadrtjffcrt' the' 
bad, then let us consider whether the English have not answered 
this end of tragedy as well as the ancients, or perhaps better. 

"And here Mr. Rymer's objections against these plays^are to 
be impartially weighed, that we may see whether they are of 
weight enough to turn the balance against our countrymen. 

***Tis evident that those plays, which he arraigns, have moved 
both'those pasdons in a high degree upon. the stage. 

** To give the glory of this away from the poet, and to place it 
upon the actors, seems unjust. 

" One reason is, because whatever actors they have found, the 
event has been the same ; that is, the same passions have been 
always moved ; which shows that there is something of force 
and merit in the plays themselves, conducing to the design of 
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raising these two pas&ions ; and suppose them ever to have b^^ 
excellently acted, yet action only adds grace, vigour, and more 
. life upon the stage ; but cannot give it wholly where it is not 
first. But, secondly, I dare appeal to those who have never seen 
them acted, if ^hey have not found these two pasdons moved 
within theip ; and if the general voice will carry it, Mr. Rymer^s 
prejudice will take off his single testimony. 
^ ^ This, being matter of &ct, is reasonably to be established by 

this appeal ; a% if qne man says it is night, when the rest of the 
world conclude it to be day, there needs no farther argument 
against him that it is so. 

^^ If he urge, that the general taste is depraved, his arguments 
to prove this can at best but evince that our poets took not the 
• best way to raise those passions ; but experience proves agsdnst 
him, that those means which they have used, have been success- 
ful, and have produced them. 

^ And one reason of that success is, in my opinion, this ; that 
Shakespeare and Fletcher have written to the genius of the age 
and nation in which they lived ; for though nature, as he objects, 
is the same in all places, and reason too the same ; yet the cli- 
mate, the age, the disposition of the people, to whom a poet 
writes, niay be so different, that what pleased the Greeks would 
not satisfy an English audience* 
f**^*^ " And if they proceeded upon a foundation of truer reason to 
^— *j/!c2aeJJle^Athenian5, than Shakespeare and Fletcher to please 
the English^ ^it only shows that the Athenians were a more judi- 
cious people ; buL the^i)oet's business is certamly to please the 
audience. 

" Whether our English audience have been pleased hitherto 
with acorns, as he calls it, or with brea<^, is the next questicm ; 
that is, whether the means which Shakespeare and Fletcher have 
used, in their plays, to raise those passions before named, be 
better applied to the ^nds by the Greek poets than by them. 
And perhaps we shall rtot gi^ant him this wholly ; let it be grant- 
ed that a writer is not to run down with the stream, or to please 
the people by their own usual methods, but rather to reform their 
judgments, it still remains to prove that our theatre needs this 
total reformation. 
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^ The &ult8, which he has found in their desdgns are rather 
tritdly aggravated in many places than reasonably urged ; and 
as much may be returned on the Greeks by one who were as 
witty as himself. 

" They destroy not, if they are granted, the foundation of the • 
&bric ; only take away from the beauty of the symmetiy ; for ex- 
ample} the faults in the character of the king, in King and No-king, 
are not, as he calls them, such as render him detestable, but only 
imperfections which accompany human nature, 'and are for the 
most part excused by the violence of his love ; so that they de- 
stroy not our pity or concernment for him ; this answer may be 
applied to most of his objections of that kind. 

"And Rollo committing many murders, when he is answerable 
but for one, is too severeljr arraigned by him ; for it adds to our 
horror and detestation of the criminal ; and poetic justice is not 
neglected neither ; for we stab him in our minds for every offence 
which he commits ; and the point, which the poet is to gain on 
the audience, is not so much in the death of an offender as the 
raising an horror of his crimes. 

" That the criminal should neither be wholly guilty, nor wholly 
innocent, but so participating of both as to move bo^h pity and 
terror, is certainly a good mle, but not perpetually to be observed ; 
for, that were to make all ti*agedies too much alike ; which ob- 
jection he foresaw, but has not fully answered. 

"To conclude, therefore ; if the plays of the ancients are more 
correctly plotted, ours are more beautifully written. And, if we 
can raise passions as high on worse foundations, it shows our 
genius in tragedy is greater ; for, in all other parts of it, the Eng» 
Jish have manifestly excelled them." 
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Tbb original of the following letter i« preserved inlh^likjvuy 
at Lumbeth, and was kindlf imparted to the public hf tfie nf^ 
creod Dr. Vyse. 

, Copy of an onginal Icftter from John Dryden, Esq. to his sons 
in Italy, from a MS. m the Lambeth library, marked No. 
«33, p. 56. 
( SuperaeribedJ 

f * Al illustrissimo Sig« 
" Carlo Dryden Camariere 
"d'Honore A. S. S. 

" In Roma. 

" Fi'anca per Mantoua. 

**Sept the 3d. our style. 
*^ DEAR SONS, 

** Being now at sir William Bowyei^s in the country, I cannot 
write at l&rge, because I find myself somewhat indisposed n^ 
a cofd, and am thick of hearing, rather worse than 1 was in town'. 
I am glad to find, by your letter of July 26th': your style, that yoa 
are both in health ; but wonder you should think me so negli- 
geiit as to forget to give you an account of the ship in which 
youi' parcel is to come. I have written to you two or three letters 
concerning it, which I have sent by safe hands', as I told you, and 
doubt not but you have them before this can arrive to you. Be- 
ing out of town^ I have forgotten the ship^s name, which your 
nioLlier will inqiure, and put it into her letter, which is joined 
with mine. But the master's name I remember ; he is called 
Mr. Ralph Thorp ; the ship is bound to Leghorn, consigned to 
Mr. Peter and Mr. Thomas Ball, merchants. I am of yoiu* 
opinion, that by Tonson's means almost all our letters have 
miscarried for this last year. But, however, he has missed of 
hla design in the dedication, though he had prepared the book 
for It ; for in every figure of .£neas he has caused him to be 
dfiiwn like king VVilliam, with a hooked nose. After my re- 
turn to town, I mtend to alter a play of sir Robert Howard's, 
wriitcn long since, and lately put into my hands ; 'tis called The 
Conquest of China by the Tartura, It will cost me six weeks 
study, with the probable benefit of an himdred pounds. In the 
mc^ii time I am writing a song for St. Cecilia's feast, who, you 
knowj is the patroness of music. This is troublesome^ and no 
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way beneficial ; but I could not deny the stewards of the feast 
who came in a body to me to desire that kindness, one of them 
being Mr. Bridgeman, whose parents are your mother's friends. 
I hope to send you thirty guineas between Michaelmas and 
Christmas, of which I will give you an account when I come to 
town. I remember the counsel you give m^ in your letter ; but 
dissembling, though lawful in some cases, is not my talent ; yet, 
for your sake, I will struggle with the plain openness of my na- 
ture, and keep in my just resentment against that degenerate 
order. In the mean time, I flatter not myself with any manner 
of h(^s, but do my duty, and suffer for God's sake ; being as- 
sured, before hand, never to be rewarded, though the times 
should alter. Toward the latter end of this month, September, 
Charles will begin to recover his perfect health, according to his 
nativity, which, casting it myself I am sure is true, and all things 
hitherto have haj^ned accordingly to the very time that I prectict* 
ed them ; I hope at the same time to recover more health, accord- 
ing to my age. Remember me to poor Harry, whose prayers 
I eamesdy dedre. My Virgil succeeds in the world beyond its 
desert or my expectation. You know the profits might have 
been mate ; but neither my conscience nor my honour would 
suQer me to take them ; but I nevet* can repent of my constancy) 
since I am thoroughly persuaded of the justice oi the cause for 
which I suffer. It has pleased God to raise up many friends ta 
me among my enemies, though they who ought to have been 
my friends are negligent of me. I am called to dinner, and can- 
not go on with this letter, which I desire you to excuse ; and am 
<^ Your most affectionate fiither, 

" John DmTDBN." 



SMITH. 



Edmund smith is cme of those hxky writers' who have, 
without much labour, attained hi^ reputation, and who are 
mentioned with reverence rather for the possession than the 
exertion of uncommon alulities. 

Of his life little is known f and that little claims no praise but 
what can be given to intellectual excellence seldom employed to 
any virtuous purpose. His character, as ^ven by Mr. Oldis- 
worth with all the partiality of friendship, which is said by Dr. 
BurtiH), to show ^^ what fine things one man of parts can say of 
another," and which, however, composes great part of what can 
be known of Mr. Smith, it is better to transcribe at once, than to 
take by pieces. I shall subjoin such little memorials as accident 
has enabled me to collect. 

Mr. Edmund Smith was the only son of an eminent mer- 
chant, one Mr. Neale, by a daughter of the famous baron Lech- 
mere. Some misfortunes of his &ther, which were soon follow- 
ed by his death, were the occasion of the son's being left very 
young in the hands of a near relation, one who married Mr. 
Neale's sister, whose name was Smith. 

This gentleman and his lady treated him as their own child, 
and put him to Westminster school under the care of Dr. Bus- 
by ; vebence, after the loss of his faith&l and generous guardian, 
whose name he assumed and retained, he was removed to Christ- 
church, in Oxford, and there by his aunt handsomely maintained 
till her death ; after which he continued a member of that learn- 
ed and ingenious society till within five years of his own ; though, 
some time before his leaving Christchurch, he was sent for by 
Ids mother to Worcester, and owned and acknowledged as her 
Jegitixnate son ; which had not been mendoned, but to wipe off the 
aspersions that were ignorantly cast by some on his birth. It 
is to be remembered, for our author's honour, that, when at West- 
minster election he stood a candidate for one of the universides, 
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he so ligiudly distinguished himsdf by lus coiisiMCtKms perform* 
anceS) that there arose no small contcattioa, between the refffe* 
sentative electors o[ Trinity college in Cambridge and Christ- 
church in Oxon, which oi those two royal societies should adopt 
him as their own. But the electors of Trinity college having 
the preference of choice that yeaf, they resolutely elected him ; 
who yet, being invited at the same time to Christchurch, chose 
to accept of a studentahip ib&re, Mr. Smith's perfections^ as 
well iMiti^^l as acquired) seem to have been dunned i^on Hh> 
ace's plan, who says, in lus ^< Art of Poetiy/' 

*' Ego nee studium sine divite venft, 
Neo rude quid prodt tidto ingei^um ; iltHrfiui afie 
Altera posoit opem ves} h eoigtftat ftiiike.'' 

He was endowed by nature with all those excellent and neces* 
sary qualifications which are previous to the accomplishment of 
a great roan. His memory was large and tenacious, yet by a 
curious felkity chiefly susceptible of the finest impressions it re- 
ceived from the best authors he read, which it always preserved 
in their primitive strength and amiable order. 

He had a quickness of apprehension, and vivacity of under- 
standing, which easily took in and surmounted the m9st stibtle 
and knotty parts of mathematics and metaphydcs. His wk was 
prompt and flovring, yet solid and piercing ; his taste delicate, his 
head clear, andhisvray of expressing his thoughts pers^acuous and 
engaging. I shall say nothing of his person, which yet was so vrell 
""tumedy that no neglect of himself in his dress could render it (tisa- 
greeable ; insomuch that the fair sex, who observed and esteemed 
him, at once commended and reproved him by the name <^ die 
handsome sloven. An eager but generous and noble emuladdtt 
grew up with him ; which, as it were a rational sort of instinct, 
pushed him upon striving to excel in every art and science that 
could make him a cre^t to his college, and that college the ornament 
t>f the most learned and polite university ; and it was his hapfuness 
to have several contemporaries and fellow students who exercised 
and excited this virtue in themselves and ethers, thereby becotnkig 
^so deservedly in favour with this age, and so good-a proof o£ Its 
nice discernment. His judgment, naturally good, soon lipeu cJ 
into an exquishe fineness and distingi^ishing sagacity, whidiy 
as k was active and busy, so it was vigorous and manly, keepsQt 
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liS^, itoi Hty^f tlr^ mm as^rteg. Um^ k war #MCy ttwigte 

eartiest productioiis were so &r fitmi faai^ lUif Mqf iif tMb# 
ihiiait and ottl^ t^«y Vkt ti^ j«Bfildi^ omnpMiltibtiir of Mr. 
StJ^ejr, they may itii&c; gi>ey mtthbM hb^<lw T)M^ ^mitMf 
tf hB ii%if ^ssayft^^b<6iMIIM7) ^ ^q^g^t^Mdi^^llKy, and ^^, tflUV 
ha&cM abo^tftlie in^venHity ki^Mtttyiiii^^ wWeh* littm Amtm 
Mf h«ld ; 9My m&Q^ita&ritm aM^iiftj^kMt hf§if6^f!Mmmil0i 
ciihittg) make tlieir way inio oi!il^ ifi^fl« d<^4b(«N^iid<aS(eBttdkMi;^ 
Whei^ tht^ sluiie M^Uh uticommoil liidti^. Beskteft IM^ Yet«6«< 
ill^theOx&i^ bdoks whtt^k he eomd^dov ie^ a^liiig Hife naMEie' 
Its sever^^ of his oom^eaidioM't^imte a^ft>i^!mi£^ &Ai&t name^ 
i^hich his own singular modesly, and M^fttl^ dl^nce, «iak>Ve id 
Yain to conteal. The Ekicaeiik and- pubUfe cdlettkMis <^ tfett^ ris^ 
f eraty upon state subjects were never in silch esteem, ^^er fol* 
degy or congratula^bn, ag wh6n he ooiftrBkil^d ikWsft lar^df 
tb themv and it was natural for those^who' ItefW hiaf pecQlia# 
i«^y of writing tb-tura' to Us ahat^ iii^ t;|iCf #<*k) ats^by fertW^ 
DIost reUsbingpartof the entertaimhent. Ad Ms part^wei^^^^ 
traordinary, so he well knew hdw tb improve diem ; aiid hot oi^ 
J^ to polish ^e cBamobd, but enthuse it' iti ibt ttibtt soM aiid 
dutiable mietal. Thoiigh he watr an acaden^le the! greatest {isirtf 
of His Hfe^ yibt he contracted nasduttfies^of tcJt«(^r, hospiciJ 6f 
pedantry, no itchof dbputatdortror obsdnatW c^tentioh'fot' th^ 
oHIbi' new philbsb];^^, lio assuliiitJig' Wi^y of dictatibg to 
which are flmltS) though eiicusiibld, ^If'hit^slaime an» '^^ 
Ic/d into, ^ho are constiiaini^ to dWeO^feng w^^litfti* tiie ValbQf ti 
private college. Ifiis conversation was pleassltit and instru6tivei'; 
and wh&t Horace said of Plotius^ Taiius^ and Viigil^ might jts^ 
ly be applied to him. 

*' Nil ego oontulenm jucundo sanus Amico." 

Sat V.I. 44. 

As correct a writer as he was in his most elaborate! piecesi 
he read the works of others with candour, and reserved his 
greatest severity for his own composiuons ; bfcing readier to 
cherish and advance, than damp or depress a rising genius, and as 
patient of being excelled himse]^ if any could excel him, as ith 
dustrious to excel others, 

TO^- 1. 42 
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'^imetobe wislMX^ had C9pfine4 lunwe^ to ^ particular 
professkm who was capaUe of aur^tMt^ng in apy ;. Wt^ iQ thi^ 
Ut wimt of ai^idkalioairaA ii> a groat measure owing to his want 
of ^ tncomgoflocBl* 

He pioaed tibcough the ^siaroises of the collfge and uniyerdty 
irith unnsnal vpjfiamt $. and tbwgb b^ ofi^n suffered his Mends 
to call him off bom hia reiiramaiits, ai»d to Joog^en out those 
jomt aFooationsy yot Ua .i^tum to his studies was so much the 
Aiore passionate) and his intention vpcni those refined, pleasures ^ 
rea^ttng and thinking' so v^bementy to which Jiis iaceuous and un- 
bended intervaia \xffe no pvoportiq% that the h^b^ ^rew upon 
lliiB, and the series of me<!|tation and. reflection being kept up 
Whde weeks togetber* he could batter soit his ideas, ^d take 
in the sundry parts of a science at one vieWy without in^errupdon 
or cen&sion« Some indeed of his acquaintance, who were pleased 
to distinguish between the wit and the scholar, extolled him alto- 
gether on the account of the first of these titles ; but others, who 
knew him better^ could not Ibrbear doii^ him justice as a prodigy 
in both kinds* He had signalized himself^ in the ;^chools; as a phi- 
losopher and polemic of extensive knowledge and d^eppenetra« 
tion ; and went through all the courses, with a wise regard to the 
dignity andimportapce of each science* I remember him in the 
divbity school responding and diluting with a perspicuous en- 
ergy, a ready exactness, and commanding force of argument, 
when Dr« Jane worthily priesided in the cl^r ; whose conde- 
scen^g and disint^ested comniendation of him gave him such 
a reputation as d^ced the envious noalice of his enemies, who 
durst not contradi(;t the approbation of so profound a master in 
theology. None of those self sufficient creatures, who have eith- 
er trifled with philosophy, by attempting to ridiculeNit, or have 
encumbered it with novel terms, and burdensome explanations, 
understood its real weight and purity half so well as Mr. Smith. 
He was too discerning to allow of the character of unprofit- 
able, rugged, and abstruse, which some superfidal sciolists, so 
very smooth and polite as to admit of no impression, either out 
of an unthinking indolence, or an ill grounded preju(^e, had a£Bx- 
ed to this sort of studies. He knew the thorny terms of philos- 
ophy served well to fence in the true doctrines of religion ; and 
looked upon school divinity as upon a rough but well wrought 
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^mour, which might at (mee 96otn and defaidlbe chfittianlien)| 
and equip him for the combat f 

IVfr. Smith had a iwg and pedect iiiltiiiMr|r wkhidl theGreek 
and Latin classics ; with which he had carefttUf^ompawl whatr 
ever was worth pemsing in the French, Spanbh, and ItaliaO) to 
which languages he was no stranger^ and in all the celelMrated 
writers of his own conntiy. Hmt dtaor, accotifeig to the curious 
observation of the lat« earl oC Shafteaburf, he kept the poet in aviw 
by regular ctlticism ; and, as it w^^ married the two arta §^ 
their mutual support and impa ovcMent There was nc^ a tcad 
of credit, upon that subject, which he had not diiigen^y esanilW^ 
from Aristotle down to Hedelin and Boom ; so thf^, having each 
rule constantly'belbre him, he could cany die art thxoi^ &rery 
poem, and at once pdnt out the graces and deformities. By this 
means he seemed to.read with a de^;n to correct as well a|ifa» 
itate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but tnite every little deli- 
cacy that was set befcH^ him ; though it was imposuye for 
him at the same time to be fod and nourished with any thii^ 
but whst was substantial and lasting. He condiiered the an* 
cients and modems not as parties or rivals for fohie, but as ar* 
chitects upon one and the same i^m, the art <^ poetry f iKCord- 
ing to which he judged, approved and btomed, without flattery / 

or detraction. If he c^ not always commend the compositions , , \ 
of others, it was not ill nature, which was notin hia tenfpery but * . * 
strict jusdce that would not let him call a fow flowers set la V * 

ranks, a glib measure, and so many couplets, by the mune of , 
poetry ; he was of Ben Jonson's opinion, who could not admu^ 

Verses as smooth and soft as cream^ 

In -which there was neither depth nor stream; 

iVjid therefore, though his want of complaisance for some 
men's overbearing vanity made him enemies, yet the better pkrt 
of mankind were obliged by the freedom of his reflecdons. 

His Bodleian speech, though taken from a remote and im- 
perfect cc^y, hath shown the world ho^ great a master he was 
of the Cicermiian eloquence, mixed with the conciseness and 
force of Demosthenes, the elegant and moving turns of Pliny, 
and the acute and ^vise reflections of Tacitus. 



better, e«peckillf ea to kk hafxp^r (Sotktfiy^rQUyis iiuaib^c% beftu- 
Ma imagerf , aadatenMe mfattai^^ tlu^nHt iMidiil^ .^^l^pe. 
Tliis eMieared Or. Tlwuifrt QAe# to kWy 4ie i«iei( gieiim 6tc 
Latiti Iftie iiiicie<lke ilingiirtne ftge > Hb ims^ lib'* Pl^lips^s 
* ode)Co Mr. St. Johii« late lopd fioKiiglMnktt^ liter ;tHe n«p^ ^ 
H()iic<9^8 Linery er Ainati»iaB 0^89 » c^elaiirif A iiHks^^ 
but Mr. avikh's FeOodMiieia fl£ i^ MUisMr^Mii tkw^f ^ 
WaMer's ^Nvilaiigs iipoa.GlMr43mBiBril, j^ vfttta W)t tl^ Uftopt 
deUcaie a^ ^rpAiang tanaapeoHiMr tojdbo peraon pv^f^ I 
do iiot remen^ «o faaTe^ieett aof Aiii9i|keitio.]}r. 3$4jbM]rg«* 
wbofiBdiiia4(B«diiie«Me«^MibW9r Willi a^^ Hewaa 

aneicceUetit fudge ^4iQmai% ; ani aoffoodAQ hiatoriaDt^iMjlp 
ibniiHtt* diseowne he tronkl tidk over tbe «MQ^t ine«¥>NUe ftfcts 
in «jtiquity, the lives, aetlotiti and cdiaiiaBters^Qf WkbnUed mmh 
linth amasdng fedlity and acowacj. Ab he had thoroughly fiid 
and digested ThiKoius'a waits, 10 he was aUe to caff after fafan ; 
and his takntin tMs kmd was ao watt known and aUowiad) Alt 
he had be«i shi^ed out tvf adne §fre»t men to write a htaiyiiir, 
wbkch k was%r theirinteraat te have dcoie with the utvootait 
and dektenty. '^I «bidl4Mt si^^tei for wiiat reasons tfak design 
wasdrop{>ed,4hoi>gh<ite3race»ar]r muohtoMr. Sinith^siionQar. 
^ V The tiuth Is, and i speak it before living witnesses, whilst an 
agreeaUs company oould fix hini4ipao a subject of nsefid lit- 

^ orfttitfe, nobo^ shone to gsealer advantage ; he seemed to be 

. fc ' that Memmitts wh<^ Liiciwtias vpedks of ; 

, 1^ —Quern tu, Dea, tempore in omn! 

Omnibus omatom yoluisti exoeHere rebiu. 

Hb works are not, many, and those scattered up and down in 
miscellanies and coUecticxis, being wrested from him by his 
IrioMls mth g^eat difficulty and reluctaiH;e. All of them togeth- 
er make but a small part of that much greater body which Mes 
dispersed in^e possessien of numerous acquaintance ; and can- 
not peiiiaps be made entire, without ^eat injjiistice to him, be- 
cause few of tiiem had his last hand, and the transci^r was 
often obUged to take the liberties of a Mend. His condolence 

* Dr. Ralph Bathunt^ vhoae' life aD4 Vttnrj rsmaiAS were paVlkhed in 
1761» by Mr. Thomas Warton. C. 



iyliie Ariktfi oTMr. PU^ kftrtl«f A0 Mhfeit teaniMMSi wd 

both ddne jvodce 4lt tte ailuKi cf ^biit a«^^ 

|i>g%|T?ffi Imt m kmg 0$ Om EmfjUh limffmm ii^mtmtff ^ 

% pQ$t&$in bSb irttivMststtscieptibif *ci^ aiMl wiM>se )fMiF» li» tof»kod 

^poii as aaorad ^imI innoMite* ^'^ 

* e*«y«iibj«ctdMU|MMediM|BrliM 

^kil)«9vai»m ifniginatioivaBi-ftccol judgmoiftt^oiild ppiiifafy 
beatoif^tt k. Itot jflpfa, iy«ic» dftgiif j cfwy iQ» 4)f pioptry to 

^dnenr^d wrich a fudtotoua luxmracy.. We aaw the iM nilea ainl 
iieitr iiea«iie» piased an adanni^b ontor liy eacb otbtr ; aad 
tiure vas a pinimiaMBji Ancy and apgk ef to own iofi^aed) ji«i« 
: ptriorto what ggpiodiaiMr off fteaa the a p cia o t% or fiom poefiiea 
be«e and Aeaa cuMftdaiitiof thajnodemii by a piuiifMl iDdusiry 
and aervBa tantadaa. Hbcoiitimiux»V«Readriika]Pd.m%6iuf« 
icent ; hia lomgea *]ymif aBd> a d aqn a i> ; lua aantmc|it4| c^h^i^- 
mgmiSi t waj ci t fai ; iiaeBimwoiM Mliml and^Md^ hia nmn- 
bers mvioaatioid aaMiding ; 4«>A tJwt a a i cacU n d robtWe «f (;l«a- 
«oal wit, vbkhy ^iihaiit ttdnwtenifiL Md ^RBdadoOi ap^Ued 
^nragh hia ^fvii^n|;a« ^i«m do ieaa pctrtlMDt mi jagreei^l^/ 
Wm Fkitdm ia a conaniBiiiaiie tfagedf^ and the a^ceeaa ^ it 
xifm stt great ^ tbe moM aangnae ampeiAittioiiaof hia fimida 
could promise or iMiaaee. frh»immb^otwif^$9nA the oavir 
mon method of filling the hoi}^ are not always tkt sureat Daarkf 
^ judging what ^ncoimagei g eDt a play mfyto with | bait the geo^ 
•rosi^ of 9i\ the peracx^s of a refinedrfaete about town waa l^ 
inark^ble on this occasion ; and it must not be fergcHten how 
zealously Mr. Addison ^spoused his interest, with aH &^ fh* 
gant judgment and diffusive good nature bf wUchthat iiQsom'' 
plished gentleman and author is so justly valued b]F fia9^kin4. 
Bot as to Ph^drifi she has certamly mack a ftier figim imdet 
Mr. Smith*s conduct, upon the Engfish stage* iHm ^A^ Pi 
Rome or Athens ; and if she excels the Greek and {^tipi J^M^ 
4ra, I need not say she surpasaes the French cme^ though aodiel- 
Mflhed wUa whatever ffagito bfiutifi^ arid QiQvinK spftoe^ 
himself could give her. , . 
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No man had a juster nation of the difficulty of composing thax» 

Mr. Smith ; and he sometimes would create greater difficul- 
ties than he had reason to apprehend. Writing widi ease, 
what, as Mr. Wycherley speaks, may be easily written, moved 
his indignation. When he was writbg up<Mi a subject, he 
would seriously consider what* Demosthenes, Homer, Virgil, 
or Horace, if alive, would say upon that occasion, which whetted 
liim to exceed himself as well as others. Neveitheless, he 
could hot or would not finish several subjects he undertook ; 
which may be imputed either to the briskness of his ^cy, sdll 
hunting after new matter, or.to an occa^ontl indolence, which 
spleen and lasdtude brought upon him, which, of all hb foibles,' 
the world was least inclined to forgive. That this was not owing 
to conceit and vanity, or a fulness of himself, a frailty which has 
been imputed to no less men than Shakespeare and Jonson, is clear 
from hence ; because he left Hs works to the csidre disposal c€ 
bis friends, whose most rigorous censures he even courted and 
solicited, submitting to their animadveruons,.and the freedom they 
took with them, vrith an unreserved and jprudent rengnadon. 

I have seen sketches and rough draughts tS. some poems 
he designed, set out analydcaUy ; wherein the feble, structure, 
and coimection, the images, incidents, moral, episodes, and a 
great variety of ornaments, were so finely Isdd out, so well fitted 
to the rule» of art, and squared so exactly to the precedents of 
the ancients, that I have often looked on these poetical elements 
with the same concern with .which curious men are affected at 
the sight of the most entertaining remains and ruins of an an* 
dque figure or building. Thpse fragments of the learned, which 
some men have been so noud of . thejr pains in collecting, are 
useless rarides, without rorm and without life, when compared 
with these embryos, which wanted not spirit enough to preserve 
them ; so that I cannot help thinking that if some of them were 
to come- abroad, they would be as highly valued by the poets, as 
the sketches of Julio and Tidan are by the painters ; though 
there is nothing in them but a few outlines, as to the design and 
proportion. 

It must be confessed, that Mr|j|mith ha9%>me defects in his 
conduct, which those are most ap( to remember who could imi- 
tate him in nothing else. His free#>m willMiimsl^lf drew severer 
acknowledgments from ht^ than alji the i^Qe he ever provoke<!k 
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vps capable^of advancingj^ and he did pot scruple to give even 
his misformnes the hard name of £»ults ; but, if the world had 
half his good nature^ all the shady parts would be entirely struck 
out of his character. 

A roan, who, under poverty, calamities, and disappoit^tments 
could make so many friends, and those so truly valuable, must 
have just and noble ideas of the passion of fiiendship, in the sue- 
cess of which consisted the greatest, if not the only, happinesa of 
his. life. He knew very well what was due tu his Ikthf tliough 
fortune threw him short of it in every other cir€U!n^Pfcc of life* 
He avoided making any, though perhaps reiuionablc^ complaints 
•f her dbpensations, under which he had honour enough to be 
easy, without touching the favours she flung in his way when 
offerod to him at the price of a more durable reputation. He took 
care to have no dealings with mankind in which he could not be 
just ; and he desired to be at no other expense in his pretensions 
than that of intrinsic merit, which was the only burden and re- 
proach he ever brought upon his friends. He could say, as Hor- 
ace did of himself what I never yet saw translated. 

I t'-'-.w.. ., • A—Alco sum pauper in sere." j . 

At his coming to town, no man was moi^ surrounded by all 
those who really had or pretended to wit,' or more courted by the 
great men who had then a power and opportunity of encouraging 
arts and sciences, and gave proofs of their fondness for the name 
of patron in many instances, which will ever be remembered to 
their glory. Mr, Smith's character grew upon his friends by 
intimacy, and outwent the strongest prepossessions which had 
been conceived in his favour. Whatever quarrel a few sour 
xireaturds, whose obscurity is their happiness, may possibly have 
with the age, yet amidst a studied neglect and total disuse of all 
those ceremonial attendances, fashionable equipments, and ex- 
ternal recommendations, which are thought necessary introductions 
into the grande monde^ this gentleman was so happy as still to 
please ; and whilst the rich, the gay, the noble, and honourable, 
saw how much he excelled in vrit and learning, they easily for- 
gave him all other differences. Hence it was that both his ac- 
quadntance and retirements were his own free choice* What 
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Mr. Pfior oii86rvef 19011 « Tei7 g^osl cbmcte*! ^^ 
tkai moit (^hiafaidt^ brought their excm^ with thaif^ 

Those who blam^ hkiv moBtf ui^erstood h\m least^^ it bt%: 
the custom of the vulgar to charge an excess upon m6 i&Mt 
complaisant, aiid to form a chafracter hf the monaUc^ £tli«s^^ 
We sometimes spoiled an hoiirorcwoin^ good cooBfwiif* Wlieur 
only fortune is wanting to make a great name, that dingle ^^ 
tion can never pass \xpoR the be»t judges and most dquitabte-eb- 
Servers of^^nkind ; and when the time comes for the wolfid U 
spare the|||Pity, we may justly eidarge our demands upontkea) 
for their admiration. 

Some few years before his^at^he had enga^sd himsdf insist'* 
eral considerable undertakings fin all \idiich he had pr e|»i!ed tb» 
world to expectf mighty tlungs from him. I have seen abuvttifll' 
slieets c^ his English Pindar^ which exceeded &d^ thing of thai 
Idnd I could ever hope for in our own language. Hie had drswof 
e>nt the plan of a trage^ of list ktdy Jane Grey, and hiauH gODtf 
through several' scenes of i& But he' could not well have be* 
queathed thdt work to better hands th^ where, i hear, it ii^ at 
present lodged ; and the bare mention of two siich names may 
justify the largest expectations, and is sufficient to make the town 
an agreeable invitation. ^ 

His greatest ani} noblest undertaking was Longinm. He Bad 
finished an entire iranslation of the Sublime^ which he sent to Aid 
reverend Mr. Richard Parker, a friend of his, late of Mertbn 
cdlege, an exact critic in the Greek tongue, from whom it came 
to my hands. The French version of Dif onsieur jloiieau, thoi# 
truly valuable, was far short of it. He proposed a large addition 
to this work, of notes and observations of his own, with an entire 
system of the Art of Poetry, in three books, under the titles of 
thotightf diction^ stndjigure, I saw the last of these perfect, and 
in a fair copy, in which he showed^ prodigious judgment and 
reading ; and particularly had reformed the art of rhetoric, by re* 
ducmg that vast and confosed heap of terms, widi which sCldn'g 
succession of pedants had encumbered the world, to* a \erfn^' 
row compass, comprehenifing all that.was useibl and omameHlSd 
in poetry. Under each head and'ctiaptier, he iht^ded ttf tAt^ 
remarks upon aU the ancients and moderns^ ihefijtte^f t^ 
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Eiiglkb, Frenchi Spankb) and Italian poetsj and to note th^r 
tseveral beauties and defects* 

What remains of his works is left) as I am informed, in the 
bands of men of worth and judgment, who loved him. It cannot 
be supposed they would suppress any thing that was his, but out 
of respect to his memory, and for want of proper hands to fmi^ 
what so great a genius had begun. 

Such is the declamation of Oldisworth, written while his ad- 
miration was yet fresh, and his kindness warm ; and therefore 
such as, without any criminal purpose of deceiving, shows a 
strong desire to make the most of all favourable truth. I cannot 
much commend the performance. The praise is often indistinct, 
and the sentences are loaded with words of more pomp than use. 
There is little, however, that can be contradicted, even when a 
plainer tale comes to be told. s 



EDMUND NEALE, known by the name of Smith, was bom 
at Handley, the seat of the Lechmeres, in Worcestershire. The 
year of his birth is uncertain.* ,, 

He was educated at Westminster. It is known to have been 
the practice of Dr. Busby to detain those youths long at school 
of whom he had formed the highest expectations. Smith took his 
master's degree on the 8th. of July, 1696; he therefotc was 
.. probably admitted into the university in 1689, when we' may 
siMjpose him twenty years old. 

His reputation for literature in his college was such as has been 
told ; but the indecency and licentiousness of his behaviour drew 
upon him, Dec. 24, 1694, while he was yet only bachelor, a pub* 
He admonition, entered upon record, in order to his expulsion. 
Of this reproof the effect is not known. He was probably les? 
notorious. At Oxford, as we all know, much will be forgiven to 
literary merit; and of that he had exhibited sufficient evidence 
by his excellent ode on the death of the great orientalist. Dr. Po- 
cock, who died in 1691, and whose praise must have been writ* 
ten by Smith when he had been but two years m the university. 

• By bis epitaph he appear^ to have been forty two years old when he died. 
fie was consequently born in the yc^ar lfi€8. R. 
VOL.1. 43 * 
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This ode, which closed the second volume of the Muaa An-^ 
glkanis^ thoogh perhaps some objections may be made to its 
Ladnitj, is by far the best lyric compo^tion in that collection ; nor 
do I know where to find it equalled among the modem writers^ 
It expresses, with great felicity, images not classical in clasacal 
diction ; its digressions and returns have been deservedly recom- 
mended by Trapp as models for imitation. 

He had several imitations from Cowley. 

Testatup hinc tot sermo coloribns 
Quot tu, Pococki, disaimilis tui 

Orator effers, quot vicissim 

T« memores celebrare gaudent 

I will not commend the figure which makes the orator /rro- 
Tiounce the colours^ or give to colours memory and delight. I c(uotc 
it, however, as an imitation of these lines; 

j So many languages he had in store, 

1 That only fame shall speak of him in more. 

!' The ^mile by which an old man, retsUning the fire of his youth«< ; 
is compared to JEtna flaming through the snow, which Sxnith j^ 
has used with great pomp, is stolen from Cowley, however little \ 
worth the labour of conveyance. > 

He proceeded to take his degree of master of arts, July; 8t 
i696. Of the exercises which he performed on that occa^on, I 
have not heard any thing memorable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation ; for hecon-^ 
tinued to cultivate his mind, though he ^d not amend his ini||3r 
ulaiities; by which he gave so much ofience, that, April 24, 1700, 
the dean and chapter declared " the place of Mr. Smith void, he 
having been convicted of riotous behaviour in the house of Mr. 
Cole, an apothecary ; but it was referred to the dean when and 
upon what occasion the sentence should be put into execution.'' 

Thus tenderly was he treated ; the govemcws of his college 
could hardly keep him, and yet wished that he would not force 
them to drive him away. 

Some time afterward he assumed an appearance of decency ; 
in his own phrase, h&wfutemdiAm^eV^j having a de^re to obtain 
the censorship, an office of honour and some profit in the cd* 
lege ; but, when the election came^ the preference was givea to 
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Mr. FoulkeS) his iunior ; the same, I suppose, that joined with 
Freind in an edition of part of Demosthenes. -Th^ censor is 
a tutor ; and it was not thought proper to trust the superintend-, 
ence of others to a man who took so little care of himself. 

From this lime Smith employed his malice and his wit against 
the dean, Dr. Aldrich, whom he considered as the opponent of 
his claim. Of his lampoon upon him, I once heard a single 
line too gross to be repeated. 

But he was still a genius and a scholar, and Oxford was un- 
willing to lose him ; he was endured, with all his pranks and his 
vices, two years longer ; but on Dec. 20, 1705, at the instance 
of all the canons, the sentence, declared five years before, was put 
into execution. 

The execution was, I believe, silent and tender ; for one of his 
fHends, from whom I learned much of his lifej appeared not to 
know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he associated himself 
with the whigs, whether because they were in power, or because 
the tones had expelled him, or because he was a whig by prin- 
dLple, may perhaps be doubted. He was, however, caressed by 
men of great abilities, whatever were their party, and was sup- 
ported by the liberality of those who delighted in his conversa- 
tion. 

There was once a desi^, hinted at by Oldisworth, to have 
made him useful. One evening, as he was sitting with a friend 
at a tavem, he was called down by the waiter ; and, having staid 
A)me time below, came up thoughtful. After a pause, said he to 
his friend, "He that wanted me below was Addison, whose 
business was to tell me that a history of the revolution was 
intended, and to pvopose that I should imdertake it. I said, 
< What shall Ldo with the character of lord Sunderland ?* and 
Addison immediately returned, * When, Rag,' were you drunk 
last V and went away." 

Captain Rag was a name which he got at Oxford by his neg- 
ligence of dress. 

This story I heard from the late Mr. Clark of Lincoln's inn, 
'to whom \\ was told by the friend of Smith. 

Such scruples knight debar him from some profitable em- 
ployments ; but>, as they couM not deprive him of any real 
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esteem, they left, him many friends ; and no man was everb^tei* 
introduced to the theatre than he, who, hi that violent conflict of 
parties, had a prologue and epilogue from the first wits on 
either side. 

But learning and nature will now and then take different cours- 
es. His play pleased the critics, and the critics only. It was, 
as Addison has recorded, hardly heard the third night. Smith 
had indeed trusted entirely to his merit, had ensured no band of 
applauders, nor used any artifice to force success, and found that 
naked excellence was not sufficient for its own support. 

The play, however, was bought by Lintot, who advanced the 
price from fifty guineas, the current rate, to sixty ; and Halifax, 
the general patrcm, accepted the dedication. Smith's indolence 
kept him from writing the dedication till Lintot, after fruitless 
importunity, gave notice that he would publish the play without 
it. Now therefore it was written ; and Halifiix expected the 
author with his book, and had prepared to neward him with a 
place of three hundred pounds a year. Smith, by pride or cap- 
rice, or indolence, or bashfulness, neglected to attend him, though 
doubtless warned and pressed by his friends, and at last missed 
his reward by not going to solicit it. 

Addison has, in the Spectator, mentioned the neglect of 
Smith's tragedy as disgraceful to thje nation, and imputes it to 
the fondness for operas then prevailing. The authority of Ad- 
dison is great ; yet the voice of the people, when to please the 
people is the purpose, deserves regard. In this question, I can- 
not but think the people in the right. The feble is mytholog- 
ical, a story which we are accustomed to reject as false ; and the 
manners are so distant from our own, that we know them not 
from sympath]^, but by study ; the ignorant do not understand the 
action ; the learned reject it as a schoolboy's tale ; incredulus 
odi. What I cannot for a moment believe, I cannot for a mo- 
ment behold with interest or anxiety. The sentiments thus re- 
mote from life are removed yet further by the diction, which is 
too luxuriant and splendid for dialogue, and envelopes the 
thoughts rather than displays them. It is a scholar's play, such 
as may please the reader rather than the spectator j the ?vork of 
a vigorous and elegant mind, accustomed to please itse f with its 
own conceptions, but of little acquaintance with the course cX 
life. 
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Dennis tells us, in one of his pieces, that he hod oroe a de'^ 
sign to have written the tragedy of Fkstdra ; but was oonvinced 
that the actkm was too mythological. 

In 1709, a year after the exhibition of P^<f dra, died John Phil- 
ips, the friend and fellow collegian of Smith, who on that occa- 
sion, wrote a poem, which justice must place among the best el- 
egies which our language can show, an elegant mixture of fond- 
ness and admiration, of dignity and softness. There are some pas- 
sages too ludicrous ; but every human performance has its faults. 

This elegy it was the mode among his friends to purchase for 
a guinea ; and, as his acquaintance was numerous, it was a very 
ptt^table poem. 

Of his Pindar mentioned by Oldisworth, I have never othcr- 
' wise heard. His Longmua he intended to accompany ^ith some 
illustrations, mid had selected his instances of the /(Use sublime 
from the works of Blackmore. 

He resolved to try again the fortune of the stage, with the 
story of lady Jane Qrey. It is not unlikely that his experience 
of the inefficacy and incredibility of a mythological taie, might 
determine him to choose an action from the En^jUsh Histoiy, at 
no great distance from our own times, which was to end in a real 
event, produced by the operation of known characters. 

A subject will not easily occur that can give more opportu- 
nities of informing the understanding, for which Smith was un- 
questionably qualified, or for moving the passions, in which J 
suspect him to have had less power. 

Having formed his plan and collected materials, he declar, 
ed that a few months would complete his design ; and, that he 
might pursue his work with less frequent avocations, he was, in 
June, 1710, invited by Mr. George Ducket to his house at Gar- 
tham, in Wiltshire. Here he found such opportunities of indul- 
gence as did not much forwai'd his studies, and particularly" 
some strong ale, too delicious to b^ resisted. He ate and 
drank till he found himself plethoric ; and then, resolving to 
ease himself by evacuation, he wrote to an apothecary in the 
neighbourhood a prescription of a purge so forcible, that the 
apothecary thought it his duty to delay it till he had given notice 
of its danger. Smith, not pleased with the contradiction of a 
ehopmani and boastful of his own knowledge^ treated the notic« 
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with rude ccmtempty and swallowed his own medicine, which, 
in July, 1710, brought him to the grave. He was buried at 
Garthdm. 

Many years afterward, Ducket communicated to Oldmixon, 
the historian, an abcount, pretended to have been received from 
Smith, that Clarendon's History was, in its publication, corrupt- 
ed by Aldrich, Smahidge, and Atterbury ; and that Smith was 
employed to forge and insert the alterations. 

This story was published triumphantly by Oldmixon, and may 
be supposed to have been eagerly received ; but its progress 
was soon checked ; for, finding its way into the Journal of Trc- 
voux, it fell under the eye of Atterbury, then an exile in France 
who immediately denied the charge, with this remarkable par- 
ticular, that he never in his whole life had once spoken to Smith ;♦ 
his company being, as must be inferred, not accepted by those 
who attended to their characters. 

The charge was afterward very diligently refuted by Dr. 
Burton, of Eton, a man eminent for literature ; and, though not 
of the same party with Aldrich a(nd Atterbury, too studious of 
truth to leave them burdened with a false charge. The testi- 
monies which he has collected have convinced mankind that eith- 
er Smith or Ducket were guilty of wilful and malicious falsehood. 

This controversy brought into view those parts of Smith's life, 
which, with more honour to his name, might iiave been con- 
cealed. 

Of Smith I can yet say a little more. He was a man of such 
esUmation among his companions, that the casual erasures or 
praises which he dropped in conversation were considered, like 
, those of Scaliger, as worthy of preservation. 

He had great readiness and exactness of criticism, and by a 
cursory glance over a new composition would exactly tell all its 
faults and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading with great rapid- 
ity, and of retaining, with great fidelity what he so easily col- 
lected. 

• See Bishop Atterbury's ** Epistolary Correspondence," 1799. Vol. ID. 
pp. 126. 133. In the same work. Vol. I. p. 325, it appears that Smith wn 
at one time suspected by Atterbary to have been author of the " Tale oft 
Tub." N. ' 
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He therefore always knew what the present question required ; 
andy when his friends expressed their wonder at his acquisitions^ 
made in a state of apparent negligence and drunkenness, he 
never discovered his hours of reading or method of study, but 
involved himself in affected ^lence^ and fed his own vanity with 
their admiration and conjectures. 

One practice he had, which was easily observed ; if any thought 
or image was presented to his mind that he could use or im- 
prove, he did not suffer it to be lost ; but, amidst the jollity of a 
tavern, or in the warmth of conversation, very diligently cpm- 
mitted it to paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered two quires of hints for bis 
new tragedy ; of which Rowe, when they were put info hb hands^ 
could make, as he says, very little use, but which the collector 
considered as a valuable stock of materials. 

When he came to London, his way of life connected him with 
the licentious and dissolute ; and he affected the airs and gaiety 
of a man of pleasure ; but his dress was always deficient ; scho- 
lastic cloudiness still hung about him ; and his merriment was 
sure to produce the scorn of his companions. 

With all his carelessness, and all his vif es, he was one of the 
murmurers at fortune ; and wondered why he was suffered to 
be poor, when Addison was caressed and preferred ; nor would 
a very little have contented him ; for he estimated his wants at 
six hundred pounds a year. 

In his course of reading, it was particular that he had diligent- 
ly perused, and accurately remembered, the old romances of 
knighterrantry. ^ 

He had a high opinion of his own merit, and was something 
contemptuoiis in his treatment of those whom he considered as 
not qualified to oppose or contradict him. He had many frail- 
ties ; yet it cannot but be supposed that he had great merit who 
could obtain to the same play a prologue from Addison and an 
epilo'gue from Prior ; and who could have at once the patronage 
of Halifax and the praise of Oldisworth. 

For the power of communicating these minute memorials, I 
am indebted to my conversation with Gilbert Walmsley, late 
rcgisterer of the ecclesiastical court of Lichfield, who was ac- 
quainted both ^with Smith and Ducket ; and declared, that, if the 
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tale concerning Clarendon were forged, he should suspect Ducket 
of the falsehood ; *^ for Rag was a man of great veracity/* 

Of Gilbert Walmsley^ thus presented to my mmd, let me in* 
dulge myself in the remembrance. I knew him very early ; he 
was one of the first friends that literature procured me, and I 
hope that at least my gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a boy ; yet he 
never received my notions with contempt. He was a whig, with 
all the virulence and malevolence of his party ; yet difference cf 
opinion did not keep us apart. I honoured him» and he ^idur- 
ed me. 

He had mingled with the gay world, without exemptkui hxna 
its vices or its follies, but had never neglected the culdvation of 
his mind ; his belief of revelation was unahaken ; his leamhig 
preserved his principles ; he grew first regular, and then pious. 

His studies had been so various, that I am not able to name a 
man of equal knowledge. His acqusdntance with books was 
great ; and what he did not immediately know, he could at least 
tell where to find. Such was his amplitude of learning, and such 
his copiousness of communicadon, that it may be doubted whether 
a day now passes in widch I have not some advantage &om his 
friendship. 

At this man's table I enjoyed many cheerfiil and instructive 
hours, with companions such as are not often found ; with one 
who has lengthened, and one who has gladdened life ; with Dr. 
James, whose skill in physic will be long remembered ; and with 
David Garrick, whom 1 hoped to have gratified with this char- 
acter of our common friend ; but what are the hopes of man I I 
am disappointed by that stroke of death, which has eclipsed the 
g^ety of naticms^ and impoverished the public stock of harmless 
pleasure. 
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In the Uhruy at Qpcfiard is the foUowiag lu^rous analyus of 

Pococidui. 

VX AXJTOGRAPOJ. 

[Sent by the author to Mr. Urry.] 

OpuscuLtTM hoC) Hidberdarie amplissime, in lucem proferre 
hactenus distuli, judicii tui acumen subveiitus magis quam bi- 
pennU* Tandem aliquando od^i banc ad te mitto subUmemy 
tenNram, flebilem, suavemy qnalem demnm divinusy si Musis va- 
carety aoipsitset Oastrelhis ; adeo scilicet sublimem ut inter le- 
gendum dormire, adeo flebilem ut ridere velis. Cujus elegan- 
Am ut m^us inspicias, versuum ordinem & materiam breviter 
leferam. 1""» versus dc duobus prsliis decantatb. 2*» fc 3»« 
de Loduoin^o, cuniculis subterraneis, saxis, ponto, hostibus, 8c 
Asift. 4*» & 5** de catenis, sudibusy uncis, draconibus, tigii- 
bus, fc crocodilis. d«, 7», 8», 9«, de Gomorrha, de Babylone, 
Bab^ k, quodam domi sux peregrino. lO^^ aliquid de quo- 
^m Pocockio. !1», 12», de Syrift, Solymi. 13«, 14«, de 
Hose&, & quercuy & de juvene quodam valde sene. 15% 16*, 
de JExnkj & quomodo ^tna Poa)cldo sit valde similis. IT^y 
IS*"*, de tuba, astro, umbra, flammis, rotif, Pocockio non neglec- 
to. Cxtera de Christiariis, Ottoroanis, Babyloniis, Arabibus, Sc 
gravissima agrorum melancholia ; de Caesare Flacco^ Nestore, 
& tniserando juvenis cujusdam florendsslmi fato, anno setatis suae 
centeumo praematur^ abrepti. Quae onmia cum accurate ex- 
penderis, necesse est ut oden banc meam admiranda plan^ vari- 
etate constare fiitearis. Subit6 ad Batavos profidscor, lauro ab 
illis donandus. Prius yerft Pembrochienses toco ad certamen 
Poeticum. Vale. 

lUustrissima tua deosculor crura. 

E. Smith, 

* Pro Flacco, animo paolo attentiore^ icriptissem Marone, 
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Of Mr. Richard Duke I can find few memorials. He was 
bred at Westminster* and Cambridge ; and Jacob relateS) that 
he was some time tutor to the duke of Richmond. 

He appears from his writings to have been not ill qualified for 
poetical compositions ; and being conscious of his powers, when 
he left the university, he intisted himself among the wits. He 
was the familiar friend of Otwaj ; and was engaged, among 
otber popular names, in the translations of Ovid and Juvenal. In 
his Reviewy though unfinished, are some vigorous lines. His 
poems are not below mediocrity ; nor have I found much in them 
to be praised.t ^ 

With the wit he seems to have shared the dissoluteness of the 
times ; for some of his compositions are such as he must have 
reviewed with detestation in his later days, when he published 
those sermons which Felton has commended. 

Perhaps, like some other foolish young men, he rather talked 
than lived viciously, in an age when he that would be thought a 
wit was afraid to say his prayers ; and, whatever might have 
been bad in the first part of his life, was surely condemned and 
reformed by his better judgment. 

In 1683, being then master of arts, and fellow of Trinity col- 
lege in Cambridge, he wrote a poem cm the marriage of the ladjr 
Amie with George prince of Denmark. 

* He vas admitted there in 1670 ; was elected to Trinity college, Canvs 
bridge, in 1675 ; and took his master's deg;ree*tn 1682. N. 

f Thej make a part of a volume pahlished hy Tonson in 8to. 171f , coii# 
taining the poems of the earl of Roseommon and the duke of Buckbgham'f 
Essay onfroetrj ; hdt were first pahlished in Dryden't Aj[is«e)Jgny^ la wer^ 
XLoat, if not allf of die poems ia that collection* H. 
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He then took m^ere ;* and, being made prebendaiy of Gbac- 
ester^ became a proctxNr in convoca&m for that churchy and chap- 
lain to queen Anne. 

In 1710, he was presented by the bishop of Winchester to the 
wealthy living of Witney in Oxfordshire, which he enjoyed but 
a few months. On February 10^ 17 lO-l 1, having returned from 
an entertainment, he was found dead the next morning. His 
death is mentiimed in Swift's Journal. - . ^ . 

* He wag presented to the rectory of BUby in Leteestenhire» ia 16ir<4 ; 
andobtaincd a prebend at Gloucester in 16S8. N. 
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KING. 



William king was bom in LonAm in 1663 ; the son of 
Ezekiel King,, a gentleman. He was allied to the family of 
Clarendon. 

From Westminster school, where he was a scholar on the 
foundation under the care of Dr. Busby, he was at eighteen elect"* 
ed to Christchurch, in 1681 ; where he is said to have prose- 
cuted his studies with so much intenseness and activity, that 
before he was eight years standing he had read over, and made 
remarks upon, twenty two thousand odd hundred books and man*' 
uscripts.* The books were certainly not very long, the manu« 
sciipts not very difficult, nor the remarks very large ; for the 
calculator will find that he despatched seven a day for every day 
of his eight years ; with a remnant that more than satisfies most 
other students. He took his degree in the most expensive man^ 
ner, as a grand comfiounder ; whence it is inferred that he inher- 
ited a considfsrable fortune* 

In 1688, the same year in which he was made master of arts^^ 
he published a confutation of Varillas's account of WicklifF; 
and, engaging in the study of the civil law, became doctor, in 
1692, and was admitted advocate at doctors commons. 

He had already made some translations from the French, an<^ 
written some humorous and satirical pieces; when, in 1694)^ 
Molcsworth published his Jccount of Denmark^ in which he treats 
the Danes and their monarch with great contempt ; and takes* 
the opportunity of insmuating those wild principles, by which he 
supposes liberty to be establisned, and by whi<^"his adversaries 
suspect that all subordination and government is endangered. 

This book offended prince George ; and the Danish minister 
l^sented a memoiial against it The principles of its author 

•This i%|»e«ral^lys <<Adyersaria»" printed in his works, edit. 1776^ 
Svoli, a 
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did not please Dr. King ; and therefore he undertook to confiitc 
part, and laugh at the rest. The controversy is now forgotten ; 
and books of this kind seldom live long, when interest and resent- 
ment have ceased. 

In 1697, he mingled in the controversy between Boyle and 
Bentley ; and was one of those who tried what wit could perform* 
in opposition to learning, on a question which learning only 
could decide. 

In 1699, was published by him A Journey to Lond(m^ after the 
method of Dr. Martin Lister, who had published A Journey to 
Paris. And, in 1700, he satirized the royal society, at least 
sir Hans Sloane their president, in two ^alogues, entitled The 
Transactioner. 

Though he was a regular advocate in the courts of civil and 
canon law, he did not love his profession, nor indeed any kind of 
business which interrupted his voluptuary dreams, or forced him 
ta rouse from that indulgence in which only he could find delight. 
His reputation as a civilian was yet mainttdned by his judgments 
in the courts of delegates, and raised very high by the address 
and knowledge which he discovered in 1700, when he defended 
the earl of Anglesea agsdnst his lady, afterward dutchess of Buck- 
inghamshire, who sued for a divorce, and obtained it. 

The expense of his pleasures, and neglect of business, had now 
lessened his revenues ; and he was willing to accept of a settle- 
ment in Ireland, where, about 1702, he was made judge of the 
admiralty, commissioner of the prizes, keeper of the records in 
Birmingham's tower, and vicar general to Dr. Marsh, the primate. 

But it is vain to put wealth within the reach of him who will 
not stretch out his hand to take it. King soon found a fiiend, as 
idle and thoughtless as himself, in Upton, one*of the judges, 
who had a pleastUit house called Mountown, near Dublin, to which 
King frequentFy retired ; delighting to neglect his interest, for- 
get his cares, and desert his duty. 

Here he wrote Mully of Mountown^ a poem ; by which, though 
fanciful readers in the pride of sagacity have given it a political 
interpretation, was meant originally no more than it expressed, 
as it was dictated only by the author's delight in the quiet^ of 
Mountown, * , 
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In 1T08, when lord Wharton was sent to govern Ireland, King 
tetumed to London, with his poverty, his idleness, and his wit ; 
and published some essays, called U%efxd Transactions, His 
Voyage to the Island qf Cajamai is particularly commended. He 
then wrote The Art ofLorvcy a poem remarkable, notwithstanding 
its title, for purity of sentiment ; and in 1709 imitated Horace in 
• an Art (if Cookery^ which he published, with some letters to Dr. 
Lister. 

In 1710, he appeared, as a lover of the church, on the side of 
Sacheverell ; and was supposed to have concurred at least in the 
projection of The Examiner. His eyes were open to all the op- 
erations of whiggism ; and he bestowed som^ strictures upon 
Dr. Kennet's adulatory sermon at the funeral of the duke of 
Devonshire. 

The History of the Heathen Godsj a book composed for schools) 
was written by him in 1710. The work is useful, but might 
have been produced without the powers of King. The next year, 
he published Rufinus^ an historical essay ; and a poem, intended 
to dispose the nation to think as he thought of the duke of Marl- 
borough and his adherents. 

In 1711, competence, if not plenty, was again put into his ^ 
power. He was, without the trouble of attendance, or the mor- 
tification of a request, made gazeueer. Swift, Freind, Prior, 
and other men of the same party, brought him the key of the 
gazetteer*s office. He was now again placed in a profitable em- 
ployment, and agsdn threw the benefit away. An act of insolven- 
cy ma4e his business at that time particularly troublesome ; and 
he would not wsdt dll hurry should be at an end, but impatiently 
resigned it, and returned to his wonted indigence and amuse- 
ments. • ^ 

One of his amusements at Lambeth, where he resided, was 
to mortify Dr. Tenison, the archbishop, by a public festivity, on 
the surrender of Dunkirk to Hill ; an event with which Teni- 
son's political bigotry did not suffer him to be delighted. King 
was resolved to counteract his suUenness, and at the expense of 
a few barrels of ale filled the neighbourhood with honest merri- 
ment. 

In the autumn of 1712, Kis healdi declined ; he grew weaker 
by degrees^ and died on Chdgimas day. Though his life had 
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not been mthout irreg^lEtfityy hb principles were pmt x(Qdt>r« 
thodoZ) and his desAh was [nous. 

After thb relation, it will be naturally supposed that his poens 
were rather the amusements of idleness than efforts of sHldy; 
that he endeavoured rather to divert than astom^ ; that Us 
thoughts seldom aspired to sublimitf ; and that, if his verse was 
c»sy and his ims^es fiuniliar, he attained what he denred. Wi 
purpose is to be meny ; but, perhaps, to enjoy his mirth, it vasf 
be sometimes necessary to tliSidL weH of his opunons.^ 

* Dr. Johnson appears to have made but little use of tlie life of Dp. Ka{^ 
prefixed to his ** Works, in 3 toIs," 1776, to which it may not be imperti* 
nent to refer the reader. His talent for humour ought to be praised in ti^ 
l^est terms. In ^tuit at least he yielded to none of his eontemponries. C* 



SPRAT. 



Thomas sprat was bom in 1636, at Tallaton, in Devon- 
shire, the son of a clergyman ; and having been educated, as^ 
tells of himself, not at Westminster or Eton, but at a little school 
by the churchyard side, became a commoner of Wadham college 
in Oxford in 1651; and, being chosen scholar next year, pro- 
ceeded through thensual academical course ; and in 1657, be- 
came master of arts. He obtained a fellowship, and commenced 
poet. 

In 1659, his poem on the death of Oliver was published, with 
those of Dryden and Waller. In his dedication to Dr. Wilkins, 
he appears a very willing and liberal encomiast, both of the living 
and the dead. He implores his patron's excuse of his verses* 
both as falling " so infinitely below the fiill and sublime genius 
of that excellent poet who made this way of writing free of our 
nation," and being " so little equal and proportioned to the renown 
of the prince on whom they were written ; such great actions and 
lives deserving to be the subject of the noblest pens and most 
divine fancies," He proceeds ; " Having so long experienced 
your care and indulgence, and been formed, as it were, by your 
own hands, not to entitle you to any thing which my meanness 
produces, would be not only injustice, but sacrilege.** 

He published, the same year, a poem on the filague of Athena ; 
a subject of which it is not easy to say what could recommend 
it. To these he added afterward a poem on Mr. Cowley's death. 

After the restoration hef took orders, and by Cowley's recom- 
mendation was made chaplain to the duke of Buckingham, whom 
he is said to have helped in writing 7%e Rehearsal, He was 
likewise chaplain to the king. 

VOL. I. 45 
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As he was t&e fkvomrke df W&kins, 8t whose house begaft 
those philosophical conferences and inquiries, which in time pro* 
dnced the royal society, he was consequently engaged in the same 
studies, and became <me of the fellows ; and when, after their in- 
eorporadcxi, something seemed necessary to recoiic]^ the pidn 
lie to the new institution, he undertook to write its Mstory, which 
he published in 1667. This is one of the few books wldch se* 
lection of sentiment and elegance of diction hare been ab|e to 
preserve, though written upon asid>J€ctfluxsffidtrai^itory. The 
History of the Rofsl Society is now r«id, not with the wirii tft 
tepw what they were tlien doing, but how their transacUons are 
cxiubited by Sprat* 

In the next year he published ObaervatumB on Sorbiere's Fluy* 
age into England, in a letter io Mr, Wren. This is a work not 
ill performed ; but perhaps rewarded with at least its full pro- 
portion of pnuse. , 

In 166a, he publblied Cowle3r's Latin poems, and prefixed in 
Latin the life of the author ; which he afterward amplified, aod 
placed before Cowley's English works, which were by will com' 
mitted to his care* 

Ecclesiastical benefices now fell fast upon him. In 1668, he 
became a prebendary of Westminster, and had afterward the 
church of St. Margaret adjoining to the abbey. He was,iD 1680, 
made canon of Wiiulsor ; in. 1 683, dean of Westminster ; and in 
1684, bishop of Rochester. 

The court having, thus a clsdm to his diUgence and gratitude, 
be was required to write the history of the ryehouse plot ; and 
in 1685, published A true account and declaration of the Horrid 
conspiracy agaimt the late kingy Ma present majesty y andtfieprtir 
ent gcrvemment ; a performance which he thought convenient, 
after the revoluticm, to extenuate and excuse. -^ 

« The same year, being clerk of the closet to the king, he was 
made dean of the chapel royal ; and, the year afterward, receired 
the last proof of his master's confidence, by being appointed one 
of the comnoissioners for ecclesiasdcal afiairs. On the critical 
day when the declaration distinguished the true sons of the 
church of England, he stood neuter, and permitt^ it to be read 
ac Westminster; but pressed none to violate his coosdencev 
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«acl when the Ushop (^ London was toought before them, gave 
ills voice in his favour. 

Thus £aiT he suffered inlerest or obedience to cany Ifka ; but 
further he refused to go. When he found that the powers of 
the ecclesiastical commission were to be exercised against those 
who had re&sed the dedaiatioii, he wrote to the lords, and other 
* commissioners, a formal profesuon of his unwilMngoess to exer- 
cise that authority any longer, and withdrew himself from them, 
"^ After thejr had read his letter, they adjourned for ux months, and 
' BCiffcely ever met afterward. 

When king James was frighted away, and a new government 
was to be settled, Sprat was one of those who considered, in a 
conference, the great quesdon, whether the crown was vacant, 
and manfully spoke in &vour of his old master* 

He comfdied, however, with the»ew «stabli^ment, and was 
left unmolested ; but, in 1692, a strange attack was made upon 
liim hf one Robert Young and Steph^i Blackhead, both men ^ 
convicted of in&mous crimes, and both, when the scheme was 
lai^ prisoners in Newgate. These men dnew up an association, 
in which they whose names were st^cribed declared their resr- 
olutioa to restore king James, to seize the princess -of Orange 
dead or alive, and to be ready, with thirty thousand men 4o meet 
king James when be should land. To this they put the names 
of Sancroft, Sprat, Marlborough, Salisbury, and otliers. The 
copy of Dr. Sprat's name was obtained l^ a fic^tious request, 1» 
which an answer in Ma own hand was desired. Hb hand was 
copied so well, (hat he ccmfessed it might have deceived himself. 
Blackhead, who had carried the letter, being s^t again with a 
plausible message, was very curious to see the house, and par- 
ticularly importunate to be let into the study ; where, as is sup- 
posed, he designed to leave the association. This, however, was 
denied him ; and he dropped it in a flowerpot in the parlour. 

Young now laid an information before the privy council ; and 
24ay 7, 1693, the bishop was arrested, and kept at a messenger's 
«nder a strict guard eleven days. His house was searched, and 
directions were given that the flowerpots should be inspected. 
The messengers, however, missed the room in which the paper 
^vas left. Blackhead went therefore a third time ; and finding 
^is paper where he had left it, brought it aws^. ■ 
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The bishq>> having been enlai^edf wasi od Jone the lOth. fl^ 
I3th^exainmed again before the privy council, and confronted 
with his accusers. Young persisted, with the most obdurate 
impudence, against the strongest evidence ; bat the resolution 
of Blackhead by degrees gave way. There remained at tiist no 
doubt of the bishop's innocence, who, with great prudence and 
diligence, traced the progress, and detected the characters^ the 
two informers, and published an account of his own examinatkai 
and deliverance ; which made such an impression upcfii hkn, 
that he^commemorated it through life by a yearly day of thanks^* 
giving. 

With what hope, or what interest, the villains had contrked 
an accusation which they must know themselves utterly unable 
to prove, was never discovered. 

After this, he passed his days in the quiet exercise of his fonc- 
tion. When the cause of Sacheverell put the pul^c in commo- 
tion, he honestly ^>peared^anuH)g the friends of the chuich. He 
lived to his seventy ninth year, and died May 30, 1713. 

Burnet is not very favourable to his memory ; but he and Bur* 
net were old rivals. On some public occasion they both preadi' 
ed before the house of commons. There prevailed ki those days 
an mdecent custom ; when the preacher touched any favourite 
topic in a manner that delighted his audience, their approbaddb 
vrsiB expressed by a loud hum continued in proportion to di^ 
zeal or pleasure. When Burnet preached, part of his congre- 
gation hummed so loudly and so long, ths^ he sat dowis to ^joy 
it, and rubbed hb facb with his handkerchief. When Sprat 
preached, he likewise was honoured with the like animating hum ; 
but he stretched out his hand to tiie congregation, and cried, 
" Peace, peace, I pray you, peace.** 

This I was told in my youth by my Either, an old man, who 
had been no careless observer of the passages of those times. 

Bumet*s semton, says Sahnon, was remarkal^e for sedition, 
and Sprat's for loyalty. Burnet had the thanks of the house ; 
Sprat had no thanks, but a good living from the king ; which, he 
said, was of as much vi^ue as the thanks of the commons. 

The works of Sprat, besides his few poems, are, The History 
of the Royal Society, The Life of Cowley, The Answer to Sor- 
biere, The History of the Ryehouse I^t^ The Relation of Jih 
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own Examination, and a volume of sermons. I have heard it 
observed, with great justness, that every book b of a different 
kind, and that each has its distinct and characteristical excel- 
lence. 

My business is only with his poems. He considered Cowley 
as a model ; and supposed that, as he was imitated, perfection 
was approached. Nothing, therefore^ but Pindaric liberty was 
to be expected. There is in his few producdons no want of 
such conceits as he thought excellent ; and of those our judg- 
ment may be settled by the first that appears in his praise of 
Cromwell, where he says, that Cromwell's << fame, like man» 
*will grow white as it grows old/* 



HALIFAX. 



The Kfe of the earl of Halifax was properly that of an artful 
and active statesman, employed in balancing parties, contriving' 
expedients, and combating opposition, and exposed to the vicis^ 
situdes of advancement and degradation ; but in this cdlection, 
poetical merit is the claim to attention ; and the account which 
is here to be expected may properly be proportioned not to his 
influence in the state, but to his rank among the writers of verse. 

Charles Montague was bom April 16, 1661, at Horton, in 
Northamptonshire, the son of Mr. George Montague, a younger 
son of the earl of. Manchester, He was educated first in the 
country, and then removed to Westminster ; where, in 1677, he 
was chosen a king's scholar, and recommended himself to Busby 
by his felicity in extemporary epigrams. He contracted a ver^ 
intimate friendship with Mr. Stepney ; and, in 1683, when Step- 
ney was elected at Cambridge, the election of Montague being 
not to proceed till the year following, he was afraid lest by being 
placed at Oxford he might be separated from his companion^ 
and therefore solicited to be removed to Cambridge, without 
waiting for the advantages of another year. ^ 

It seems indeed time to wish for a removal ; for he was al- 
ready a schoolboy of one and twenty. 

His relati(Mi, Dr. Montague, was then master of the college? 
in which he was placed a fellow commoner, and todL him under 
his particular care. Here he commenced an acquaintance with 
the great Newton, which continued through his life, and vras at 
last attested by a legacy. 

In 1685, his verses on the death of king Charles made such 
an impression on the earl of Dorset, that he was invited to town, 
and introduced by that universal patron to the other wits. la 
1687) he joined with Prior in Th& City Mouse and Country^ 
Mbtiafj a burlesque of Dryden*s IBnd mid Panther, H© signed 
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the invitation to the prince of Orange, and sat in the convention. 
He about the same time married the countess dowager of 
Manchester, and intended to have taken enters ; but afterward 
altering his purpose, he purchased for Meen hundred pounck, 
the place of one of the clerks of the cotmcil. 

Ah&t he had written his epistle cm the victwy of the Boyne, 
his patron Dorset introduced htm to king William, with this ex- 
pression 5 " Sir, I have brought a mouse im wait on your majesty." 
To which the king is said to havefreplied, ^ You do weUto pbtnte 
in the way of making a man of him ;'' and ordered him^pen^n 
of five hundred poiHids. This story, however curr^t, seems to 
have been made after the ev^it. The king's answer implies a 
greater acquaintance with our proverbial and ftimiUar dic^ 
than king William could posi^y have attained* 

In 1691, being member of the house of commons, he argiKd 
warmly in favour of a law to grant the as^tance of cmmsel in 
trials for Ugh treason ; and, In the midst of his ^>eech, i&dling mto 
some confi^on, was for a while silent ; but, ii^overkig limsel^ 
observed, << how reasonable it was to alk>w counsel to men called 
as criminals before a court of justice, when it appeared hem 
much the presence of that assembly could disconcert one of 
thw own body/'* 

After this he rose &iA into honours and employments, beii^ 
made one of the commissioners of the treasury, and called to the 
privy council. In 16t)4, he became chancellor oi the exche- 
quer ; and the next year engaged in the great attem^of there^ 
coinage, which was in two years happily completed. In 1 696, he 
projected the general /undy and raised the credit of the exche* 
quer ; and, after inquiry concerning a grant of Irish crown landi, 
it was determkied by a vote of the c(»nmons> that Charles Mon- 
tague, esquire, had deserved Ma majesty* ejirvowr. In 1 698, bdng 

• Mr. Reed observes that this anecdote is related by Mr. Walpole, in his 
Catalogue of royal and noble authors, of the earl of Shaftesbury, author of 
the Characteristics, but it appears to me to be a mistake, if we are i* 
understMid that the words w^re spoken by Shaftesbury at this time, when he 
had no seat in the house of commons ; nor did the bill pass at thU time^ 
being thrown out by the house of lords. It became a law in the 7th. Wil- 
liam, -when Halifax and Shaftesbury both had seats. The editors of the Biog- 
raphia Britannica adopt Mr. WSlpole's story, but they are not speakisg Of 
this period. The story first appeared in the life of lord ii«l^^ rutiHahnil 
In 1715. C. ' . ' 
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advanced to the first cominisdoQ of the treasuty, he was a^;>oint* 
ed one of the regency in the king's sd>sence ; the next fear he 
urn* made auditor of the/exchequery and the year after created 
haran Hali£suc. He was however inofieached by the commons ; 
hut the articles were dismissed by the lords. 

At.the acceaucm of queen Anne he was dismissed from the 
eoiuici! ; and in the first pariiament of hei^ reign was again at- 
tacked bf the conunon% aed again escaped by the protection of 
the lords* in 17049 be wrote an answer to Bromley's speech 
agiunst occasional conformity. He headed the inquiry into the 
danger of the church. In 1706, he proposed and negotiated the 
union wkh Scotland ; and when the elector <^ Hanover had re- 
ceived the ^rter^ after the aa had passed for securing the pro- 
testant succession, he was ^ipdoted to cany the ensigns of the 
order to the electoral court . He sat as one of the judges of 
Sacheverell ; but voted fi>r a mild sei^^oe. Being now no lon- 
ger in &vour9 he ooDtrived to obtain a wnt for .summoning the 
electoral prince tp pariiament as duke of Cambridge. 

At the queen's death he was «4>pQiated on^ of the reg^ents ; 
and 9^ the acc6Bsi<Hi of George the fiifst was made iearl of Halt* 
fex, knight of the garter, and first commisaioner of the treas- 
ury, with a grant to his nephew of the revenaon of the auditor- 
ship of the exchequer. M(»^ was not to be had, and thfe he 
kept but a little while ; for, on the 19th. of May, 1715, he died 
of an inflammation of his lungs. 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron of poets, it will be 
readily believed that the woi^ would not miss of celebration. 
Addison began to praise him early, and was followed or accom- 
panied by other poets ; perhaps by almost all, except Swift 
and Pope, who forbore to flatter him in his life, and after his 
death spoke of him, Swift with slight censure, and Fg^g in the 
character of Bufo with acriiaonious c(»)tempt ' ^ 

He was, as Pope says, " fed with dedications ;*' for Tickell 
affirms that no dedicator was unrewarded. To charge all un- 
merited praise with the guilt of flattery, and to suppose that the 
encomiast always knows and feels the fidsehood of his assenions, 
is surely to discover great ignorance of human natui*e and human 
li£e« In determinations depending not 9n rules, but on expe- 
rience and ^mparison, judgm^t is always in some degree 
VOL. I. 46 \ 
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subject to affDCtatkn. Very near to adnuratioD it the mh ti 
admire. 

Every man willingly gi? es value to thei^ruae which hereoeive^ 
and conMders the sentence paased in his fim>ur as the seobeocerf 
discernment. We admire in a friend tliat understandng wUch 
selected us for confidence ; we adnure moret in a patron, that 
judgment whichy instead of scattering bounty indiscriminatdf) 
directed it to us ; and, if tlie patron be an author, those perform* 
ances wUch gratitude forbids us to Uanie, aifectien wil eia^f 
di^)ose us to exah. 

To these prejudices, hardly culpable, interest adik a powa* 
sdwi^s operating, though not always, because not tvfflingty^ pe^ 
ceived. The modesty of praise wears gradually away ; andperw 
haps the pride of patronage may be in time so increased, tfait 
modest prsuse vnil no longer please. 

Many a blandishment was practised upon HaHfiEa, which he; 
would nevor have knovm, had he had no other attractions than 
those of his poetry, <tf which a short time Ittfs wkhered the bem^ 
ties. ItwouldnowbeeBteemednohonour,by acontrtbutortothe 
monthly bundles of verses, to be toki,^ tfiat, in strains either ftndl'' 
far or aolemn, he^sings fike Montagne. 



PARNELL. 



The life of Dr. Pabitul is a task which I should very wiU« 
ingly decline, dnce it has been lately written l^ Goldsmith, a 
aoaa of audi vmety of powers, and such felicity <^ performattce, 
tiiat he always seemed to do best that which he was doing ; a 
man who had the art of being minute without tediousness, and 
gCBend wkhottt eonfiision ; whose language was odious with*- 
i^t exuberance, exact without constraint, and easy wkhout weak* 



What such an author has told, who would tell again ? I have 
made an abstract feom his larger narrative ; and have this grati- 
fication from my attempt, ths^ it gives meanoi^ortuntty of pay- 
lag doe tribute to the mcmorj of CMdsmitb. 

Thomas Pa&hxll was the son of a commonwealthsmah of 
the same name, who, at the restoratiiH), left Congleton in Chesh- 
ire, where the femily had been established for several centuries, 
and, setthng in Ireland, purchased an estate, which, with his lands 
m Cheshire descended to the poet, who was bom at Dublin in 
1679 ; and, after the usual education at a grammar school, was 
at the age of thirteen, admitted into the college, where, in 1700, 
he became master of arts ; and was the same year orddned^ 
deacon, though under the cancmical age^ by a dispensaticm ftt>m 
the lushop of Deny. 

About three years afterward he was made a priest ; and in 
1705 Dr. Ashe, the bishop of Clogher, conferred upon him the 
archdeaccHuy of Clogher. About the same time he married 
Mrs. Anne Minchin, an amiable lady, by whom he had two 
sons, who (Sed young, and a daughter who long survived him. 

At the ejecdon of the whigs, in the end of queen Anne's reign^ 
Paraell was persuaded to change his party, not without much 
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censure from those irhom he forsook, and was received bj 
the new ministry AS a valuable reinforcement. When the earl 
of Oxford vi^as told that Dr. PameU viraited among the crowd in 
the outer room, he went, by the persua^on of Swift, with bis 
treasurer's staff in his hand, to inquire for hina, and to lud him 
welcome ; and, as may be inferred from Pope's dedication, ad- 
mitted him as a fevourite companion^ to hb convivial hours, bq^ 
as it seems often to have happened in those tiroes to the hws^ 
ites of the great, without attention to his fortune, whichy howeiei) 
was in no great need of improvement. 

Pamell, who did not want ambition or vanity, was. desirous l» 
make himself conspicuous, and to show how worthy he was oC 
high preferment. As he thought him»elf qualified to become t 
popular preacher, he displayed his elocution with great sucoes 
in the pulpits of London ; but the queen's death pitting an aMLto 
his expectations, abated his diligence ; and Pope represents W 
as falling from that time into intemperance of win^. That in 
his latter life he was too much a lover of the botUe, is not de- 
nied ; but I have heard it imputed to a cause more likely to 
obtain forgiveness from mankind, the untimely death of a darling 
son ; or, as others tell, the loss of his wife, who died, 1713, in 
the midst of his expectations. 

He vras now to derive every future addition to his prefe^ 
ments from his personal interest with his private friends, and he 
was n6t long unregarded. He was warmly recomnaended bf 
Swift to archbishop King, who gave him a prebend in 1713 ; snd 
in May 1716, presented him to the vicarage of Fingiass in the 
diocese of Dublin, worth four hundred pounds a year. Such 
notice from such a man inclines me to believe, that the vice of 
which he has been accused ^as nbt gross, or not notorious. 

But his prosperity did not last long. His end, whatever was 
its cause, was now approaching. He enjoyed his preferment 
little more than a year ; for in July, 1717, in his thirty eighth 
year, he died at Chester on his way to Ireland. 

He seems to have been one of those poets who take tielig^ht 
in writing. He contributed to the papers of that time, and prob- 
ably published more than he owned* He left many coinqpo^- 
tions behind him, of which Pope selected those which he thoii^ht 
bes^> and dedicated them to the e^rl of Oxford. Of these G^iA* 
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smith has given an opinion, and his criticism it is seldom safe to 
contradict. He bestows just praise upon The rise of Woman^ The 
Fairy TaUy and the Pervigilium Veneris ; but has very properly 
remarked that in The Battle of Mce and Frogs^ the Greek names 
have not in English their original effect. 

He tells us, that 7^ J5ooA: fTorm is borrowed ifrom Bczar 
but he should have added, with modem applications ; and, when i 
he discovers that Gay Bacchua is translated from AugureUusy he 
ought to have remarked that the latter part is purely Pamell*s. 
Another poem. When Sfiring cornea ony is, he says, taken from 
the French. I would add, that the description of Barrenness^ in 
his verses to Pope, was borrowed from Secundus ; but lately 
searching for the passage, which I had formerly read, I could 
not find it. The Mght piece on Death is indirectly preferred by 
Goldsmith to Gray's Churchyard ; but, in my opinion, Gray has 
the advantage of dignity, variety, and originality of sentiment* 
He observes, that the story of the Hermit is in Morels Dialogues 
and HoweWs Letters^ and supposes it to have been originally 
Arabian, 

GoWsmith has not taken anynotice o'iiht Elegy to the old Beau^ 
tyy which is perhaps the meanest ; nor of the Allegory on Man^ 
the liappiest of PamelPs performances ; the hint of the Hymn to 
Contentment I suspect to have been borrowed from Cleiveland. 

The general character of Pamell is not great extent of com-* 
prehension, or fertilit}' of mind. Of the little that appears still 
less is his own. His praise must be derived from the easy sWeet* 
ness of his diction ; in his verses there b more happiness than 
pains ; he is sprightly without effort, and always delights, though 
he never ravishes ; every thing is proper, yet every thing seems 
casual. If there is some appearance of elaboration in the Her-* 
. mity the narrative, as it is less* airy, is less pleasing. Of his 
other composidons it is impossible to say whether they are the 
productions of nature, so excellent as not to want the help of 
art, or of art so refined as to resemble nature. 

This criticism relates only to the pieces published by Pope. 
Of the large appendages which I find in the last edition, I can 
only say, that I know not whence they came, nor have ever in- 
quired whither they are going. They stand upon tlie faith of 
the compilers. 

* Dr. Warton aski, << less tluai ivhat V* £. 
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Samuel garth was of a good fimiljr in Yorkshire) snd 
£x)m some school in his own country became a student at Peter- 
house in Cambridge, Where he resided till he became doctor ci 
I^ysic on July the 7th. 1691. He was examined before the col- 
lege at London on March the 13th. 1692, and admitted fellowy 
July 26th. 1693. He was soon so much disdnguished, by his 
conversaticm and accomplishments, as to obtain very extensive 
practice ; and, if a pamphlet of those times maybe credited, had 
the favour and confidence of one party, as Radcliffe had of the 
other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of benevolence ; and it is 
just to suppose that his dcme of helfMng the helpless, disposed 
tdm to so much zeal for the DUfienaary s an undertaking, of 
which some account, however short, is proper to be g^ven. 

Whether what Temple says be true, that phyucians have had 
more learning than the other Acuities, I will not stay to inquire ; 
Imt, I believe, every man has found in physicians great liberalitjf 
and dignity of sentiment, very prompt effusion of beneficencey 
and willingness to exert a lucrative art where there is no hope 
of lucre. Agreeably to this character, the college of physicians^ 
in July 1687, published an edict, requiring all the fellows, candi- 
dates, and licentiates, to give gratuitous advice to the neighbour- 
ing poor. 

This edict was sent to the court of aldermen ; and, a question 
being made to whom the appellation of the floor should be ex- 
tended, the college answered, that it should be sufficient to bring 
a testimonial from the clergyman officiating in the parish where 
the patient resided. 

After a year's experience, the physicians found their charity 
frustrated by some malignant oppositi(m, and made to a great de- 
gree vain by the high price of physic ; they tiierefore voted, in 
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August, 1688, that the laboratory of the college should be ac- 
commodated to the preparation of medicines, and another room 
prepared for their reception ; and that the contributors to the 
expense should manage the charity. 

It was now expected, that the apothecaries would have under- 
taken the care of providing medicinea ; but they took anodier 
course. Thinking the whole design pernicious to their interest) 
they endeavoured to raise a faction against it in the college, and 
ibund some physicians mean enough to solicit their patron{^e,by 
betraying to them the counsels of the college. The greater 
part, however, enforced by a ne^y edict, in 1694, the former or- 
der of 1687, and sent it to the mayor and aldermen, who appoint- 
ed a committee to treat with the college, and settle the mode of 
administering the charity. 

It was desired by the aldermen, that the testimonials of church' 
wardens and overseers should be admitted ; and that all hired 
servants, and all apprentices to handicraftsmen, should be con- 
sidered as fioor. This likewise was granted by the college. 

It was then considered who should distribute the medidneSj 
and who should settle their prices. The . physicians procured 
some apothecaries to undertake the dispensation,^and offered that 
the warden and company of the apothecaries should adjust the 
price. This offer was rejected ; and the apothecaries who had 
engaged to assist the charity were con^dered as traitors to the 
company, threatened with the imposition of troublesome office^ 
and deterred from the performance of their eng^ements. The 
apothecaries ventured upon public opposition, and presented a 
kind of remonstrance against the dengn to the committee of the 
city, which the physicians condescended to confute ; and at la^ 
the traders seem to have prevailed among the sons of trade ; for 
the proposal of the college having been considered, a paper of 
approbation was dravm up, but postponed and forgotten. 

The phy^cians still persisted ; and in 1696 a subscripticm was 
ndsed by themseWes, according to an agreement prefixed to the 
dispensary. The poor were, for a time, supplied with medicine ; 
fi)r how long a time, I know not. The medicinal charity, like 
others, began with ardour, but soon remitted; and at last died 
gradually away. 
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t About the time of the subscription begins the acdon of The 

I . ■ Disfiensary. The poem, as its Subject was present and popular, 

^,' co-operated with the passions and prejudices then prevalent, and, 

>" with such auxiliaries to its intrinsic merit, was universally and 

, '. ^ liberally applauded. It was on the side of charity against the / 

t '- intrigues of interest, and of regular learning against licentious 

• *• usuipafion of medical authority, and was therefore naturally feT-' 

voured by those who read and can judge of poetry. 
;^ In 1697, Garthr-Klmke that which is now called the Harvdan . . 
/oration ; which the authors of the Biegraphia mention with more * ' 

praise than the passage quoted in their notes will fully justify. 
".G^rth^ spealdng of * the mischief done by quacks, has these ex- 
pressions; " Non tathen telis vulnerat ista agyrtarum colluvies, 
ised theriaci qu&dam magis pemiciosi, non pyrio, sed pulvere .. ;. 
' aescio quo exotico certat, non globulis plumbels, sed pilulis aeqye. * 

* lethalibus intcrficit." This was certainly thought fine by the . 
autljor/and is still admired by his Wographer. In October, 1702, . . 
' • . he became one of the censors of the college. 

^ Garth, being an acdve and zealous whig, was a member of the 
t kit cat club, and, by consequence,, famifiarly known to all the' / *\,>,/ 
•preat men of that denomination. ' In 1 7 Ip, when the government ^^ "^ 
fell into other hands, he Vnt to lord Godolphin, on his dismis- ' 
fik>n, a short poem, which was criticised in the Examiner ^ and' ]^^^ 
so successfully either defended or excused by Mr. AdcQson, that, 
-^r the sake of the vindication, it ought to be preserved. »* 

At the accession 6f the present &mily his merits were ac- ^ j» 
knowledged and rewarded. He was knighted with the sword of \ 
his hero, Marlborough ; and was made physician in ordinary to ^ 

^ the king, and physician general to the army. , ' " ' 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid^MatamorphoKes,trans- f 

iated by several hands, which he recommended by a pre&ce, 
written with -more ostentation than ability ; his notions are half 
formed, and his materials immethodkally confused. This was his * ' 
4ast work. He died, Jan. f8, 17 1^-18, and was buried at Harrow 
on the hill. - ^ 

His personal character «eems to have been social and liberal, f 
He communicated himself through a very wide extent of ac- ' 
ifuiuntance ; and though firm in a party, at a time when firm- 
ness included virulence, yet he imparted his kinijness to thpse 
^ VOL. J, A7 ' 
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who were not supposed to &vour his principles. He vras air earlf 
eocourager of Pope, and was at once the friend of Ad^soa and 
of Granville. He is accused of voluptuousness and irreli^on ; 
and Pope, who says. *«.that if ever there w^ a good christiaur 
vrithout knowing himself to be so, it was Dr» Garth," seems not 
able to deny what he is angry to hear, and lodi to confess. 

Pope afterward declared hioiself convinced, that Garth died 'i, 
the communion of the church of Rome, havmg been priyatelf. 
teconbiled. It is observed l^ Lowth, that there is less 4i8ta0be 
than is thought between scepticism and popery ; apd that a mip4» 
wearied with perpetual doubt, willingly seeks repose in the boaoft 
of an inMible church. 

Wis poetry has been praised at least equally to its merit Is 
The />f«/k^»«of^ there is a stram of smooth and frefeverfiificatkiiM 
but few lines are eminently elegant. No passages M bdour 
Biediocrity, and few rise much above it. The plan seems fom- 
cd without just proportion to the subject ; the means and ett) 
have no necessary connection. Reenel^ in his pre&K:e to -Pol^* 
Essays remarks, that Gvarth exhiUts no discrimioation.of duur- 
acters ; and that what any one says Inight, with, ec^ proprieiy, 
liave been said by another. The general deugn is, perhapS) open* 
to criticism ; but the compodlion can Seldom be charged inth 
inaccuracy or ii^;%enoe. The author never slumbers in fldf 
indulgence ; his foil vigoin* is always exerted ; scarce^ a line is 
left unfinished ^ nor is it easy to find an expression used l^ cot- 
atraint, or a thought in4>ocfectly expressed. It vras remained bf 
.Pope, that The Dufiensary had been corrected in every eifitkS) 
and that every change was an improvement. It appears* haw- 
ev«r, to want sometMng of poetical ardour, and something rf 
general delectatkiQ ; and there&re, dnce it has be^ no loQger 
supported by^ accidental and extrinsic populavMyy it has bie» 
SMrcely able to supportitael£ 
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Nicholas RO we was bom at Little Bcckford, in Bedfi»fl. 
'shire, in 1673. His &mily had long possessed a consideraye 
'^estate, with a good house^ at Lambertoun in Devonshire.* His 
ancestor from whom he descended in a direct line received 
the arms borne by his descendants for his bravery in the holy 
war. His &ther, John Rowe, who was the first that quitted hb 
paternal acres to praetise any art of profit, professed the law, 
and published Benlow's and Dallison's Reports in the reign of 
James the second, when, in opposition to the notions then dili- 
gently propagated, of dbpendng power, he ventured to remaiic 
how low his authors rated the prerogative* He was made a ser- 
geant, and died, April 30^ 1693. He was buried in the Tempte 
church. 

Nicholas was first sent to a private school at Highgate ; and, 
being afterward removed to Westminsterf was at twelve yearst 
chosen one of the lung's scholars. His master was Busby, w1h> 
«ufiered none of his scholars to let their powers lie useless ; and 
his exercises in several languages are said to have been written 
with uncommon degrees of excellence, and yet to have cost him 
very Kttle labour. 

At sixteen he had, in his fether's opinion, made advances in 
kaming sufficient to qualify him for the study <^ law, and was 
entered a siudcsit of the middle temple, where fi>r some time 
, iie read statutes and reports with proficiency pr^^rtionate to the 
force of his mind, which was already such that he endeavoured 
to comprehend law, not as a series of precedents, or collection 
of positive precepts, but as a system of rational government, 9Si4 
imparUal justice. 

• In the VillJU'e, Lamerton. Orig. Edit. 

t He vas not elected taU6«8. N. - 
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When be was nineteeny he was^ by the death of hi& ^Either, 
left more to his own direction, and probably from that time suf- 
fered law gradually to f^e way to poetry. At twen^ five be 
produced The Ambitious Step, Mother^ ¥^hlch was received witL 
. so much &vour, that he devoted himself from that time wholly 
to elegant literature. 

Hb next tragedy, 1703| was Tamerlane^ in which, under die 
name of Tamerlane, he intended to characterize king William, 
and Lewb the fourteenth under that of Bajazet. The virtues 
of Tamerlane seem to have.been arbitrarily assigned him by iiis 
poet, for I know not that history gives any other, qualiues thaa 
those which make a conqueror. The fashion, however, of the 
time was, to accumulate upon Lewis all that can raise horror and 
detestation ; and whatever good was withheld frcrai him, that it 
might not be thrown away, was bestowed upon king William. 
^ This vwis the tragedy which Rowe valued most, and that which 
probably, by the help of political auxiliaries, excited most ap- , 
plause ; but occasional poetry must often coEttent itself mth occa- 
sional praise. Tamerlane has for a long time been acted only 
once a year, on the night when.king William landed. Our quar- 
rel with Lewis has been long over ; and it now grajtifies neither- 
zeal nor malice to see him paitited with aggravated featureSf 
like a Saracen upc»i a sign. 

The Fair Petdtent^ his next ' production, 1703, is one rf the 
mos)t plea^g tragedies on the stage, where it still keeps its 
turns of appearing, and probably vvill Icmg keep them, for there 
is scarcely any work of any poet at once so interesting by the 
fable, and so delightful by the language. The story is domestic, 
and therefore easily received by the imaj^ation, and assimilated 
to common life ; the diction is exquisite]]^, harmonious, and soft 
or sprightly as occasion requires. f . 

The character of JLo/Zram seems to have been expanded by 
Richardson into Lovghce ; but he has excelled his original in 
the moral effect of the fiction. Lotharia^ with gaiety which can- 
not be hated^ and bravery which cannot be despised, retams too 
much of the spectator's kindness.. * It was in the power of Wch- 
te to teach us at once esteem and detestation, to make 
sentment overpower all the benevolence which wit,^ 

igan^^nd cou^ge, naluially e3|cite ; jind tolose at last, th$ 

co.iniSs villMn. - . . 
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The fifth act is not equal to the former ; the events of the 
drama ^re exhausted, . and Little remains but to ta& of what is 
past. It has been observed, that the title of the jrfay docs not 
sufficiently correspond with the behaviour of Calista, who irt last 
, shows no evident signs of repentance, but may be reasonably 
suspected of feeling pain from detection rather than from guilt,., 
and expresses more shame than sorrow, and more rage than 
shame. 

His next, 1706, was Ulysses; which, with the common fete, 
of mythological stories, is now generally neglected. We have 
been too early acquainted with the poetical hieroes, to expect any* 
pleasure from their I'evival ; to show them, as they have already 
beeh shown, is to disgust by repetition ; to give them new qual- 
ities, or new adventures, is to offend by violating received notions. 

The Royal Convert j IfcH, seems to have a better claim to" Ion- , 
gevity. The fable is drawn from an obscure and barbarous age, 
to which fictions are more easily and properly adapted ; for when^ 
objects are imperfectly seen, they easily take forms from Imagi- 
nation. The scene lies among our ancestors in our own country, 
and therefore very easily catches attendon. ' Rodogune is a per- 
sonage truly tragical, of high spirit, and violent passions, great 
with tempestuous dignity, and wicked with a soul that would 
have been heroic if it had been virtuous. The motto seems to 
tdl, that this play was not successful. 

Rowe does not always remember what his characters require. 
In Tamerlane there is some ridiculous mention of the god of 
' love ; and Rodogune, a savage Saxon, talks of Venus, and the 
eagle that bears the thunder of Jupiter. 

This play discovers its own date, by a prediction of»the union^ 
in imitation of Cranmer's prophetic promises to Henry the eighth^ • 
The anticipated blessings of union are not very naturally intro- 
ducedf nor very happily expressed. 

He once, 1706, tried to change his hand. He ventured on a 
comedy, and produced 7%e ^eV^ >• with which, though it was 
unfevourably treated by the tiiidience, he was himself delighted ; ' 
for he is said to have sat in the house laughing with great veh^- ' 
xnence, whenever he had, in his own opinion produced a jest. 
But, finding that he and the public had no sympgltby itf* mirth,, 
he tried at lighter scenes po morei • • 
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After Ac Royal Convert, 1714, appeared Jane Shorej tnittBii, 
as its author professes, m imttaUon of Shakeafieare*^ style. &i 
What he thought himself an imitator of Sliakespeare, it is not 
easy to conceive. The numbers, the diction, the sentimcntt, 
and the conduct, every thing in which imitation can ccmast, are 
remote in the utmost degree from the manner of Shakespeare, 
whose dramas it resembles only as it is an English story, and as 
some of the persons have their nanies in history, lliis play, 
ccmsisting cbiefiy of domestic scenes and private cfistress, lays 
hold upon the heart. The wife is forgiven because she repents, 
and the husband is honoured because he fcn^ves. This, there- 
fore, is orie of those pieces which we still welcome on the stage. 

His last tragedy, 1715, was lady Jane Grey. Thb subject 
had been chosen by Mr. Smith, whose papers were put imo 
Rowe's hands such as he describes thdtai in his pre&ce. This plaf 
likewise has sunk into oblivicm. From this time he gave noth- 
ing more to the stage. 

Being by a competent fortune exempted from any necesi^ 
of combating his inclination, he never wrote in distress, and 
. therefore does not appear to have ever written in haste. Hift 
works were finished to his own approl>ati(»), and bear few mariu 
of negligence or hurry. It is remarkable, that his i»t^ogues and 
epilogues are all Ms own, though he sometimes supplied others; 
he afforded hdp, but did not solicit it. 

As his studies necessarily made him acquainted with Shake- 
speare,'and acquaintance produced veneration, he undertook, 17099 
an edition of his works, from which he neither received much 
praise, nor seems to have expected it ; yet, I believe, those who 
compare k with former copies, will find that he has dona more 
than he promised ; and that, without the pomp of notes or boasts 
of criticism, many passages are happily restored. He prefixed 
a life of the author, such as tradition, then almost exjuring, could 
suppty, and a pre&ce, * which cannot be said to discover much 
profimdity or penetration. He at least contributed to the popii- 
.ferity of hb author. 

He was willing enough to improve his fortune by other arta 
than poetry. He was undersecretary for ^iree years vHieo the 

* Mr. Rowe's preface, however, is not distinct, as i^ might be suppo^ 
Itom tl^s passage^ from the, Ufe. B-. 
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duke of Queensbiuy was secretary of.state» and afterward ap|died * 
>'^the earl of Oxford for some public employment* Oxford, 
enjoined him to study Spanish ; and wheU) 9ome time afterward 
~ he came ^^^gejxij and said that he l;iad mastered it, dismissed him 
* with this congratulation, " Then, sir, I envy you the pleasure o# 

reading Don Quixote m the original.'* 
. * This story is sufiBciently attested j but why Oxford, who de- 
^aired to be thought a favourer of literature, should thus insult a , 
man of acknowledged merit ; or how ^owe, who was so keen a 
wWgt that he did not willingly converse with men of the bppor 
' site party, could ask preferment from Oxford, it is not now pos- 
uble to discover. Pope, who told the story, did not say on what 
occauoa the advice was given ; and, though he owned Rowe*i 
/ disappointment, doubted whether any injury was intended him, 
but thought it rather lord Oxford's odd imy. 

It is likely that he lived on discontented through the rest of 
queen Anne*s reign ; but the time came at last when he found 
^.rkinde^r friends, ^t the accession of king George he was made 
" poet laureat ; I am afr^d by the ejection of pooi- Nahum Tate, 
who, 1716, died in the Mint, where he was forced to seek shel- 
ter by extreme pover^« He was made likewise one of tlie land 
surveyors of the customs of the port of l-ondon. The prince of 
.Wales chose \am clerk of hb council ; and the lord chancellor 
Parker, as soon as he received the seals, appointed him, unasked, 
secretary of the presentations. Such an accumulation of em- 
ployments undoubtedly produced a very condderable revenue. 

Ha>mig already translated son\e parts of Lucan^a Pharaalia^ 
which had been published in the miscellanies, and doubtless re- 
ceived many prases, he undertook a version of the wliok wori&i 
, which he lived to finish, but not to publish. It seems to kav« 
bceA panted under the care of*Dr. Welwood, who prefixed thA 
author's life, in which is contained the following character. 

" As to lus person, it was graceful andwell made; his fece 

yegular, and of a manly beauty. . As his soul was well lodged, 

so iu rational and animal £gu:ulties excelled in a high degree. He 

^had a quick and fruitful invention, a deep penetration, and a large 

compass of thought, with singular dexteri^ and i^asiness in maH- 

* Spence-. t IWa. 
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ing his thoy^lits to be understood. He was master of mast parts 
'.of polite learning) especially the classical authors, both Greek 
and Ldtin ; understood the French, Italian, an^ Spanish langua- 
ges ; and spoke the first fluently, and tjtie other two tolerably ' 
"well. . V ♦. 

*. '' He had likewise read most of the Greek and Roman histo- 
ries in their original languages, and most tliat are wrote in Eng- . 
Ush, French, Italian, and Spanish. He h^d a good taste in plu- « 
losophy ; and, having a firm impression of religion upon his mind, 
he took great delight in divinity and ccclesiiisitical history, in both 
which he made great advances in the times he retired into the 
country, which were frequent. He L-Kpressed, on all occasions, 
his full persuasion of the truth *pf revealed religion ; and being 
a sincere member of the established church himself, he pitied, ' 
but condemned not, those that dissented from it. He abhorred 
the principles of persecutipg m^n upon the account of their opin- ' 
ions in religion ; and being strict in his own,' he took it not qpon* 
him to censure those of another persuasioi^. ^ His conversation > 
was pleasant, witty, and learned, without the }east. tincture of' 
affectation or pedantry ; and his inimitable manner of diverting 
and enlivening the company, made it impossible for apy Qpe to be 
out of humour when he was, in it. Envy and detraction seemed 
to be entirely foreign to his jQonsjUtution ; and whatever provoca- . 
lions he met with at any time, he passed them over without the 
least thought of resentment or yevenge. *As Homer had a Zqi- 
lus, so Mr. Rowe had sometimes his ; for there were not want- 
ing malevolent people, and p|)etenders to poetry too, that would • 
now and then bark at his best per£>rmaiices ; but he was so much 
conscious of his own genius, a^d had so much good nature as to 
forgive them ; nor could he ever be tempted to return them an • 
answer. . ' . ^ 

<^ The love of learning and poetry made him not the less fit 
for business, and nobody applied himself closer to it, when it re- 
quired his attendance. The late duke of Queensberry, when he' 
was secretary of state, made hiin his secreta^ for public affairs^ 
and when that truly great man came to know him well, he was* 
tiever so pleased as when Mr. Rowe was in his company. After 
the duke's death, all avenues were stopjied to his preferment ; 
^nd during the rest of that jreigni he passed his time with the 
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muses* and his booksy and sometimes the conversation of his 
friends. 

^ When he had just got to be easy in his fortune, and was in 
a feir way to make it better, death swept him away, and in him ) 
<leprived the world of one of the best men, as well as one of the I 
best geniuses of the age. He died like a christian and a plulos- \ 
opher, in charity with all mankind, and with an absolute resigna- 
tion to the will of God. He kept up his good humour to the 
last; and took leave of his wife and friends, immediately before 
his last agony, with the same tranquillity of mind, and the same 
indifference for life, as though he had been upon taking but a short 
journey. He was twice married ; first to a daughter of Mr. Par* 
scHis, one of the auditors of the revenu6 ; and afterward to a 
daughter of Mr. Devenish, of a good family in Dorsetshire. By 
the first he had a son ; and by the second a daughter, married 
afterward to Mr. Fane. He died the 6th. of December, 1718, 
in the forty fifth year of hb age ; and was buried the nineteenth 
4[>f the same month in Westminster Abbey, . in the aisle where 
many of our English poets are interred, over against Chaucer, 
Ills body being attended by a select number of his friends, and 
the dean and choir officiating at the funeral.*' 

To thb character. Which is apparently given with the fbndnesB 
of a friend, may be added the testimony of Pope ; who says, in a 
letter to Blount, " Mr. Rowe accompanied me, and passed a 
week in the Forest. I need not tell you how much a man of his 
turn entertsdned me ; but I must acquaint you, there is a vivao*- 
ity and gaiety of dispodtion, almost peculiar to him, which make 
it impossible to part from him without that uneasiness whicb 
generally succeeds all our pleasure.** 

Pope has left behind him another mention of ms companion, 
less advantageous, which is thus reported by Dr. Warburton. 

<< Rowe, m Mr. Pope's opinion, maintained a decent charactei^ 
but had no heart. Mr. Addison was justly offended with some 
behaviour, which arose fit>m that want, and estranged himself 
from him ; which Rowe felt very severely. Mr. Pope, their 
common fiiend, knowing this, took an opportunity, at some junc- 
ture of Mr. Addison's advancement, to tell him how poor Rowe 
was grieved at his displeasure, and what satisfaction he express* 
ed at Mr. Addison's good fortune ; which he ei^essed so natur* 

VOL, I, 48 
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ttHy, that he, Mr. Pope, could not but thbk him smcerc*. Mf. 
Addison replied, * I do not suspect that he feigned ; but the lev- 
ity of his heart is such, that he is struck with any new adventure ; 
and it would affect him just in the same manner, if he heard I 
was going to be hanged.* Mr. Pope said he could not deny but 
Mr. Addison understood Rowe well." 

This censure time has not left us the power of confirming or 
refuting ; but observation daily shows,^ that much stress is not to 
be laid on hyperbolical accusations, and pointed sentences^ which 
even he that utters them desires to be applauded rather than 
credited. Addison can hardly be supposed to have meant ail that 
he said. Few characters can bear the mici-oscopic scrutiny of 
wit quickened by anger ; and perhaps the best advice to authors 
would be, that they should keep out of the way of one another. 

Rowe is chiefly to be considered as a tragic writer and a trans- 
lator. In his attempt at comedy he failed so ignominiously, that 
his Biter is not inserted in his works ; and his occasional poems 
•and short compositions are rarely worthy of either praise or cen- 
sure ; for they seem the casual sports of a mind seeking rather 
to amuse its leisure than to exercise its powers. 

In the construction of his dramas, the^ is not much art ; he 
is not a nice observer of the unities. He fetends time and varies 
place as his convenience requires. To vary the place is not, in 
my opinion, any violation of nature, if the change be made be- 
tween the acts ; for it is no less easy for the spectator to suppose 
himself at Athens in the second act, than at Thebes in the first; 
but to change the scene, as is done by Rowe, in the middle of an 
act, is to add more acts to the play, since an act is so much of 
the business as Is transacted without interruption. Rowe, by this 
license, easily extricates himself from difficulties ; as, in Jant 
Grey^ when we have been terrified with all the dreadful pomp 
of public execution, and are wondering how the heroine or the 
poet will proceed, no sooner has Jane pronouncecl some pro[^etic 
rhymes, than, pass and be gone, the scene closes, and Pembroke 
and Gardiner are turned out upon the stage. 

I know not that there can be found in his plays any deep search 
into nature, any accurate discriminations of kindred qualities, or 
mce display of passion in its progress ; all is general and unde- 
fined. Nor does he much interest or affect the auditor, except 
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in Jane Shcyre^ who is always seen and heard with pi /• Jfki(^9 
a character of empty noise) with no resemblance to real sorro>y 
or to natural madness. 

Whence, then, has Rowe his reputation ? From the reasona- 
bleness and propriety of some of his scenes, from the elegance 
of his diction, and the suavity of his verse. He seldom moves 
either pity or terror, but he often elevates the sentiments ; he 
seldom pierces the breast, but he always delights the ear, and 
often miproves the understanding. 

His translation of the Golden Veraesj and of the first book of 
QuiUet*8 poem, have nothing in them remarkable. The Golden 
Verses are tedious. 

The version of Lucan is one of the greatest productions of 
English poetry ; for there is perhaps none that so completely 
exhibits the genius and spirit of the original, Lucan is distin- 
guished by a kind of dictatorial or philosophic dignity, rather, as 
Quintilian observes, declamatory than poetical ; full of ambitious 
morality and pointed sentences, comprised in vigorous and ani- 
mated lines. This character Rowe Jias very diligently and suc- 
cessfully preserved. His versification, which is such as his 
contemporaries practised, without any attempt at innovation or 
improvement, seldom wants either melody or force. His au- 
thor's sense is somedmes a Hltle diluted by additional infusionsi 
and sometimes weakened by too much expansion. But such 
faults are to be expected in all translations, from the constraint of 
measures and dissimilitude of languages. The Pharaalia of 
Howe deserves more notice than it obtains, and as it is more 
read will be more esteemed.* 

* The life of Roire is a very remarkable^ instance of the uncommon 
•trength of Dr. Johnson's memory. When I reoeived from him the MS. 
he complacently obsePTed, << that the criticism \vas tolerably well done, 
, considering that he liad not seen Rowe's works for thirty years." N, 
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Joseph ADDISON was bom on the first of May, 16/2, ar 
Milston, of which his father, Lancelot Addison, was then rector, 
near Ambrosebur7in Wiltshire, and appearing weak and unlike- 
ly to live, he was i:hristened the same day. After the Usual do« 
mesdc education, which, from the character of his father, may be 
leascmably supposed to have given him strong impressions of 
piety, he was committed to the care of Mr. Naish, at Ambrose- 
bury, and afterward of Mr. Taylor at Salisbury. 

Not to name the school or the masters of men illustrious for 
literature, is a kind of historical fraud, by which honest feme is 
injuriously diminished; I would therefore trace him through 
the whole process of his education. In 1683, in the beginnk)g« 
of his twelfth year, his fiither, being made dean of Lichfield> 
naturally canied his family to his new residence, and, I befieve,. 
placed him for some time, probably not long, under Mr. Shaw^ 
then master of the school at Lichfield, fether of the late Dr. Pe- 
ter Shaw. Of this interval his biographers have given no ac-< 
count, and I know it only from a story of a barring outj told me| 
when I was a boy, by Andrew Corbet of Shropshire, who had 
lieard it from Mr, Pigot his uncle. 

The practice of Barring out was a savage license, practised in 
many schools to the end of the last century, by which the boys, 
when the periodical vacation drew near, growing petulant at the 
approach of liberty, some days befiirc the time of regular recess^ 
took posses^n of the school, of which they barred the doors, and 
bade their master defiance fr<»n the windows. It is not easy to 
suppCMie that on soch «ccaaioDS the mmter wotdd do more than 
laugh ; yet, if tradition may be cr^^ted, he ofiten struggled hard 
to force or surprise the garrison. The master, wh^i Pigot was 
a schoolboy, was barred out at lichfield ; and the whole opera* 
tion, as he ^id^ was planned aod conducted by Addispn. 
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To judge better of the probability of this story, I have inqtir- 
cd when he was sent to the Chartreux ; but, as he was not one 
of those who enjoyed the founder's benefactitm, there is no ac- 
count preserved of his admission. At the school of the Char- 
treux, to which he was removed either from that of Salisbury 
or Lichfield, he pursued his juvenile studies under the care of 
Dr. Ellis, and contracted that intimacy with sir Richai'd Steele, 
which their joint labours have so effectually recorded. 

Of this memorable friendship the greater praise must be 
given to Steele. It is not hard to love those from whom nothing 
can be feared ; and Addison never considered Steele as a rivals 
but Steele lived, as he confesses, under an habitual subjection to 
the predominating genius of Addison, whom he always menti(m- 
•d with reverence, and treated with obsequiousness. 

Addison,* who knew his own dignity, could not always for- 
bear to show it, by playing a little upon his admirer ; but he was 
in no dgtfiger of retort ; his jests were endured without resist- 
ance or resentment. 

But the sneer of jocularity was not the worst. Steele, whose 
imprudence of generosity, or vanity of profusion, kept him 
always mcurably necessitous, upon some pressing exigence, 
in an evil hour, borrowed an hundred pounds of hb friend, 
probably without much purpose of repayment ; but Addison, 
who seems to have had other notions of a hundred pounds, grew 
impatieait of delay, and reclaimed his loan by an execution. 
Steele felt with great sensibility the obduracy of his creditor, but 
lyith emotions of sorrow rather than of anger.f 

In 1 687 he was entered into queen's college in Oxford, where, 
in 1689, the accidental perusal of some Laun verses gained him 
the patronage of Dr. Lancaster, afterward provost of queen's 
college; by whose recommendation. he was elected into Mag- 

• Spence. 

f This fact was cotnmanicated to Johnson in my hearing by a person of 
unquestionable veraeitj, but whose name I am not at liberty to aientiOB* 
He had it^ as he told as, from ladj Primr<^» to whom Steele rdated it 
with tears in hia ey^ The late Dr. Stinton confirmed it to me» 1|y sayiod 
that he had heard it from Mr. Hooke, author of the Roman History ; and 
he, from Mr. Pope. H. , 

See, Victor's Letters, Vol I. p. 328, tliis transaction ■omeifhat^JKff'ercoyji 
related. B. 
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dalen college as a demy, a term by which that society denomi* 
nates those which are elsewhere called scholars ; young men 
who partake of the founder's benefaction, and succeed in their 
order to vacant fellowships.* 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and criticism, and grew 
£rst eminent by his Latin compositions, which are indeed entitled 
to particular praise. He has not confined himself to the imita- 
tion of any ancient author, but has formed his style from the 
general language, such as a diligent perusal of the productions 
of different ages happened to supply. 

His Latin compositions seem to have had much of his fond- 
ness, for he collected a second volume of the Muaa ^ngHcamt^ 
perhaps for a convenient receptacle, in which all his Latin pieces 
are inserted, and where his poem on the peace has the first place. 
He afterward presented the collection to Boileau, who, from that 
time, " conceived,*' says Tickell, "an opinion^^itfie English gen- 
ius for poetiy." Nothing is better kno^m of Boileau, than that he 
had an injudicious and peevish contempt of modem Latin, and 
therefore his profession of regard was probably the efiect of his ^ 
civility rather than approbation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon subjects on which per- 
haps he would not have ventured to have written in his own 
language. The Battle of the Pigmies and Cranes ; The Baront' 
eter ; and A Bowling green. When the matter is low or scanty^ 
a dead language, in which nothing is mean because nothing is fa- 
xniliar, affords great conveniences ; and, by the son€Mx>us magnifi- 
cence of Roman syllables, the writer conceals penury of thought, 
and want of novelty, often from the reader, and often from himself. 

In his twenty second year he first showed his power of Eng- 
lish poetry by some verses addressed to Dryden ; and soon af, 
terward published a translaUon of the greater part of the fourth 
Georgic, upon Bees ; after which, says Dryden, <^ my latter swarm 
is hardly worth the hiving.'* 

About the same tiipe he composed the arguments prefixed 
to the several books of Dryden's Virgil ; and produced an essaj 
on the Georgics, juvenile, superficial, and uninstructive, with- 
out much either of the scholar's learning or the critic's penetra- 
don. 

* He took the deg:ree of M. A. Feb. 14,^ 169S. 
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Hb toct paper of rerses contained a character of Hi^ prin- 
cipal English poeti, inscribed to Henry Sacheverell^ who was 
theuy if not a poet) a writer of yerses ;* as is shown by bis ver- 
sion of a small part of Virgirs Georg^cS) pubUsl^ in the nus* 
cellanies ; and a Latio encomium an queen Miay^ in lh» Mt9€ 
JngUcm^. These verses exhibit all the fixi^ifbss of frimidship $ 
but cm one side or the other, friendship was afterward too weak 
for the malignity of &ction. 

In thb poem is a very confidei^ and discriminate character of 
Spenser, whose work he had then never read.f So lidje some* 
times is criticism the effect of judgAient It is necessary to in- 
fcrm the reader, that aboot this time he was mtroduced by Conr 
greve to Montague, then chancellor of die exchequer ; AddisoB 
was then learning the trade of a courtier, and subjoined Montague 
as a poedcal name to those of Cowley and of Dryden. 

By the influence of Mr* Montague, concurring, aoccmiing to 
Tickell, with his natural modesty, he was diverted from hb 
Original dedgn of entering into holy orders. Mootague alleged 
the corruption of men who engaged in dvil employments without 
liberal education ; and declared, that, though he was represent- 
^ as an enemy to the church, he would never do it any injury 
but by withliolding Addison from it. 

Soon after, in 1695, he wrote a poem to king William, with a 
^yming introduction addressed to lord Somers. King William 
liad no regard to elegance or literature ; his study was only war ; 
yet by a choice of ministers) whose disposition was very (Mffereat 
from his own, he procured, without intention, a very libeni 

* A letter which I found among Dr. Johnson's papers, dated in January, 
1784, from a lady in Wiltshire, contains a discoTery of some importance in 
literary history, viz. that, by the initials H. S. prefixed to the poem, we ar* 
not to understand the finont Dr. Henry SaeheTereU, vhofe trial is the moti 
remarfcaUe incident in his life. The information thus communicated it, that 
the yerses in question, were not an address to the famous Dr. SachcTerell^ hot 
40 a very ingenious gentleman of the same name, who died young, suppoeed 
to be a Manksman, for that he wrote the history of the Isle of Man. That 
this person left his papers, to Mr. Addison, and had fiirmed the plan of • 
tragedy upon the 4eath of doemtes. The lady taya she had this informatioQ. 
>from a Mr. Stephens, who was a fellow of Merton college, a contemporary 
and intimate with Mr. Addison in Oxford, whodled> near fifty years ago»« 
prebendary of Winchester. H. 

t Spence. 
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patronage to poetry. Addhon was caressed both by Somers 
and Montagae. 

In 1697 ai^ared his Latia rerses en the peace of R3r8wick, 
which he dedicated to Montague, and whkh was afterward called 
by Smith, << the best Latm poem since the JEneid/* Praise must 
not be too rigorously examined ; but the performance cannot be 
denied to be vigorous and elegant. 

Having yet no public employment^ he obtained, in 1699 y\ 

pension of three hundred pounds a year, that he might be ena- 

^ bled to travel. He staid a year at Blob,* probably to learn the 

French language ; and then proceeded in his journey to Italy, 

which he surveyed with the eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leisure, he was far from being 
idle ; for he not only collected his observations on the country, 
but found time to write his dialogues on medals, and four acts of 
Cato. Such at least is the relation of Tickell. Perhaps he only 
x:oUected his materials, and formed his plan. 

Whatever were his other employmems in Italy, he there 
wrote the letter to lord Hali&x, which is justly conddered as the 
most elegant, if not the most sublime, of his poetical pixxlucticms. 
But in about two years he found it necessary to hasten home,; 
being, as Swifl informs us, distressed Irjr indigence, and compell- 
ed to become the tutor of a travelling squire, because his pensicm 
was not remitted. 

At his return he published his travels, with a dedication to 
lord Somers. As his stay in foreign countries was short, his 
observations are such as might be supplied by a hasty view, and 
consist chicly in comparisons of the present &ce of the country 
with the descriptions left us by the Roman poets, from whom 
he made prepiuratory collections, though he might have spared 
the trouble, had he known that such collections htfd been made 
twice before by Italian authors. 

The most amusing passage of his book is his account of the 
minute republic of San Marino ; of many parts it is not a very 
severe censure to say, that they might have been written at home. 
His elegance of language, and variegation of prose and verse» 
however, gsdns upon the reader ; and the book, though a whii^ 

*SpeDce. 
VOL. I. 49 
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neg]ect(W) became in time so much tl^ Bivourite of the public, 
that before it was reprinted it rose to five times its prices 

When he returned to £Dgiand|. in 1702, with a meanness of 
appearance which gave testimony of the difficulties to which he 
had been reduced, he found his old patrons out of power, and 
was therefore, for a dme, at full leisure for The cultiyation of his 
mind ; and a mind so cultivated gives reason to believe that 
little time was lost. 

But he remained not Icaig neglected or useless. The victory 
at Blenheim, 1704, spread triumph and ccmfidence over the na- 
tion ; and lord Godolphin, lamenting to lord Hali&x, that it had* 
not been celebrated in a manner equal to the subject, deared 
him to propose it to some better poet. Halifax told him, that 
there was no encouragement for genius ; that woithless men 
VftVG unprofitably enriched with public mcmey, without any care 
to find or employ those whose appearance might do honour to 
their countiy. To this Godolphin replied, that such abuses 
should in time be rectified ; and that if a man could be found 
capable of the task then proposed, he should not want an ample 
recompense. Halifax then named Addison, but required that the 
treasurer should apply to him in his own person. Goddphin 
sent the message by Mr. Boyle, afterward lord Carleton ; and 
Addison, having undertaken the work, communicated it to the 
treasurer, while it was yet advanced no further than,the simile 
of the angel, and was immediately rewarded by succeeding Mr. 
Locke in the place of commissioner ofafifieals. 

In the following year he was at Hanover with lord Halifax ; 
and the year after was made under secretary of state, first to 
sir Charles Hedges, and in a few months more to the earl of 
Sunderland 

About thisjtime the prevalent taste for Italian operas inclined 
him to tiy what would be the effect of a musical drama in our 
own language. He therefore wrote the c^ra of Roaanumd^ 
which, when exhibited on the stage, was either hissed or neg- 
lected ; but, trusting that the readers would do him more justice, 
he published it with an inscription to the dutchess of Marlborough ; 
a woman without skill, or pretensions to skill, in poetry or litcni.' 
ture. His dedication was therefore an festance of servile absurd- 
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itf 9 to be exceeded only by Joshua Barnes's dedication ef a Gi'eek 
Anacreon to the duke. 

His reputation had bfeeii somewhat advanced by The Tender 
Huthand^ a comedy which Steele dedicated to him, with a con- 
fession that he owed to him several of the most successful scenes^ 
To this play Addison supplied a prologue. 

When the marquis of Wharton was appointed lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, Addison attended him as his secretary, and was made 
keeper of the records in Birmingham's tower, with a salary of 
three hundred pounds a year. The office was little nu^re than 
nominal, and the salary was augmented for his accommodation. 

Interest and faction allow little to the operation of particular 
dispositions or private opinions. Two men of personal charac- 
ters more opposite than those of Wharton and Addison could 
not easily be brought together. Wharton was impious, profli- 
gate, and shameless, without regard, or a^^arance of regard, to 
right and wrong ;* whatever is contrary to this, may be said of 
Addison ; but as agents of a party they were connected, and how 
they adjusted their other sentiments we cannot know. 

Addison must however not be too hastily condemned. It is . 
not necessary to refuse benefits from a bad man, when the ac- 
ceptance implies no s^probation of his crimes ; nor has the sub- 
ordinate officer any obligation to examine the opinions or conduct 
of those«under whom he acts, except that be may not be made 
the instrument of wickedness. It is reasonable to suppose that 
Addison counteracted, as far as he was able, the malignant ^d 
blasting influence of the lieutenant ; and that at least by his in- 
tervention some good was done, and some mischief prevented. 

When he was in office, he made a law to himself, as Swift 
has recorded, never to remit his regular fees in civility to his 
friends ; " for,'* said he, " I may have a hundredrfriends ; and if 
my fee be two guineas, I shall, by relinquishing my right, lose 
two hundred guineas, and no friend gain more than two ; there 
is therefore no proportion between the good imparted and the 
evil suffered." 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without any communication 
of his design, began the publication of the Tatler ; but he was 
not long concealed ; by inserting a remark on Virgil which 

* 5)r. Johnson appears to have blended tbe character of the marquis wItH 
that of his son tlie duke. N- 
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Addiaoa l^ad giv^n him, I^ ^K^er«d bmrnX. It» iirie^ not 
easy for any man to write upon litemture or common ^ so as 
not to make himself known to those mth whom he fcTOai»ly 
converses, and who are acquwnted whh his track of study, his 
favourite topics, his peculiar notki^ md his luMtUftl i^rMea. 

If Steele desired to write in secret, he was not lucky ; a sbgle 
month detected him. His Erst Tatler was p«ribltshed April 22, 
1709, and Addison's contribution, appeaued May 36. TickeQ 
observes, that the Tatler was begun and cooduded withoot his 
concurrence. This is doubtless literally true ; but the work did 
not suffer much by hia unconsciousness of its commencement, or ' 
his absence at its cessation ; for he continued his assistimce to 
December 23, and the paper stepped on January 2. He M 
not distinguish his pieces by anysigm^ure; and I know not 
whether his name was not kept secret tiU the papers wei^ col- 
lected into volumes. 

To the Tatler, in about two months, succeeded the Spectator ; 
a series of essays of the same kind, but writum with less levi^, 
upon a more regular plan, and published daily. Sueh an under- 
taking showed the writers not to dktnm thek own c<^)iou8ne8s 
of materiaU or fiicility of composition, and their perfwmance 
justified their confidence. They foun* however, ki their pft)grcss, 
many auxiliaries. To attempt a ungle paper was no tcrrifymg 
labour ; many pieces were offered and many were receded. 

Addison had enough of the zeal of party, but Steele had at 
that time almost nothing else. The Spectator, m one of the 
first papers, showed the political tenets of its authors? but a itss^ * 
olution was soon taken, c^courtmg genena apprc^tbn l^ gcn^ 
eral topics, and subjects on which fecdon had produced no di- 
versity of sentiments ; such as Uteratqre, morality, md httaXmr 
life. To this f)ractice they adhered with few deviaticma The 
ardour of Steele once broke out in praise of MarHiofoogh ; and 
when Dr. Fleetwood prefixed to some sermons a pre&ce, over- 
flowing with whiggish c^inions, tliat it might be read by the 
queen,* it was reprinted in the Spectator. 

^ This paracalar numVer of the Spectator, it is said, was not publisked 
till twelve o clock, that it might come out precisely at the hour of her mai- 
esty 8 breakfittt, and that no time might be left for deUberating about senr. 
ing it up «rith that meal, as usual. See the edition of th^ TATixa mtk 
notes, Vol. Yh No. m, mie, p. 45^ &c. K. ^^ 
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To teadithe minuter decencies and inferior dutkB, to regulate 
the practice of daily conyenation, to correct those depravitiei 
which are rather ridicuknw than crinoDal) and remore those grieT« 
ances which) if they produce no lasting calamides, impress hour-* 
ly vexationt was first attempted by Casa in his book of Mmner*^ 
and Castiglione in his CowrHer ; two books yet celebrated in It« 
aly for purity and elegancot and whkh, if they are now less ready 
ere neglected only because they have effected that reformation 
which their authors intended^ and their precepts now are no lon- 
ger wanted. Their usefulness to' the age in which they were 
written is sufikiemly attested by the translaticms which almost aH 
the nations of Eon^e were in haste to obtain. 

This species of instruction was continued^ and perhaps ad**^ 
vaoced, by tiM French ; among whom la Brujere*8 Manners of 
the AgO) though, as Boileau remarked, it is written without con- 
nection, certainly deserves great praise for liveHness of description 
and justness of obsenration* 

Before the Tatlorand Spectator, if the wrttersibr the theatre 
ave excepted, England had no masters of coraifon life. No 
ivritera luid yet wadertaken to reform either the ^vageness of 
peglectf er the impertinence of dtMity ; to show when to speak 
<»* to be utent ; how to refuse or how to comply. We had nu>» 
nj books to teach us our more important duties, and to settle 
oinnions in philosophy m* politics ; but an Arbiter Ekgantiarum^ 
a judge of propriety, was yet wanting, who should survey the 
track of daily conversation) and free it from thorns and prickles^ 
which tease the passer, dieugh they do not woimd him* 

For this purpose nothmg ii so prq;>er as the frequent pablica* 
tion of short papers, which we read not as study but amusement. 
If the subject be slight the treatise likewise is short. The 
busy may find- time, and the idle may find patience. 

Thift mode of conveying cheap and easy knowledge' began 
'ammig ua in the civil war,* when it was much ll^e interest of 

* Newspapein^iippear to have had an earlier date thaa liere aMigned. 
CleiTelattd, in his charaoter of a London Dinmaly says, '^The original sinner 
of this kindjiras Dntdi ; GaUo Belgieus t2i« Pvotoplas, and the modem Mer- 
curies hmt nans en Kelders.'^ Some intellifenee given bj IferenriuaGallo 
Belgieus is mentioned inCarev's Snnrey of Comwall^ p. 1^, originally pub- 
lished in 1602. ^hese vehicles of information are ofXen mentioned in the 
plsys of James ^dChftrles the first R. 
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either party to ruse and fix tiie prejudices of tlie people. At 
' that time appeared Mercurius Aulicus, Mercurius Rusticus, and 
Mercurius Civicui. It is said, that when any title grew popular, 
it was stole n by the antagonist, who by this stratagem conveyed 
his notions to those who would not have received him had he not 
worn the appearance of a friend. The tunnilt of those unhappy 
days left scarcely any man leisure to treasure up occasional com^ 
positions ; and so much were they neglected, that a complete 
cdlecticm is no where to be found. 

These Mercuries were succeeded by L'Estrange's Obscrva- 
tor ; and that by Lesley's Rehearsal, and perhaps by others ; but 
hitherto nothing had been conveyed to the people, in this com- 
modious manner, but controversy relating to the church or state; 
of which they taught many to talk, whom they could not teach 
to judge. 

It has been suggested, that the royal society was instituted 
soon after the restoration, .to divert the attention of the people 
from public discontent The Tatler and Spectator had the 
same tendency ; they were published at a time when two paN 
ties, loud, restiess, and violent, each with plausible declaradons, ^ 
and each perhaps without any distinct termination of its views, 
were agitating the nation ; to minds heated with political ccntest, 
they supplied cooler and more inoffensive reflections ; and it is 
said b^ Addison, in a subsequent work, that they had a percepti- 
ble influence upon the conversation of that time, and taught the 
frolicsome and the gay to unite merriment with decency ; an effect 
which they can never wholly lose, while they ccmdnue to be 
among the first books by which both sexes are initiated into the 
elegances of knowledge. 

The Tatler and Spectator adjusted,* like Casa, the unsettled 
practice of daily intercourse by propriety and politeness ; and, 
like la Bruyere, exhibited the characters and manners of the age. 
The personals introduced in these papers were not merelf 
ideal ; they were t^en known, and conspicuous in various sta- 
tions. Of the Tatler this is told by Steele in, his last paper ; 
and of the Spectator by Budgell in the preface to Theophrastus ; 
a book which Addison has recommended, and. fvhich he was 
suspected to have revised, if he did not write it. Of those por- 
traitSj which may be supposed to be sometimes embellbhed, aHl 
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iometimes aggravated, the origjnals are now partly known and 
partly fcH^tten. 

But to say that they united the plans of two or three eminent 
writers, is to give them but a small part of their due praise ; 
they superadded literature ahd criticism, and sometimes towered 
far above their predecessors ; and taught, with great justness of 
argument and dignity of language, th^tnost important duties and 
sublime tmths. 

' All these topics were happily varied with elegant fictions and 
i:efined allegories, and illuminated with different changes of style 
and felicities of invention. 

It is recorded by Budgell, that of the characters feigned or 
exhibited in the Spectator, the &vourite of Addison was ^ 
Roger de Coverley, of whom he had formed a very delicate and 
discriminate idea,* which he would not suffer to be violated ; and 
therefore, when Steele had shown him innocently picking up a 
girl in the temple, and taking her to a tavern, he drew upcxi him- 
self so much of his friend's indignaticni, that he was forced to ap- 
pease him by a promise of forbearing sir Roger for the time to 
come. 

The reason which induced Cerv^tes to bring his hero to the 
grave,/(zra mi tola nacio Don QuLvote^ y yofiara elj made Addison 
declaim, with an undue vehemence of expression, that he would 
kill sir Roger ; being of opinion that they were bom for one an« 
other, and that any other hand would do him wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addison ever filled up his orig- 
inal delineation. He describes his knight as having his imagin- 
ation somewhat warped ; but of this perversion he has made 
very little use. The irregularities in sir Roger's conduct seem 
not so much the effects of a mind deviating from the beaten tracfc^ 
of life, by the perpetual pressure of some overwhelming idea, as 
of habitual rusticity, and that negligence which solitary grandeur 
naturally generates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying vapours of inci- 
pient madness, which from time to time cloud reason, without 

• The errors in this acoonnt are explained at eonsideraUe length in the 
prefaee to the Spectator prefixed to the editiott in the BtR i t i sh Ess ati sts. 
The original delineation of sir Roger nndonbtedlj belongs to Steele. C. * \P 
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tcSpAngikfit raqulres 90 mi^ nicetj to exhynt* that Addison 
seems to have been deterred from prosecuting his own design. 
To sir Roger, who, as a country gentleman, appears to be a 
tory, or, as it is gently expressed, an adherent to the landed mter* 
est, is opposed sir Andrew Freeport, a new man, a wealthy mer- 
chant, Beakms iat the moneyed interest, and a whig. Of this con- 
trariety of opinions, it is probable more consequences were at first 
intended than could be produced when the resplution was taken 
to exdude party from the paper. Sir Andrew docs but little, and 
that little seems not to have pleased Addiscm, who, when he 
dismissed him from the club, changed his opinions. Steete 
had made him, in the true sj^t of unfeeling commerce, declare, 
that he ^' would not build an hospital fen* idle people }'' but 
at last he buys land, settles in the country, and builds, not a 
manu&ctory, but an hospital for twelve old husbandmen, for men 
with whom a merchant has little acquainunce, and whom he 
commonly cmisiders with little kindness. 

Of essays thus elegant, thus instructive, and thus commodi* 
ousfy cMstfibuted, it is natural to suppose the approbaticn gener- 
al and the sale numerous. I once heard it observed, that the 
sale may be calculated by the product of the tax, related in the 
Jast nun^r to produce more than twenqr pounds a week, and 
therefore stated at one and twenty pounds, or three pounds, ten 
iihUlkigs a d^ ; Afe, at a halfjpenny a paper, wiU give sixteen 
liundred and eighty ♦ for the daily number. 

This sale is not great ; yet this, if Swift be credited, was likety 
to grow less ; for he declares that the Spectator, wh<»n he ridi- 
cules fw his encHess mentum of the/air acx^ had before his re- 
cess weavied his readers. 

The next year, 1713, in which Cato came upon the stage, 
ivus the grand climacteric of Addson*s reputation. Upc^jh^ 
death of Cato, he had, ^ is said, planned a tragedy in thfe ^najj 
of his travels, and had for scleral years the four first%:ts finish- 
ed, %hich were shown to such as were likely to spread thdr ad- 
miration. They were seen by Pope, and by Cibber, who re- 
lates that Steele* when he took back the copy, told him, in the 
desiMcaUe cant of literary modesty, that, whatever ^arit his 

• That this oaloalation is not exaggerated, that it is even much helow the 
real number, see the notes on the Tatler, ed. 1786, VoL VI. p. ^^^ N. * 
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fticnd had shown in t^ composi^on, he doubted whether he 
would have courage aUfiicient to expose it to the censure of a 
British audience. 

The thne however was now come, when those who affected 
to think liberty in danger, affected likewise to think that a stage 
play might preserve it ; and Addison was importuned, in the 
name of the tutelary deities of Britain, to show hb courage and 
his zeal by finishing his design. 

To resume his work he seemed perversely and unaccountably 
im willing ; and by a request, wldch perhaps he wished to be de- 
nied, desired Mr. Hughes to add a fifth act. Hughes supposed 
him serious ; and, undertaking the supplement, brought in a few 
days some scenes for his examination ; but he had in the mean 
time gone to work himself, and produced half an act ; which he 
afterward completed, btft with brevity irregularly dispropor- 
tionate to the foregoing parts ; like a task, performed with reluc- 
tance and hurried to its conclusion. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was made pul^ by any 
change of the author's purpose ; for Dennis charged him with 
raising prejudices in his own favour, by felse positions of pre- 
paratory criticism, and with pmsordng the town by contradicting 
in the Spectator the established rule of poetical justice, because 
his oMm hero, with all his virtues, was to faU beicM« a tyrant. 
The fact is certain ; the motives we must guess. 

Addison was, I believe, sufficiently disposed to bar all avenues 
against all danger. Whcft Pope brought him the pw^ogue, 
which is properly accommodated to the play, there were these 
words, '^ Britons, arise ! be worth like this approved ;" mean- 
ing nothing more than, Britons, erect and exah yourselves to 
the approbadon of public virtue. Addison was frighted, lest 
be should be thought a promoter of insurrecdon, and thoi line 
was liquidated to ^ Britons, attend." * 

Now ^' heavily in clouds came on the day, tlie great, the im- 
portant day,** when Addison was to stand the hazard of the thea- 
ti'e. That there might, however, be left as little to hazard as was 
possible, on the fir^ night Steele, as hirotelt relates, undertook to 
pack ai^audience. This, says Pc^,* had been tried for the first 

♦ Spence. 
yOL. I. 50 
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time in fkrour of the Dbtrest Modier ; and was now, with more 
efficacy^ practised fi>r Cato. 

The danger was soon over. The whole nadon was at that 
time on fire with fection. The whigs applauded every fine in 
which libertir was mentioned, as a satire on die toiies ; and the 
tmes echoed every clap, to show that the satire was unfelt. The 
story 1^ BoliDgbn^ is weU known. He called Booth to bis box, 
and gave him fifty guineas for defending the cause of Ubertyso well 
against a perpetual dictator. The whigs, says Pope, design a sec- 
ond present when they can accompany it with as good a sentence. 

The play, supported thus by the emulation of factious prafa^ 
was acted night after night for a longer time than, I believe, the 
pubik had albwed to any drama before ; and the author, as Mis. 
Porter kmg afterward related, wan^red through the whole exhi- 
bition behind the scenes with restless and unappeasable solicitude. 

When it vras printed, notice was given that the queen would 
be pleased if it was dedicated to her ; " but as he had designed 
that compliment elsewhere, he found himself obliged," says 
Tickell, ^ by his duty on the one hand, and his honour on the 
other, to send it into the world without any dedication." 

Human happiness has always its abatements ; the brightest 
[ sunshine of success is not witiiout a cloud. No sooner was Cato 
oflfered to the reader than it viras attacked by the acute maligi^ 
of Dennis^ with all the violence of angry criticism. Denms, 
though equally zealous, and probably by his temper more furious 
than A^son> for what they called liberty, and though a flatterer 
of the whig ministry, could not sit quiet at a successful pk^ ; but 
was eager to tell friends and enenues that they had misplaced 
tiieir admirations. The world was too stubborn for instrucdon; 
with the £eite of the censurer of ComeiOe's Cid, his animadve^ 
aons»showed his anger virithout eflPect, and Cato continued to be 
praised. 

Pope had now an opportunky of couhing the friendship of 
Addismi, by vilifying his old enemy, and could give resentment 
its full play, without appearing to revenge himself. He there- 
fore published ^ Marative of the Madne»9 of John Denms a 
performance which left the objecticxis to the play in tl^ir foU 
force, and therefore discovered more desire of vesing the critic 
than of defendbg the poet. 
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AMaoD, who was no strsoiger to the worM> probably saw the 
selfishnei^ of Pope's friendship ; and, resolving that he should 
have the consequences of his offioiousness to himself, informed 
Dennis by Steele, that he was sorry for the insult ; and that 
whenever he should think fit to answer his remarks, he would 
do it in a manner to which nothing could be objected. 

The greatest weakness of the play is in the scenes of love, 
which are said by Pope* to have been added to the original plan 
upon a subsequent review, in compliance with the popular prac- 
tice of the stage* Such an authority it is hard to reject ; yet 
the love is so intimately mingled with the whole action, that it 
cannot easily be thought extrinsic and adventitious ; for, if it 
were taken away, what would be left ? or how were the four acts 
filled in the first draught ? 

At the publication the wits seemed proud to pay their attend- 
ance with enconuastic verses. The best are from an unknown 
hand, which vnil perhaps k)se somewjiat of their praise when the 
author is knoum to be Jefireys. 

Cato had yet 43ther honours. It was censured as a party play 
by a scholar of Oxford^ and defended in a favourable examination 
by Dr. Sewel. It was translated by Salvini into Italian, and 
acted at Florence ; and by the Jesuits of St. Omer^s into Latin, 
and played by their pupils. Of this version a copiy was sent to 
Mr. Addison ; it is to be wished that it could be found, for the 
sake of comparing their version of the soliloquy with that of filand. 

A tragedy was written cm the same subject by Des Champs, a 
French poet, which was translated, with a criticism on the Eng- 
Ksh play. But the translator and the cridc are now forgotten. 

Dennis lived on unanswered, and therefore little read. Addi- 
son knew the policy of literature too well to make his enemy 
important by drawing the attention of tlie public upon a criticism, 
which, though somedmes intemperate, was often irrefragable. 

While Cato was upon the stage, another daily paper, called 
TJie Guardiany was published bySteele. To this Addison gave 
great assistsaice, whether occasionally or by previous engagement 
is not known« 

The character of Guardian was too narrow and too serious ; it 
migh^properly enough admit both the duties and the decencies of 
life, but seemed not to include lite«^ry speculations^ and was in 

* Spence. 
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«ome degree violated by meniment and burlesque. What had 
V the guardian of the lizards to do with clubs of tall cm* of little men, . 
with nests of ants, or with Strada*s prolusions ? 
Of this paper nothing is necessary to be said, but that it found 
^ many corilributors, and that it wjA a continuation of the Spectator, 
with the same elegance, ts)d the same rariety, till some unlucky 
sparkle from a tory paper set Steele's ix>Iitics. on fire, and wit at 
once blazed into Action. He was soon too hot for neutral topics, 
and quitted the Guardian to write the Englishman. 

The papers of Addison are marked in the Spectator by one of 
the letters in the name of Clio^ and in the Guardian by a hand ; 
whether it was, as Tickcll pretends to think, that he was unwill- 
ing to usurp the praise of others, or, as Steele, with far greater 
likelihood, insmuates, that he could not without discontent impart 
to others any of his own. I have heard that his avidity did not 
satisfy itself with the air of renown, but that with great eagerness 
he laid hold on his proportion of the profits. 
y" Many of these papers were written with powers tmly comic ^ 
with nice discrimination of characters, and accurate observation 
of natural or accidental deviation from propriety ; but it was not 
supposed that he had tried a comedy on the stage, till Steele, 
after his death, declared him the author of the Drummer* This 
however Steele did not know to be true by any direct testimony ; 
fi)r, when Addison put the play into his hands, he only told himi 
it was the work of a *• gentleman in the company ;" and when it 
was received, as is confessed, with cold disapprobation, he was 
probably less willing to claim it. Tickell omitted it in his col- 
lection ; but the testimony of Steele, and the total ^ence of any 
other claimant, has determined the public to assign it to Addison, 
and it is now printed with his other poetry. Steele carried the 
Drummer to the playhouse, and afterward to the press, and sold 
the copy for fifty guineas. 

To the opinion of Steele may be added the proof supplied by 
the play itself^ of which the characters are such as Addison would 
have delineated, and the tendency such as Addison would have 
promoted. That it should have been ill received would ndse 
w(»ider, did we not daily see the capricious^ distributbB of theat- 
rical praise. 

He was not all this time an indifferent ^ctat<»* di public 
affairs. He wrote, as different exigencies required^ in 1707. 
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27ie fireaent state of the waVy and the necessity ofcai augmentadon ; 
"irhich, however judicious, being written on temporary topics and 
exhibiting no peculiar powers, laid hold on no attention, and has 
naturally sunk by its own weight into neglect. This cannot be 
said of the few papers entitled The Whig Examiner^ in which is 
employed all the force of gay malevolence and humorous se^ire. 
Of this paper, which just appeared and expired, Swift renuukSf 
with exultation, that " it is now down among ttiic dead men."* 
He might ^ell rejoice at the death of that which he could not 
have killed. Every reader of every party, since personal malice 
is past, and the papers which oiice inflamed the nadon are read 
<«ily as effunons of wit, must wish for more of the Whig Exam* 
iners ; for on no occasion was the genius of Addison more vigor- 
ously exerted, and on none did the superiority of his powers 
more evidently appear. His Trial qf Count Tariffs written to 
expose the treaty of commerce with France^ lived no longer 
than the questicm that produced it. 

Not long afterward, an attempt was made to revive the Sptc* 
tator^ at a time indeed by no means favourable to literature, when 
the succession of a new £simily to the thnn^e filled the nation 
with anxiety, discord, and confusion ; and either the turbuletu^ 
of the times or the satiety of the readers put a stop to the publi- 
cation, after an experiment of eighty numbers, which were after- 
ward collected into an eighth volume, perhaps more valuable 
than any of those that went before it Addison produced more 
than a fourth part, and the other contributors are by no means 
unworthy of appearing as his associates. The time that had 
passed during the suspen^on of the S^ctatory though it had not 
lessened his power of humour, seems to have increased his dis- 
position to seriousness ; the proportion of his religious to his 
bomic papers is greater than in the former series. 

The Sfiectatoryirom its recommencement, was published only 
three times a wcjek ; and no discriminative marks were added to 
%e papers. To Addiscm> Tickell has ascribed twenty three, t 

* From a tory. song m vog;ue at the time, the barden whereof is, 
Ad4. he that will this health deny, 
Bq/wn among the dead men let him lie. H. 

t :Numh. JJ56, 557, 558, 559, 561, 502, 565, 567, 568, 569, 571, 574, 575> 
i79, 580, 582 , 583, 584, 585, 590, 592, 598, 600. 
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liie J^M^r ted niaoiy amtya)uiQr8 ; and Steek, i«l^ 
' ligence kepi him always in a huny, when it was his turn to fur- 
Bish apqser^coHedkiidlyfiu-thelQttftrsyofwUcJi AddisoiHwh^ 
inaterials were more) made little use ; baling recourse to sketches 
and hiots, the product oCbis former studies, which he now re- 
iFiewed and oompkted ; among these are named by TickeU the 
£M«y» m Witf tboae en the Fitamreaqfthi Ifiwgim^whmdik» 

When ^ house o£ Hanover took possession of the tbfoaet it 
was reasonable toespect that the zeal ai Addiscm would be sok- 
aUy rewarded. Before the arrival of kmg George, he was made 
wcr^ry to the r^«iqr» and was reqmred by Us office to send 
Betioe to Hanever that the queen was dead, uid that the throne 
was' vacant. To do tUa woukl not have been difficult to any mm 
bat Addlaon» who waa so overwhehned with the greamess of die 
€^Fent» <md a<^ distra^caed by choice cf eaq^reswon, that the k»d% 
who could n<H wait for the niceties of critidsm, called Mr. SooAr 
w^ a clei^ iathe houae, and ordered htm to despatch the mes- 
sage. Sot^weU readily told what was necessary, in the comrnoa 
«^le of business, and vidued himself i^on having dooe what w» 
too hatd fc^ AddiaoB* 

f He was btiisw quiJified for the Freeholder^ a p^ier which fai 
]pul^aliedtii^aweek»£romDec*23, 1715, to the middled 
^ n^xt year. This was undertaken in defence of the estab^ 
lished goivenia>ent, sometimes with argument, and somctiracs 
^with mirth. In argument he ha4imany equals ; but his hiunoor 
was singular and matcldess. Bigotry li^i^ must be delightei 
wkh the Tory Feodumtei^ 

T^re are however some singes less ekgantand lesadecoti 
such^s the Pr^ender's ^fomaaal, In which o^tquc of li&culeii 
hispover^^ This mode of abuse had been €»i^byed bf ItfUlQa 
against king ChiMd^ IL 
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Ceititam» casdMitit viieem martopii nftt." 

And Oldmixon delights to tsH of some alderman ()f Loiukm, tfttt 
lie had more money than the exiled princes ; bm that wiiidi 
might be expected from Miltpn's savageness, or^Umixon^ 
3neanne»»> was not suitable to the delicacy of Ad 
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Steele thought the hamoarofthe J^eiMderto^tAceuiA g^« 
tie for such noisy times ; and is reported to ha^e saidy thtA the 
ininiBtiy made use of a lute^ when they should have cfllM for a 
trumpet. 

Thb year^ 1716|* he married the counteas dowager of W«r» 

iricky whom he had solicited by aifi^ long and aoxious court* 

ship, perhaps with behaviour not Tery imUke thi^ of air Roger 

to his disd^unfiil widow ; and ,who> I am afndd* Verted hersetf 

often by playing with hispasiloo. Heis ^dd Id have first knewn 

her by becoming tutor to her 8on.t ' ^ He brmedf** said T«n- 

90D9 ^ the design of gettkig that lady from the timo when he was 

* first recommended into the family.*- In whi^ part of his ^ he 

obtained the recommendatKH^ or how long> and in 'what manner. 

he lived in the &mi^i I know not. His advaneea at first were 

cerdunly dmorous, but grew bolder as lua re[Mi^tCion and iidu* 

ence increased s till at last the lady was penma<ted to mffirryhim> 

on teroM much like those on which a Turkish princess is ea- 

paused) to whom the Sultan is reported 10 pronouncey ^ Dmi^-^ 

tw, I give thee this man for thy slave.** The marriage^ if im- 

eontradicted rqxvt can be creeled, made no additien to hie hap- 

{Mness ; it neither found them nor made them eii^al. She al« 

wafs remembered her own rank, aid thougiit herself endlied to 

treat with very little oeremoi^ the toter ^ her son. Rowels 

baUad c^the Dt^airing Skefikerd is sud to have been written, 

ekber before or after ntftrriagei upon tUs meflMrahie pair ; imd 

k is certain t^t Ad^son has left behind him no enoourtgement 

for ambitious love. 

The year after, 1717, he rose to his highest elevation, being 
made secretary of state. For this emptoyment he a%ht justly 
be supposed <)ualified by kmg practice of business, vmd by his 
regtj^r ascent through other oAcesf s hut expectation fa often 
disappointed ; it is universally co^m^d that he was imeqori to 
the duties of his place. In the house of commons he could not 
^>eak, and therefore was uselesa to the ddence of the govern* 
xnent. In the office, says Pope,^ lie could not issue an order 
without lo8«ng his time in quest of fiae expressions. What he 
gained in rank he lost in credit ; and, finding by experience his 
^wn inability, was forced to solicit his dismissiQn, with a pensicMu 

* August S. t S^eacc, t Ibid. 
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of fifteen hundred pounds a year. His friends palliated tliia re- 
linquishment) of wMch both friends arid onemies Rnew the tn» 
. reason, with an account of declining health, and tiie necesdty of 
recess and quiet. 

He now returned to his vocation, and b^gan to plan literary 
occupations for his future life. He purposed a tragedy on tht 
death of Socrates ; a story of which, as Tickell remarks, the 
basis is narrow, and to which I know not how love could have 
been appended. There would, however, have been no want eith- 
er of virtue in the sentiments or elegance in the language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of the chrUttan reB' 
gumj of which part was pubUshed after Ms death ; and he de- 
igned to have made a new poetical version of the psalms. • 

These pious compositions Pope imputed * to a selfish modve, 
upon the credit, as he owns, of Tonsgn ; who, having quarrelled 
with Addison, and not k>vin^ him, said, that when he liud down 
tiie secretary's ofi&ce, he intended to take orders, and obtain a 
bisliopric ; ^ for,*' said he, '^ I always thought him a priest m lis 
heart.** 

That Pope should have thought this conjecture of TonsoD 
worth remembrance, is a proot^ but indeed, so fiir as I have ftMmdi 
the only pro6f, that he retained some malignity from their an- 
dentjivalry. Tonson pretended but to guess it ; no other mor- 
tal ever suspected it ; and Pope might have reflected, that a man 
who had been secretary of state, in the minbtry of Sunderlaady 
knew a nearer way to a Ushopric than by defendmg reiigioii or 
translating the psalms. 

It is related, that he had once a design to make an Elngfidi 
dictionary, and that he concddered Dr. Titiotson as the writer of 
highest authority. There was formerly sent to me by Mr. Lodg- 
er, clerk of the leatherseller's company, who was eminent for 
curiosity and literature, a collection of examples collected from 
Tlllotson^s work8> as Locker said, by Addison. It came too late 
to be of use, so I inspected it but slightly, and remembered it 
in&tinetly. I thought the ]jassages too short. 

.Addison, however, did not conclude his life in peacefiil ttod- 

'ies ; but relapsed> when he was near his end, to a poBtical <&>• 

pute. 

• Spenee.. 
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It 80 happened Uiat, 1718-19, a controversy was agitated, xnth ^ 
great vehemence, between those friends of kttig contkiuance. Ad- 
<tis<m and Steele. It may be asked, in the language of Homer, 
. what power or what cause couU set them at variance. The , 
subject of their dispute was of great importance. The earl of 
Sunderland proposed an act called Tke Peerage BiU ; by which 
the number of peers should be fixed, and the king restrained 
from any new creation of nol^ity, unless when an old femily 
should be extinct. To this ^t lords would naturally agree ; and 
the*king, who was yet little acquainted with his ovm prerogadve, 
and, as is now well known, almost indifferent to the possessions 
of the crown, had been persuaded to consent. The only &ffi- 
culty was found among the commons, who were not likely to ap- 
prove the perpetual excluMon of themselves and their posterity. 
The bill therefore was eagerly opposed, and among others by sir 
Robert Walpole, whose s^ech was published. 

The lords might think their di^ty <timinished by imijx)per 
culvancements, and particularly by the introduction of twelve new 
peers at once, to produce a majority of tories in the last reign ; 
an act of authority violent enough, yet certainly legal, and by no 
means to be compared with that contempt of national right with 
wh}ch, some time afterward, by the inttigati<Mi of whiggism, the 
conmions, chosen by the people for three years, chose them- 
selves for seven. But, whatever might be the disposidon of the 
l<Mrds, the peopl^e had no wbh to increase their power. The ten- 
dency of the IhII, as Steele observed -in a letter to the earl of 
O^ord, was to introduce an aristocracy ; for a majority in the 
house of lords, so limited, would have been despqdc and irre- 
sistible. 

To prevent this subversion of the ancient establishment, Steele, 
whose pen readily seconded his political passions, endeavoured 
to alarm the nadon, by a pamphlet called The Plebeian. To this 
an answer was published by Addison, under the tide of Tlie Old 
PV/iigy in which it is not discovered that Steele was then known 
to be the advocate for the commons. Steele replied by a second 
J^lebeian ; and, whether by ignorance or by courtesy, confined 
himself to his questicm, without any personal notice of his oppo- 
nent. Nothing hitherto was committed agsdnst the laws of 
friendship, or propriedes of decency ; but controverdsts cannot 

V,0L. I. 5J ^ 
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long rtttamtheivkMMts lor each «ither. Tbe (M fi^ ^Xh 
twered the PUbekm^ raid could aot fachear settle ceot^npt of 
<^ litUe Dkky^ whoee trade k wm to write pampUets.** Dkiqr, 
howeyer) cM not kise his settled Yenention for Us finend ; b«t 
contented himself with quoting some imes of Calo^ which were 
at once detection loid reproof* The bill was kdd aside daring 
that session ; and Addison died before the next» in which its 
commitment was rejected fa^r two hundred aodaixty fire to om 
hundred and seventy seven* 

Every reader surely must regret that these two iUuetHooi 
friends, after so many ybirs passed in confidence and endearmeaty 
in unity of interest^ ccDformity of opinioiif and fellawibip of study» 
should finally pam in aorimoiuousoppQsiUoD. Suobacontroveny 
was ^^ Bellum phisquam twUe^** as Lucan expresses it. Wky 
could not faction find other advocates I but, among the uncer- 
tainties 6f the humaB*staie, we are doomed to numbo* the insta- 
bility of finendship. 

Of this di^Mite I have little knowledge but from the Bu^n- 
phia Britanmca. The (M. Wk^ is not inserted in Addison's 
works, nor is it mentioned by Tickell in his life ; why it was 
omitted, the biograpfaera doubtless give thf true reason ; the fiact 
was too recent, and those who had been heated in the amtenjoon 
were not yet cooL 

The necessi^rxif complying with times» and of sparing {sersons, 
is the great impediment of biography. History may be formed 
from permanent monuro^its and reccnrds ; but lives can cmly be 
written from personal knowledge, which is growing every day 
less, and in a short time is lost for ever* What is known can 
seldom be immediately told ; and when it might be toldy it is no 
longer known« The delicate features of the mind, the nice dis- 
crimination^ of character, and the minute peculiarities of conduct, 
are soon obliterated ; and it is surely better that caprice, obsti- 
nacy, frolic, and fdly, however they might delight in tiie descrip- 
tion, should be silently forgotten, than that, by wanton merriment 
and unseasonable .detection, a pang should be g^ven to a widow, 
a daughter, a brother, or a friend. As the process of these nar- 
ratives is now bringmg me among my contempcotirjes, I begin 
to foei myself ^^ walking upon ashes under which the fire is not 
extinguished," and coming to the time of which it will be proper 
rather to say ^ nothing that is false, than all that is true.'* 
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Tht end 6f Hdt uaeM life was now appfoaching* Addison 
iMd Ibr some dttie been oppressed by i&ortness of breathy which 
was now af^gnm^d by a dropqr ; and, finding his danger press- 
ing, he prepared to ^ confermabfy to hisown precepts and pro- 
fessions. ^ 

uring this lingering deosf, he sent, as Pope reliAeS)* a mes- 
sage by the eori of Warwick to Mr. CJay, desiring to see him. 
' Gay, who had not ^risked him i» some time belbcei obeyed the ' 
summons, and found himself rec^ved wkh great kmdness. The 
imrpose for which the interview had been sc^cited was then dis- 
covered. Addison fold him, tkat he had iniured him; but that,. 
if he recofered, he would recompense him. What the injury 
"was he did not expli^ nor did Gay ever- know ; but supposed' 
that some preferment designed forhim^luui, by Addison's inter*^ 
rention, been withheM. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregular 4i&, and 
perhaps of loose opinions. Addison, for whom he did not want 
respect, had very dOigently endeavoured lo reclaim him ; but 
his arguments and exposttilations had no effect. One experi*' 
ment, however, remained to be tried ; wh^ he found his life 
near its end, he directed the young lord to be called ; and when 
he desirqd, with great tenderness, to hear his last injunctions^ 
told him, ^ I have sent for you, that you may see how a christian 
can die.** What effect this awful scene had on the earl, I know 
not ; he likewise died himself in a short time. 

In Tickell^ excellent elegy on his Mend are these Hnes ; 

• 
Ufi Umi^ iu hew to live ; and, oh I too high 
The price of knowledge ! taught us how to die ; 

in which he alludes, as he told Dr, Young, to this moving iur 
terview. 

Having given directions to Mr. Tickell for the publication of 
his works, and dedicated them on his deathbed to his friend Mr^ 
Craggs, he died June 17, 1719, at Holland hoUse, leaving no 
<JhiId but a daughter.! 

^ Spenee. ij 

f Who died at BiltOn, in Warwickshire, at a very advanced «age, in 179* 
See Gent. Mag. Yol. LXYH. p. 255, 9S.5. N. . ' 
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Of Us virtue it is a mScient t^stUiikoof tbaitiie uvmmmA^ 
party h^ transmitted no charge of «i^ crisae. Wm was not ono 
of those who are pndsed odA^ after death i Smt hu waimt was ao 
generally acknowlec%ed> that Swift, havic^ ol»erved that his 
election passed without a contest, adds, that if he had pr<qx»ed 
himself for king, he would hardly have been refosed^ 

His zeal for his party did not extinguish his kindness for the 
merit of his o^^nnents ; whan he was secrelary in irelsBd) he 
Infused to mtemut his acquaintance ¥ith Swift. 

Of his habits, or external mann^rst nothing is so often me&* 
tinned as that timorous or auil^ tacitumiqr which Ms friends 
called modesty by too mild a name* Steele mentiona with great 
tenderness ^ th^t remarkable bashfulness, which is a cloak that 
hides and muffles merit ;'' and tells us, that ^' his s^itiiies were 
covered only by modesty, which doubles the beauties wiiicb are 
s^en, and gives credit and esteem to all that ar^. concealed." 
Chesterfield affirms, that ^' Addis(»i was the impost timorous and 
awkward man that he ever saw." And Addison, speaking of 
his own deficience in canversationt used to, say of himself thal^ 
with respect to intell^tual vrealthy '^ he could draw bills for a 
tjiousand pounds, though ho had not a guinea in his pocket" 
, That he wanted current coin for ready payment, and by thst 
want was often obstructed and distressed ; that he was often op- 
pressed by an improper and ungiaceful timidity, ev«ry testimony 
concurs to prove ; but Ckesterfi^*s r^resentation is doubtless 
hyperbolicaL That man cannot be supposed very inexpert in 
the arts of conversation aQd practice oriife, who, without fortune 
or alliance, by his useftikiess and dearteiity, became secretiuy of 
state ; and who died at forty seVen, after having not <Hily stood 
^ng in the highest rank of wit and literature, b^t filled one of the 
most important offices c^ sts^te. 

The time in which he, lived had reason to lament his obstimKry 
of silence ; '^ for he was,'' s2^s Steele, ^' above all men in that 
talent called huinour, and enjoyed it in such perfection, that I 
have often reflected, after a night spent with him apart frcwn all the 
world, that I had had the pleasure of conversing ^th an indmate 
acquaintance of Terence and Catullus, who had all their wit and 
nature, heightened with humour more exquisite and delightftil 
than any other man ever possessed." This is the fondness c^ a 
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MeoA; let m fa^ear whiit b told m by a ri^. ^ Addison's con- 
fersatioby"* says Pt^, •* lu^ ikwnething in it tnore channingf 
ten I have Ibuod in any other man. But diis was only when 
familiar ; before strangers, or perhaps a single stranger, he pre- 
aenred Im dignity by a stiff ulence.** 

This modesty was by no means inconsistent with a veiy high 
opinion of his own merit. He demanded to be the first name in 
Hiodem wk ; and, with Steele to echo him, used to depreciate 
Bryden, whom Pope and Congreve defended agdnsl them.f 
There is no reason to doubt that he suffered too much pain from 
the prevalence of Pope's poetical reputation ; nor is it without 
strong i*eascai suspected, that by some disingenuous acts he en- 
deavoured to obstruct it ; Pope was not the only man whom he 
insidiously injured, though the oiiily man of whom he could be 
afraid. 

His own powers were Such as might have satisfied him with 
conscious excelleifee. Of veiy extensive learning he has indeed 
given no proofs. He seems to have had small acquaintance with 
the sciences, and to have read tittle except Latin and French ; 
but of the Latin poets his Dialogues on Medals show that he had 
perused the works with great diligence and skill. The abund- 
ance of his own mind left him Httle in need of advendtious senti- 
ments ; his wit always could suggest what the occasion demand- 
ed. He had read with critical eyes the important volume of 
human life, and knew the heart of man, from the depths of strat- 
agem to the surface of affectation. 

What he knew he could easily communicate. " This," says 
Steele, " was particular in this writer, that, when he had taken 
his resolution, or made his plan for what he designed to write, 
he would walk about a room, and dictate it into language with as 
much freedom and ease as any one could write it down, and at- 
tend to the coherence and grammar of what he dictlited.** 

Pope4 wh8 can be less suspected of favouring his memory, 
declares ihSt he wrote veiy fluently, but was slow and scrupulous 
in correcting ; that many of his Spectators were written very 
fest, and sent immediately to the press ; and that it seemed to 
be for his advantage not to have time for much revisal. 

* Spence. f Toneon and Spence. 

^ Speace. 
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<^ He vrcnM dtei',^ says Pope^ ^^ any ^dngf to pleaM Ins Men^ 
^fore pobKcatbn ; but. would not retouch his pieces afterward ; 
*nd I believe not one word in Cato to which X made an objeetion 
was suffered to stand." 

The last line of Cato is Pope's^ having been originally wiittea 

And oh ! 'twas this that ended Cato's life. 

Pope might have made more objections to the six coocludig g 
lines. In the first couplet the words ^' frcmi h«nce'* are improp- 
er ; and the second line-ia taken frook Dryden's Virgil. 0£ th^ 
next couplet) the first verse, bemg included in the secondf is there- 
fore useless; and in the third iii€C9rdM made to {»oduce strife. 

Of the course of Addisoi&'s £Maailiajr day^* be&i^hismArmgiQi 
Pope has given a detail. He bad in th^^ house with him Bod- 
gell, and perhaps Philips* His chief compamons were Steele^ 
Budgell, Philipsi Careys Di^veiianta w4 colonel Brett. With 
one or other, of these be always b^reakfiist^f |Ie studied all 
morning, then dined at a tajrenii and went afterward to Button's. 

Button had been a fei:vant in the countess of Warwjick's Can- 
ily, who, under the patronage of Addiaont kept a coffeehouse on 
-the south side <^ Ruasel street^ about two doors from Covent 
garden. Here k wasthat the witsc^ that time used toassemUe. 
It is said, that when Addison had suffered any vexation from the 
countess, he withdre\{r the company from Button's house. 

From the cofieelioufte he went a^^ to a taivem» where he 
often sat late, and drank too much wine. In the bottle» discon- 
tent seeks for comfort, cowardice for courage, and bashfulness 
for confidence. It is not unlikely that Addison was first seduced 
to excess by the manumis^on which he obtaii^d from the servile 
timidity of his sober hours* He that feels oppression £ix>m the 
presence of ^lose to whom he knows himself superior will de^re 
to set loose his powers of conversation ; and who that ever asked 
succours from Bacchus was able to preserve himself from b^g 
enslaved by his auxiliary I ^ 

•Among those friends it was that Addison displayed the ele- 
gance of bis colloquial accomplishments, which may easily be 
suiq;K»ed such as Pope represents them. The remark of Mande- 
ville, who, when he had passed an evening in his company^ 

♦ Spenee. 



iftciAi^ that be was a parson in a tjewig, can detract fitdefrom 
his character ; he was alwajrs reserved to strangers, and was nor 
•incited to uncomiiiDn freedom by a character like that of Man- 
deville* 

From any minute knowledge of his £uniliar manners, the in* 
terventioo of sixty years has now debarred us. Steele once, 
promised Congreve and the public a complete description of his 
character ; but^the promises of authors are liketh^ vows of bvers. 
Steele thought no more on his design, or thou^ on it with 
'anxiety that at last disgusted him, and left his friead in the hands 
ofTickell. 

One slight linearaent of his character Swift; has preserved. 
It was his pracdce, when he found aoy man invinc^y wrong, to 
flatter his ofunions by acquiescence, and smk him yet deeper in 
absurdity. This artifice <rf mischief was admired by Stella ; and 
Swift seems to approve her admiration. 

EBs works will supply some information^ It appears, from 
ids various pictures of the world, that, wkh all his bashftilneas, 
he had conversed with many distinct classes of men, had survey- 
cd their ways with very diligent observation, and marked with 
great acuteness the effects of different modes of Hfe* He was a 
man in whose presence nothing reprehensible was out of danger ; 
quick in discerning whatever was wrong or mikulous, and not 
tmwilling to expose it. " There are,** says Steele, « in his writ- 
ings many oblique strokes upon some c^ the vrittiest men of the 
age.*' His delight wds more to excite merriment dian detesta- 
tion ; and he detects follies rather than crimes. 

If any judgment be made, from his books, of his moral char- 
acter, nothing will be found but purity and excellence. Knowl- 
edge of mankind, indeed, less extensive than that d Addison^ 
will show, that to write, and to live, are very different. Many 
-who praise virtue do no more than praise it. Yet it is reason- 
able to believe that Addiison's professions and practice were at 
no great ^riance, since, amidst that storm of ftiction in which 
most of his life was passed, though his station made him con- 
spicuous, and his activity made him formidable, the character 
^ven him by his friends was never contradicted by his enemies ; 
of those with whom interest or opinion united him he had 
not only the esteem, but the kindness ; and of others, whoin 
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the violence of oppodtion drove against him, though he might 
lose the love, he retained the reverence. 

It is justly observed by Tickell, that he employed wit on the 
side of virtue and religion. /He not only made the proper use 
of wit himself, but taught it To others ; and from his time it has 
been generally subservient to the cause of reason and of truth. He 
has dissipated the prejudice that had long connected gaiety ^vith 
▼ice, and easiness of manners with laxity of principles. He has 
restored virtue to its dignity, and taught innocence not to be 
ashamed.^ This is an elevation of literary character, *' above all 
Greek, SiDove all Roman fame.'* \JJo greater felicity can genius 
attain than that of having purified intellectual pleasure, separated 
mirth from indecency, and wit from licentiousness ; of having 
taught a succession of writers to bnng elegance and gaiety to 
the aid of goodness ; and, if I may use expressions, yet more 
awful, of having " turned many to righteousness.'^ 

Addison in his life, and for some time afterward, was consid- 
ered by the greater part of readers as supremely excelling both 
in poetry and criticism. Part of his reputatic«i may be probably 
ascribed to the advancement of his fortune ; when, as Swift 
obser\'es, he became a statesman, and saw poets waiting at his 
levee, it is no wonder jthat praise was accumulated upon him. 
Mych likewise may be nwre honourably ascribed to his personal 
character ; he who, if he had claimed it, might have obtained 
the diadem, was not likely to be denied the laurel. 

But time quickly puts an end to artificial and accidental fame ; 
and Addison is to pass tl^^rough futurity protected only by his 
genius. Every name which kindness or interest once raised too 
high, is in danger, lest the next age should, by the vengeance of 
criticism, sink it in the same proportion. A great writer has 
lately styled him " an indifferent poet and a worse critic." -f 

His poetry is first to be considered ; of which it must be con- 
fessed that it has not often those felicities of diction which give 
lustre to sentiments, or that vigour of sentiment that animates 
diction ; there is little of ardour, vehemence, or transport ; there 
is very rarely the awfiilness of grandeur^ and not very often the 
splendour of elegance. He thinks justly ; but he thinks fidntly. 
This is his general character ; to which, doubtless, many single 
passages will furnish exceptions. 
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Yet, if he seldom reaches supreme excellence, he rarely sinks 
into dulness, and is still more rarely entangled m absurdity. He 
did not trust his powers enough to be negligent. There is in 
most of his compositions a calmness and equability, deliberate 
and cautious, sometimes with little that delights, but seldom with 
any thing that offends. 

Of this kind seem to be his poems to Dryden, to SoAiers, mkI 
to the king. His ode on St. Cecilia has been imitated by Pope, 
and has something in it of Diyden's vigour. Of his account of 
the English poets, he used to speak as a " poor thing ;"* but it 
is not worse than his usual strain. He has said, not very judi- 
ciously, in his character of Waller, 

Thy verse could show ev'n Cromwell's innocence. 
And compliment the storms that bore him hence. 
O! had thy muse not come an age too soon^ 
But seen great Nassau on the British throne. 
How had his triumph glitter'd in thy page ! 

What is this but to say, that he who could compliment Crom- 
well had been the proper poet for king William ? Addison, how- 
ever, never printed the piece. 

The letter from Italy has been always praised, but has never 
been praised beyond its merit. It is more correct, with less ap- 
pearance of labour, and more elegant, with less ambition of orna- 
ment, than any other of his poems. There is, however, one 
broken metaphor, of which notice may properly be taken. 

Fir'd with that name ;. 
I bridle in my struggling muse with pain. 
That longs to launch into a nobler strain. . 

To bridle a goddess is no very delicate idea j but why must 
she be bridled ? because she longs to launch ; an act which was 
^ver hindei^ed by a bridle ; and whither will she launch ? into 
a nobler strain. She is in the first line a horse^ in the second a 
boat } and the care of the poet is to keep his hcerse or hb boat 
from dngiTig, 

Thfe next oompo^tion is the far famed Campaign? wluch Dr. 
Wartqn has termed a " Gazette in Rhyme,*' with harshness not 
(^ten used by the good nature of his criticism. Before a cen- 
sure so severe is admitted, let us consider that war is a frequent 

* Spence. 
VOL. I. 52 
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subject of poetry, and then inquire who has described it with 
more justness and force. Many of our .own writers tried their 
powers upon this year of victory ; yet Addison's is confessedly 
the best performance ; his poem is the work of a man not blind- 
ed by the dust of learning ; his images are not borrowed merely 
from books. The superiority which he confers upon his hero 
is not personal prowess, and " mighty bone," but deliberate in- 
trepidity, a calm command of his passions, and the power of con- 
sulting his own mind in the midst of danger. The rejection 
and contempt of fiction is rational and manly. 
It may be observed that the last line is imitated by Pope. 

Marlb'rough's exploits appear divinely bright ; 
Rais'd of themselves, their genuine charms they boast, 
* And those that paint them truest, praise them most 

This Pop'e had in his thoughts ; but not knowing how to use 
what was not his own, he spoiled the thought when he had bor- 
rowed it. 

The well sung woes shall sooth my pensive ghost ; 

He best can paint* them who shall feel them most. 

Martial exploits may he painted j perhaps wocb may hefiainted; 
but they are surely not painted by being well aung ; it is not easy 
to paint in sopg, or to sing in colours. 

No passage in the Campaign has been more often mentioned 
than the simile of the angel, which is said in the Tatler to be " one 
of the noblest thoughts tliat ever entered into the heart of man,** 
and is therefore worthy of attentivaconsideration. Let it be first 
inquired whether it be a simile. \A poetical simile is the dis- 
covery of likeness between two actions, in their general nature 
dissimilar, or of causes terminating by different operations in 
some resemblance of effect.^ But the mention of another like 
consequence from a like cause, or of a like performance by a 
like agency, is not a simile, but an exemplification. It is not a 
simile to say that the Thames waters fields, as the Po waters 
fields ; or that as Hecla vomits flames in Iceland, so Jltna vom- 
its flames in Sicily. When Horace says of Pindar^ that he pouns 
his violence and rapidity of verse, as a river swoln with rain rush- 
es from the mountain, or of himself, that his genius wanders la 

• ** Paint" means, says Dr. Warton^ express or describe them. C'- 
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qiitest of poetical decorations, as the bee wanders to collect hon- 
ey ; he, in either case, produces a simile ; the mind is impress- 
ed with the resemblance of things generally unlike, as unlike 
as intellect and body. But if Pindar had been described as writ- 
ing with the copiousness and grandeur of Homer, or Horace 
had told that he reviewed and finished his own poetry with the 
same care as Isocratcs polished his orations, instead of similitude 
he would have exhibited almost identity ; he would have given 
the sanje portraits with different names. In the poem now ex- 
amined, when the English are represented as gaining a fortified 
pass, by repetition of attack, and perseverance of resolution ; their 
obstinacy of courage, and vigour of onset, is well illustrated by 
the sea that breaks, with incessant battery, the dikes of Holland. 
This is a simi^p ; but when Addison, having celebrated the beauty 
of Marlborough's person, tells us, that "Achilles thus was formed 
with every grace,** here is no simile,*. but a mere exemplifi- 
cation. A simile may be compared to lines converging at a 
point, and is more excellent as the lines approach from greater 
distance ; an exemplification may be considered as two parallel 
lines which run on together without approximadon, never far 
separated, and never joined. 

Marlborough is so like the angel in the poem, that the acdon 
of both is almost the same, and performed by both in the same 
manner. Marlborough " teaches the battle to rage ;" the an- 
gel " directs the storm ;" Marlborough is " unmoved in peace- 
ful thought ;" the angel is " calm and serene ;" Marlborough 
stands " unmoved amidst the shock of hosts ;'* the angel rides 
« calm in the whirlwind.** The lines on Marlborough are just 
and noble* ; but the^pi/B giiies almost the same images a sec- 
ond lime. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly a simile, was remote 
from vulgar conceptions, and required great labour of research, 
or dexterity of application. Of this. Dr. Madden, a name which 
Ireland ought to honour, once gave me his opinion. " If I had 
set," said he " ten schoolboys to write on the battle of Blenheim^ 
and eight had brought me the angel, I should not have been sur- 
prised.** 

The opera of Rosamond, though it is seldom mentioned, is 
one of the first of Addison's compositions. The subject is well 
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4:hosent the fiction is pleasing, and the prase of Marlborou^j 
for which the scene gives an opportunity, is, what perhaps every 
human excellence must be, the product of good luck, improved 
by genius. The thoughts are sometimes great, and sometimes 
tender ; the versification is easy and gay. There i§ doubtless 
some advantage in the shortness of the lines, which there is lit- 
tle temptation to load with expletive epithets. The dialogue 
seems commonly better than the songs. The two comic charac- 
ters of sir Trusty and Grideline, though of no great value, are yet 
such as the poet intended.* Sir Trusty's account of the death of 
Rosamond is, I think, too grossly absurd. The whole dramia is 
airy and elegant ; engaging in its process, and pleasing in its 
conclusion. If Addison had cultivated the lighter parts of poe- 
try, he woul^ probably have excelled. 

The tragedy of Cato, which, contrary to the rule observed in 
selecting the works of other poets, has by the weight of its char- 
acter forced its way into the late collection, is unquestionably the 
noblest production of Addison's genius. Of a work so much 
read, it is difficult to say any thing new. About things on which 
the public thinks long, it commonly attains to think right ; and of 
Cato it has been not unjustly determined, that it b rather a poem 
in dialogue than a drama, rather a succession of just sentiments 
in elegant language, than a representation of natural affecticms, or 
of any 'state probable or possible in human life. Nothing here 
** excites or assuages emotion ;" here is " no magical power of 
raising fantastic terror or wild anxiety." The events are ex- 
pected without solicitude, and are remembered vnthout joy or 
sorrow. Of tile agents we have no care ; we consider not what 
they are doing, or what they are su|rerin.g^|^ virish only to know 
what they have to say. Cato is a being above our solidtude ; a 
man of whom the ^ods take care^ and whom we leave to their 
care with heedless confidence. To the rest neither gods nor men 
can have much attention ; for there is not one among them that 
strongly attracts either afiection or esteem. But they are made the 
vehicles of such sentiments and such expressicm, that there is 
Qcafcely a scene in the play which the reader does not wish to 
impress upon his memory. 

* But, according to Dr. Warton, ^< ought not to have intended." C 
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Whexk Cato was shown to Vape^* he advised the author to 
print itf without any theatrical exhilndon ; supposing that it 
would be read more favourably than heard. Addison declared 
himself of the same opinion ; but urged the importunity of his 
friends for its appearance on the stage. The emulation of par- 
ties, made it successful beyond expectation ; and itt success has 
introduced or confirmed among us the use of dialogue too de- 
clamatory, of unaffecting elegance} and chill philosophy. 

The universality of applause, however it might quell the cen- 
sure of common mortals, had no other effect than to harden 
Dennis in fixed dislike ; but his dislike was not mer^ capri- 
cious. He found and showed many £uilts ; he sl^bwed them 
indeed with anger, but he found them with acuteness, such as 
ought to rescue his criticism from oblivion ; though, at last, it 
will have no other life than it derives fix)m the work which it 
endeavours to oppress. 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the audience, he 
gives his reason, by remarking, that, 

" A deference is to be paid to a general applause, when it 
appears that that applause is natural and spontaneous ; but that 
little regard is to be had to it, when it is affected and artificial. 
Of all the tragedies which in lus memory have had vast and vio- 
lent runs, not one has been excellent, few have been tolerable) 
most have been scandalous. When a poet writes a tragedy^ 
who knows be has judgment, and who feels he has genius, that 
poet presumes upon his own merit, and scorns to make a cabal* 
That people come coolly to the representation of such a tragedy, 
without any violent expectation, or delusive imagination, or in- 
vincible preposses^on ; that siKh an audience is liable to receive 
the impressions which the poem shall naturally make on them, 
and to judge by their own reasc^ and their own judgments, 
and that reason and judgment are calm and sei^ene^ not formed 
by nature to make proselytes, and to control and lord it over 
the imaginadons of others. But that when an author writes a 
tragedy, who knows he has neither genius nor judgment, he has 
recourse to the making a party, and he endeavours to make up 
in industry what is wanting in talent, and to supply by poetical 
craft the absence of poetical art ; that such an author is humbly 

* Spence, 
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contented to raise men's passions by a plot without doors, since 
he despairs of doing it by that which he brings upon the stage. 
That party, and passion, and prepossession, are clamorous and 
tumultuous things and so much the more clamorous and tumul- 
tuous by how much the more erroneous ; that they domineer 
and tyrannize over the imaginations of persons who want judg- 
ment, and sometimes too of thos^ who have it ; and, like a fierce 
and outrageous torrent, bear down all opposition before them.'* 

He then condemns the neglect of poetical justice ; which is 
always one of his favourite principles. 

" 'Ttt^rtainly the duty of every tragic poet, by the exact dis- 
tribution oK|)oetical justice, to imitate the divine dispensation, and 
to inculcate a particular providence. 'Tis tme, indeed, upon the 
stage^of tlie world, the wicked sometimes prosper, and the guilt- 
less suffer. But that is permitted by the govei-nor of the world, 
to show, from the attribute of his infinite justice, that there is 
a compensation in futurity, to prove the immortality of the hu- 
man soul, and the certainty of future rewards and punishments* 
But the poetical persons in tragedy exist no longer than the 
reading or the representation ; the whole extent of their entity 
is circumscribed by those ; and therefore, during that reading 
or representation, according to their merits or demerits, they 
must be punished or rewarded. If this is not done, there is no 
impartial distribution of poetical justice, no instructive lecture (^ 
a particular providence, and no imitation of the divine dispell 
sation. And yet the author of this tragedy does not only run 
counter to this, in the fate of his principal character ; but eve- 
ry where, throughout it, makes virtue suffer, and vice triumph ; 
for not only Cato is vanquished by Cesar,but the treachery andper- 
fidiousness of Syphax prevails over the honest simplicity and the 
credulityof Juba; and the sly subtlety and dissimulation of Fortius 
over the generous frankness and open heartedness of Marcus.** 

Whatever pleasure there may be in seeing crimes punished 
and virtue rewarded, yet, since wickedness often prospers in real 
life, the poet is certainly at liberty to give it prosperity on the 
stage. For if poetry iMi an imitation of reality, how are its 
laws broken by exhibiting the world in its true form ? The stage 
may sometimes gratify our wishes ; but, if it be truly the ^ ndr^ 
rpr of life ^^ it ought to show us sometimes what we are to expect. 
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Dennis objects to the characters, that they are not natural, nor 
i-easonable ; but as heroes and heroines are not beings that are 
seen every day, it is hard to find upon what principles their con- 
duct shall be tried. It is, however, not useless to consider what 
he says of the manner in which Cato receives the account of his 
son's death. 

" Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth act, one jot more iti 
nature than that of his son and Lucia in the third. Cato re- 
ceives the news of his son's death not only with dry eyes, but 
with a sort of satisfaction ; and in the same page sheds tears for 
the calamity of his country, and does, the same thing itt the next 
page upon the bare apprehension of the danger of his friends. 
Now, since the tove of one's countiy is the love of one's coun- 
trymen, as I have shown upon another occasion, I desire to ask 
these questions. Of all our countrymen, which do we love most, 
those whom we know, or those whom we know not ? And of those 
whom we know, which do we cherish most, our friends or our 
enemies ? And of our friends, which are the dearest to us, those 
who arp related to us, or those who are not ? And of III our re- 
lations, for which have we most tenderness, for those who are 
near to us, or for those who are remote ? And of our near 
relations, which are the nearest, and consequently the dearest 
to us, our offspring, or others ? Our offspring, most certainly ; 
as nature, or in other words. Providence, has wisely contrived 
for the preservation of mankind. Ndw, does it not follow, from 
what has been said, that for a man to receive the news of his 
son's death with dry ^es, and to weep at the same time for the 
calamities of his country, is a wretched affection, and a miser- 
able inconsistency ? Is not that, in pl^n English, to receive with 
dry eyes the news of the deaths of those for whose ^ake our 
country is a name so dear to us, and at the same time to shed 
tears for those for whose sakes our country is not a name so dear 
to us?" 

But tliis formidable assailant is least Resistible when he attacks 
the probability of the action, and the reasonableness of the plan. 
Every critical reader must remark, that Addison has, with a 
scrupulosity alihost unexampled on the English stage, confined 
himself in time to a single day, and in place to rigorous unity. 
The scene never changes, and the whole action of the play passes 
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in the great ball of Cato*s house at Utica, . Much therefore b 
done in the hall, for which any other place would be more fit ; 
and this impropriety affords Dennis many hints of merriment, and 
c^portunities of triumph. The passage is k>ng ; but as such 
disquisitions are not common, and the objections are skilfully 
formed and vigorously urged, those who dfelight in critical con- 
troversy will not think it tedious. 

" Upon the departure of Fortius, Sempronius makes but one 
soliloquy, and immediately in comes Syphax, and then the two 
poliucians are at it immediately. They lay their heads together, 
with their snuffboxes in their hands^ as Mr. Bayes has it, aad 
feague it ai^iiy. But, in the midst of that wise scene^ %pfaax 
seems to give a seasonable caution to Sempronius. 

« Sypk. But is it true, Sempronius, that your senate 
Is called together ? €rodi ! thou must be cautiout; 
Cvto baa piercing eyea. 

<* There is a great deal of caution shown indeed, in meeting in 
a govemgr's own hall to carry on their plot against him. What- 
ever opinion they have of his eyes, I suppose they have none of 
his ears, or they would never have talked at this foolish rate so 
near. 

*' Gods ! thou mast be cautious. 

« ph ! yes, very cautious ; for if Cato should overhear yon, aid 
turn you off for politicians, Cesar would never take you ; noi 
Cesar would never take you, 

" When Cato, act II. turns the senators out of the hall, upon 
pretence of acqu^ting Juba with the result of their debates, he 
appears to me to do a thing which is neither reasomMe nor 
dvil. Juba might certainly have better been made acqi^unted 
with the result of that dd^ate in some private apartment of tfaf 
palace. But the poet was driven upon this absurdity to make 
way for another; and that is, to give Juba an opportunity to dc- 
Vfiand M^kTcia of lier fedier.. But the quarrel and rage of Juba and 
Syphax, in the saoae act i^ the invectives of Syphax against Ae 
Romans and Cato ; the advice that he gives Juba, in her -fethei^ 
)iaU>tobearawayMarcia by force ; and his brutal and clamomos 
rage upcm his refusal, and at a time when Cato was acaroelf 
out of sight, and perhaps not out of hearuig, at leas^ aottift tiF 
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his gaards or domestics must necessarily be supposed to be 
•within hearing ; is. a thing that is so fai* from being probable, 
that it is hardly possible. « 

" Sempranius, in the second act, comes back once more *in 
die same morning to the governor's hall, to.carry on the con- 
spiracy with Syphax against the governor, hb country, and his 
family ; which is so stupid that it is below the wisdom of the 
O — 's, the Mac's, and the Teague*s ; even Eustaee Commins 
hi^nself would nev<pr have gone to justice hall, to have consphed 
ag|inst the g<jvcmnient. If officers at Portsmouth should lay 
their heads together, in order to the carrying off * J — G— *s 
niece or daughter, would they meet in J — ^G — 's hall, to carry 
on that conspiracy? There would be no necessity for their 
meet)^ Jj&cre, at least till they can^ to the execution of their 
plot, because there would be othei* places to meet in. .There 
would be no probability that they should meet there, because 
there would be places more private and more commo(Uous-i 
Now there ought to be nothing in a tragical acUon but what is 
necessary or probable. 

'* fiut treason is not the only thing that is carried on in this 
hall ; that, and love, and philosophy, take their turns in it, with- 
ovit any manner of necessity or probability occasioned by the ac- 
tion, as duly ^idiI as regularly, without interrupting one another^ 
as if there were a triple league between them, and a mutual 
agreement that each should give place to, and make way for, the 
t)ther, ir.'^'a due and 4*rderly succession. 

" We come now to the third act. Sempronius, in this act, 

comes into the governor's hall, with the leadfrs of the mutiny ; 

but, as soon as Cato is gone, Sempronius, who but just before 

had acted like an unparalleled knave, discovers himself like an 

'egregious fool, to be an accomplice in the conspiracy. 

<< Semp, Know, vUlains, tHien tuck paltry davet presume 
To mix in treason, if the plot succeeds, 
They're thrown neglected by; but, if it fails. 
They're sure <o die like dogs, as you shall do. 
Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forUi 
To sudden death— 

* The person meant by the initials J. G. is sir John Gibson, tieutenaot 
Iforernor of Portsmouth in the year iriO, and afterward. He was much be- 
loved in the army, and by the common soldiers called J»hnmf Oib^on, R. 
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" 'Tis true, indeed> th^ second leader says, there are none 
there but friends ; but is that possible at such a juncture ? Can' 
a parcel of rogues attempt to assassinate the governor of a town 
of *war, in his own house, in midday ? and, after they are discov- 
ered) and defeated, can there be none near them but friends ? Is 
it not plain, from these words of Sempronius, 

<< Here, take these factious monsters^ drag them forth 
To sadden death — 

" and from the entrance of the guards up<m the word of, com- 
mand, that those guards were within earshot ? Behold Sempro- 
nius then palpably discovered. How comes it to pass, then^ that 
instead of being hanged up with the rest, he remains secure in 
the governor's hall, and there carries on his conspiracy against 
the government, the third time in the same day, with his old 
comrade Syphax, who enters at the same time that the guards 
are carrying away the leaders, big with the news of the defeat of 
Sempronii^s ; though where he had his intelligence so soon is 
difficult to imagine ? And now the reader may expect a very ex- 
traordinary scene ; there is not abundance of spirit indeed, nor a 
great deal of passion, but there is wisdom more than enough ta 
supply all defects. 

** ^BP^' ^^^ ^'^ design, my friend, has prov'd abWtive; 

Still there remains an after game to play ; 

My troops are mounted, their Numidian steeds 

Snuff up the whids, and long to scour the desert. 

Let but Sem^Tonius lead us in our flight. 

We'll force the gate, wh^re Marcus keeps his guard. 

And hew dowVall that would oppose our passage ; 

A day will bring us into Cesar's camp. 

'< Semp. Confusion \ I have failed of half my purpose ; 
Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind. 

^^ Well 1 but though he tells us the half purpose he has failed 
of, he does not tell us the half that he has carried. But what 
does he mean by 

*^ Marcia,. the charming Marcia's left behind ? 

« He is now in her own house ; and we have neither seen her, 
nor hearii of her, any where else ance the play began. But now 
let us hear Syphax j 
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\ 
« What binders then, but that thoalftnd her oat, 

And huriy her awaj by manly force ? 

** But what does dd Syphax mean by finding her out ? They 
talk as if she were as hard to be ftwuid as a bare in a frosty 
morrang. f- 

** Semp. But how to gain admission *. 

^ Oh ! she is found out then, it seems. 

*' But how to gain admission ! for access 
Is gifen to none, but Juba and her brothers. 

" But, raillery apart, why access to Juba ? For he was owned 
and received as a lover neither by the father nor by the daughter. 
Well ! but let that pass. Syphax puts Sempronius out of pain 
immediately ; and, being a Numidian, abounding ih wiles, sup- 
plies him with a stratagem for admission that, I believe, is a non- 
pareil. 

*' Syph. Thou shah haye Juba's dress, and Juba's guards ; 
The doors will open when Numidia's prince 
Seems to appear before them. 

" Sempronius is, it seems, to pass for Juba m full day at Ca- 
to's house, where they were both so very well known, by having 
Juba*s dress and his guards; as if one of the marshals of France 
could pass for the duke of Bavaria at noonday, at Versailles, by 
having his dress and liveries. But how does Syphax pretend to 
help Sempronius to young Juba's dress I Does he serve him in 
a double capacity, as general and master of his wardrobe ? But 
why Juba's guards ? For the devil of any guards has Juba ap- 
peared with yet. Well ! though this is a mighty politic inven- 
tion, yet methinks, they might have done without it ; for, since 
the advice that Syphax gave to Sempronius was, 

" To hurry her away by manly force, 

" in my opinion, the shortest and likeliest way of coming at the 
lady was by demolishing, instead of putting on an impertinent 
disguise to circumvent two or three slaves. But Sempronius, it . 
seems, is of another opinion. He extols to the skies the inven- 
tion of old Syphax ; *- 

** Semp. Heavens ! what a thought was there ! 
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« Now I appeal to the reader if I have act beea as g©od as 
my word. Did I not teU him, that I would lay befiore him a very 
wise scene ? 

^' But now let us lay before the reader that pait of the scenery 
of the fourth act, which may show the absurdities which the au» 
thor has run into, through the bdiscreet observance of the unity 
of place. I do not remember that Aristotle has ssud any thing 
expressly concerning the unity of place. 'Tis true, impUcitly he 
has said enough in the rules which he has laid down ibr the 
chorus. For, by making the chorus inessential part of tragedy, 
and by bringing it on the stage immediately after the opening of 
the scene, and retaining it there till the very catastrophe, he has so 
determined and fixed the place of action, that it was impossible fiar 
an author on the Grecian stage to break through that unity. I 
am of opinion, that if a modern tragic poet can preserve the unity 
of place without destroying the probability of the incidents, 'tis 
always best for him to do it ; because, by the preserving of that 
unity, as we have taken notice above, he adds grace, and clear- 
ness, and comeHness, to the representation. But since there are 
no express rules about it and we are under no compulsion to keep 
it, dnce we have no chorus as the Qrecian poet had, if it cannot 
be preserved witiiout rendering the greater part of the incidents 
unreasonable and absurd, and perhaps sometimes moaetrous, 'tis 
certainly better to break it. 

<' Now comes bully Sempronius, comically accoiKred and 
equipped wkb hi$ Numidian dress and his Numidiaii guards. Let 
the reader attend to him with all his ears ; for the words of the 
wise are precious. « 

*• Semp. The deer is lodg'd^ I've tracked her to her covert. 

'' Now I would fain know why this deer is said to be lodged, 
since we have not heard one word, aince. the play began, of her 
being at all out of harbour ; and if we con^der the discourse wkh 
which she and Lucia begin the act, we have reason to believe 
that they had hardly been talking of such matters in the street. 
However, to pleasure Sempronius, let us suppose, for once, that 
the deer is lodged. 

'• The deer is lodged, Fvc track'd her to her covert. 
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^ If he had seen her m the open field, ivhat occasion had he 
tp track heri when h$ had so many NumidLui dojgs at his heels^ 
which) with one hallooi he might have set upon her haunches ? 
If he did not see her in the open field, how could he possibly 
track her ? If he had seen her in the street, why did he not set 
i^pon her in the street, smce through the street she must be car- 
ried at last ? Now here, instead of having his thoughts upon his 
buuness and upon the present danger ; instead of meditating and 
Gomrivkig how he shall pass with hb mistress through the south- 
ern gate, where her brother Marcus is upon the guard, and 
where she would certainly prove an impediment to him, which is 
the Roman word for the baggage ; instead of doing this, Sem- 
pronius is entertaining himself with whimsies. 

** Semp. How will the young Numidian rave to see 
His mistress lost ! If aught could glad mj soul^ 
Beyond th* enjoyment of so bright a i^rize, 
*T would be to torture that youngs gay barbarian. 
But hark ! what noise ? Death to my hopes ! 'tis He, 
'Tis Juba's self! There is but one way left! 
He must be murder'd, and a passage cut 
Through those his guards. 

" Pray, what are ' those his guards ?' I thought at presents 
that Juba's guards had been Sempronius's tools, and had been 
dangling after his heels. 

^ But now let us sum up all these absurdities together. Sem* 
pronius goes at noonday, in Juba*s clothes and with Juba's guards, 
to Cato's palace, in order to pass for Juba, in a place where they 
were both so very well known ; he meets Juba there, and re- 
solves to murder him with his own guards. Upon the guards 
appearing a little bashful, he threatens them ; 

<< Ha ! Dastards, do you tremble ! 

Or act like men; or> by yoo azure heav'n— 

" But the guards stUl retnaii^ng resdve, Sempronius himself 
attacks Juba, whUe each of t^ guards is representing Mr, Spec- 
tator's sign of the gaper, awed, it seems, and terrified by Sem- 
pronius's threats. Juba kMa Sempronius, and takes ys own ar- 
my pdsoners, and carriea them in triumph away to Cato. Now 
I would fein know if any part of JMr. Bayes's tragedy is so full 
9f absurdity as this ? 
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" Upon hearing the clash of s^yo^ds, Lucia and Marcia come 
in. The queatbn is, why no men come in upon hearing the 
ncMse of swords in the governor's hall ? Where was the gover- 
nor himself? Where were his guards? Where were hb ser- 
vanu ? Such an attiempt as this, so near the person of a gover- 
nor of a place <rf war, was enough to alarm the whole garrison ; 
and yet, for almost half an hour after Sempronius was killed, we 
find none of those appear who were the likeliest in the world to 
be alarmed ; and the noise of swords is made to <kaw only two 
poor women thither, who were most certsdn to run away from it 
Upon Lucia and Marcia's coming in, Lucia appears in all the 
symptoms of an hysterical g^itlewoman* 

« Luc. Sure 'twas the clash of swords ! my troubled heart 
Is so cast down, and sunk amidst its sorrow s. 
It throbs with fear, and aches at every sound ! 

*' And immediately her old whimsy returns upon her ; 

«* O Matcia, should thy brothers, for my sake — 
I die away with horror at the thought. 

" She fancies that there can be no cuttmg of throats, but it must 
be for her. If this is tragical, I would fain know what is comi- 
cal. Well ! upon this they spy the body of Sempronius ; and 
Marcia, deluded by the habit, it seems, takes him for Juba ; for, 
says she, 

" The face is muffled up within the garment. 

« Now, how a man could fight, and fall, with his fece muffled 
up in his garment, is, I think a little hard to conceive I Beside, 
Juba, before he killed him, knew him to be Sempronius. It was 
not by his garment that he knew this ; it was by his fece then ; 
his face therefore was not muffled. Upon seeing this man with 
his muffled face, Mdrcia falls a raving ; and, owning herpasaon 
for the supposed defunct, begins to make his funeral oration. 
Upon which Juba enters listening, I suppose on tiptoe ; fijr I 
cannot imagine how any one can enter listening in any other pos* 
ture. I would fain know how it comes to pass, that during afl 
this dme he had sait nobody, no, not so inmch as a canifieshuffios ' 
to take away the dead body of Sempronius. Well ! but let us 
regard him listening. Having left his apprehension behind Imn, 
he, at first, applies what Marcia says to Sempronius. But find- 
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ihg at last, with much ado, that he himself is the happy man, he 
quits his eavesdropping, and discovers himself just time enough to 
prevent his being cuckolded by a dead man, of whom the mo- 
ment before he had appeared so jealous ; and greedily intercepts 
the bliss which was fondly designed for one who could not be 
the better for it. But here I must ask a question ; how comes 
Juba to listen here, who had not likened before throughout the 
play ? Or how comes he to be die only perscxi of this tragedy 
who listens, when love and treason were so often talked in > so 
public a place as a hall M am afraid the amhor was driven upon 
all these absurdities only lo introduce this miserable mistake of 
Marcia, which, after all, is much below the dignity of tragedy, as 
any thing is which is the effect or result of trick. 

^' But let us come to the scenery of the fifth act. Cato appears 
^rst upon the scene, sitting in a thoughtful posture ; in his hand 
Plato's treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, a drawn sword on 
the table by him. Now let us consider the place in which this 
sight is presented to us. The place, forsooth, is a long hall. 
Let us suppose, that any one should place himself in this posture, 
in the midst of one of our halls in London ; that he should ap- 
pear 8olu8 in a sullen posture, a drawn sword on the table by him ; 
in his hand Plato's treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, trans- 
lated lately by Bernard Lintot ; I desire the reader to consider, 
whether such a person as this would pass, with them who be- 
held him, for a great patriot, a great philosopher, or a generali 
or for some whimsical person, who fancied himself all these ? and 
whether the people, who belonged to the family, would think that 
such a person had a design upon their midrifiFs or his own ? 

'^ In short, that Cato should sit long enough in the aforesaid 
posture, hi the midst of this large hall, to read over Plato's trea- 
tise on the Immortality of the Soul, which is a lecture of two 
long hours ; that he should propose to himself to be private there 
upon that occasion ; that he should be angry with his son for in- 
truding there ; then, that he should leave this hall upon the pre-* 
tence of sleep, give himself the mortal wound in his bedcham- 
ber, and then be brought back into that hall to expire, purely to 
show his good breeding, and save his friends the trouble of com- 
ing up to his bedchamber ; all this appears to me to be improb- 
able, incredible^ impos^ble." 
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Such is the censure of Dennis. There U, as Diyden ex- 
presses it, perhaps " too much horse play in his raillery ;" but 
if his jests are coarse, his arguments are strong. Yet, as we loffe 
better to be pleased than to be taught, Cato is read and the crt^ 
is neglected. 

Flushed with consciousness of these detections of s^sunHty in 
the conduct, he afterward attacked the sentinnents of Cato ; bat 
he then amused himself with petty cavils md mniute objections. 

Of Addison's smaller poems, no particular mention is neces- 
sary ; they have little that can employ or require a critic. The 
parallel oi the princes and gods, in his verses to Kneller, is often 
happy, but is too well known to be quoted. 

His translations, so far as I have compared them, want the 
exactness of a scholar. That he understood his authors cannot 
be doubted ; but his versions will not teach others to understand 
them, being too licentiously paraphrastical. They are, however, 
for the most pait, smooth and easy ; and, what is the first excel- 
l^ice of a translator, such as may be read with pleasure by those 
who do not know the originals. 

His poetry is polished saad pure ; the product of a mind too 
judicious to commit faults, but not sufficiently vigorous to attaon 
excellence. He has sometimes a striking line, or a sinning par- 
agraph ; but in the whole he is warm rather than fervid, and 
shows more dexterity than strength. He was however aoe of 
our earliest examples of correctness. 

The versification wlttch he had learned from Dryden> he dc- 
Abased rather than refined. His rhymes are ohen dissonant ; m 
his Georgic he admits broken lines. . He uses both triplets and 
■alexandrines, but triplets more frequently in his transladonsthan 
Ids other works. The mere structure of verses seems never to 
have engaged much of his care. But hb Unes are very smooth 
m Rosamond, and too smooth in Cato. 

Addison is now to be considered as a critic; a name which 
the present generation is scarcely willing to allow him. Hk 
criticism is condemned as tentative or experimental, rather than 
scientific ; and he is considered as deciding by taste* rather tfasR 
tf principles. 

* Taste must decide. Warton. CU 
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It is not uncommon for those who have grown wise by the 
labour of others to add a little of their own, and overlook 
their masters. Addison is now despised by some who perhaps 
would never have seen liis defects, but by the lights which he 
afforded them. That he always wrote as he would thmk it nec- 
essaiy to write now, cannot be affirmed ; his instructions were 
si^ch as the characters of his readers made proper. That gen- 
eral knowledge which now circulates in common talk was in his 
time rarely to be found. Men not professing learning were not 
ashamed of ignorance ; and, in the female world, ,any acquaint- 
ance with books was distinguished oply to be censured. His 
purpose was to infuse literary curiosity, by gentle and unsuspect- 
ed conveyance, into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy ; he there- 
fore presented knowledge in the most alluring form, not lofity and 
austere, but accessible and familiar. When he showed them 
their defects, he showed them likewise that they might be easily 
supplied. His attempt succeeded ; inquiry was awakened, and 
comprehension expanded. An emulation of intellectual el^ance 
was excited ; and, from this time to our own, life has been grad- 
ually exalted, and conversation purified and enlarged. 

Dryden had, not many years before, scattered criticism over 
his prefeces with very little parsimony ; but, though he some- 
times condescended to be somewhat familiar, his manner was in 
general too scholastic for those who had yet their rudiments to 
learn, and found it not easy to understand their master. Hb ob- 
servations were framed rather for those that were learning to 
write, than for those that read only to talk. 

An mstructor like Addison was now wanting, whose remarks, 
being superficial, might be easily understood, and, being just, 
might prepare the mind for more attainments. Had he pre- 
sented Paradise Lost to the public with all the pomp of system 
and severity of science, the criticism would perhaps have been 
admired and the poem still have been neglected ; but by the 
blandishinents of gentleness and facility, he has made Milton a 
universal fevourite, with whom readers of every class think it 
necessary to be pleased. 

He descended now and then to lower disquidtions ; and by a 
serious display of the beauties of Chevychaae^ exposed himself to 
the ridicule oif Wagstaff, who bestowed a like pompous cjiarac- 

voL. I. 54. ,^ 
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ter on Tom Tfmmb ; and to the contempt of Dennis^ who, con** 
sidering the fundamental position of his criticism, that Chevychaae 
pleases, and ought to please, because it is natural, observes, 
^ that there is a way of denating from nature, by bombast or tu- 
mour, which soar^ abore nature, and enlarges images beyond 
their real bulk ; by affectation, which forsakes nattire in quest of 
something unsuitable ; atid by imbecility, which degrades nature 
by Outness and dinunution, by obscuring its appearances, and 
weakenmg its effects.'* In Chevychase there is not much of 
dither bombast or affectation ; but there is chill and lifeless im« 
becility. The story cannot possibly be told in a manner that 
shall make less impression on the mind. 

Before the profound obsenrers of the present race repose too 
securely on the consciousness of their superiority to Addison, let 
them consider his Remarks on Ovid, in which may be found 
specimens of criticism sufficiently subtle and refined ; let them 
peruse likewise his Essays on JVit and on the Pleamrea of Imag* 
imiHcny in which he founds art on the base of nature, and draws 
die principles of invention from dispositions inherent in the mind 
of man with skill and elegance,* such as his contemners will not 
Easily attain. 

As a describer of life and manners, he must be allowed to 
stand perhaps the first of the first rank. His humour, which, as 
Steele observes, is peculiar to himself, is so happily diffused as 
to give the grace of novelty to domestic scenes and daily occur- 
rences. He never " outsteps the modesty of nature,** nor raises 
merriment or wonder by the violation of truth. His figures 
neither divert by distortR>n nor amaze by aggravation. He cop- 
its life wi^ so much fidelity that he can be hardly said to invent ; 
yet hfe exhibitions have an air so much original, that it is diffi- 
cult to suppose them not merely the product of ima^nation. 

As a teacher of wisdom, he "may be confidently followed. His 
religion has' nothmg in it enthusiastic or superF^-itious ; he ap- 
pears neither weakly credulous nor wantonly sceptical ; his mo- 
rality is neither dangerously Fax nor impracticably rigid. All the 
enchantment of fancy, and all the cogency of argument, are em- 
ployed to recommend to the reader his real interest, the care of 
pleasing the Author of his being. Truth is shown sometimes ts 

* Fary in Dr. Walrton's opinion, beyond Diyden. C 
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the phantom of a vision ; sometimes appears half veiled in an 
allegory ; sometimes attracts regard in the robes of fancy ; and 
sometimes steps forth in the confidence of reason. She wears a 
thousand dresses, and in all is pleasing. 

" Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet" 

His prose is the model of the middle style ; oa grave subjects 
not formal, on light occasions not groveling ; pure without scru- 
pulosity, and exact without apparent elaboration ; always equable 
and always easy, without glowing words or pcnnted sentences. 
Addison never deviates from his track to snatch a grace ; he 
seeks no ambitious ornaments, and tries no hazardous innova- 
tions. His page is always luminous, but never blazes in unex- 
pected splendour. 

It was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid all harsh- 
ness and severity of diction ; he is therefore sometimes verbose 
in his transitions and connections, and sometimes descends top 
much to the language of conversation ; yet if his language had 
been less idiomatical, it might have lost somewhat of its genuine 
anglicism. What he attempted, he performed ; he is never 
feeble, and he did not wish to be energetic ;* he is never rapid, 
and he never stagnates. His sentences have neither studied am- 
plitude nor affected brevity ; his periods, though not diligently 
rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever wishes to attain an 
English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not osten- 
tatious, must give his days and nights to tlie volumes of Addison, i 

• But, says Dr. Warton, he tometimes is so ; and in another MS. note he 
adds, often so. C. 
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J OHN HUGHES, the son of a citizen in London, and of Anne 
Burgess, of an ancient family in Wiltshire, wnss born at Marlbo- 
rough, July 29, 1677. He was educated at a private school j 
and though his advances in literature are, in the Biogratihia^ very 
ostentatiously displayed, the name of his master is somewhat 
ungratefully concealed.* 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy ; and paraphrased, 
rather too' profusely, the ode of Horace which begins " Integer 
Vitae.** To poetry he added the science of music, in which he 
seems to nave attained considerable skill, together with the prac- 
tice of design, or rudiments of painting. 

His studies did not withdraw him wholly from business, nor did 
business hinder him from study. He had a place in the office of 
ordnance ; and was secretary to several commissions for purchas- 
ing lands necessary to secure the royal docks at Chatham and 
Portsmouth ; yet found time to acquaint himself with modem 
languages. 

In 1697 he published a poem on the Peace of Ryamck ; and 
in 1699 another piece, called The Court of N'efituney on the return 
of king William, which he addressed to Mr. Montague, the 
general patron of the followers of the muses. The same year 
he produced a song on the duke of Gloucester's birthday. 

He did not confine himself to poetry, but cultivated other kinds 
of writing with great success ; and about this, time showed his 
knowledge of human nature by an Ea^ay on the pleasure of being 
deceived. In 1702 he published, on the death of king William 
a Pindaric ode, called The House of Miasau ; and wrote another 
paraphrase on the Otium Divoa of Horace. 

• He was educated in a disgenting academy^ of which the Rey. Mr. Thomas 
Rowe was tutor ; and was a fellow stadent there with Dr, Isaac Watts, Mr. 
Samuel Say, and other persons of eminence. In the ** Horss Lrricje" of 
Dr. Watts, is a poem to the memory of Mr. Rowe. H- 
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In 1703 his ode on music was performed at Stationers* hall ; 
ind he wrote afterward six cantatas, which were set to musicby 
the greatest master of that time, and seemed intended to oppose 
or exclude the Italian opera, an exotic and irrational entertain- 
ment which has been always combated, and always has prevailed. 
His reputation was now so far advanced, that the public began 
to pay reverence to his name ; and he was solicited to prefix a 
preface to the translation of Boccaliniy a writer whose satiricid 
vein cost him his life in Italy, and who never, I believe, found 
many readers in this country, even though introduced by such 
powerful recommendation. 

He translated Fontenelle's Dialogues of the Dead ; and his 
version was perhaps read at that time, but is now neglected ; for 
by a book not necessary, and owing its reputation wholly to its 
turn of diction, little notice can be gained but from those who 
can enjoy the graces of the original. To the dialogues of Fon- 
tenelle he added two composed by himself; and, though not only 
an honest but a pious man, dedicated his work to the earl di 
Wharton. He judged skilfiilly enough of his own interest ; fiw 
Wharton, when he went lord lieutenant to Ireland, offered to 
take Hughes with him and establish him ; but Hughes, having^ 
hppeS) or promises, from another man in power, of some provi- 
sion more suitable to his inclination, declmed Wharton's o£fer| 
and obtained nothing from the other. 

He translated the ^^er of Moliere, which he iiev^r offered 
to the stage ; and occasionally amused himself with maUng 
versions of favourite scenes in other plays. - ^*\ 

Being now received as a wit among the wits, he paid his ton- 
tribudons to literary undertakings, and assisted both the-'T'a^er, 
Sfiectatovy and Guardian. In 1712 he translated Vertot's histc^ 
of the Revolution of Portugal i produced an Ode to the Cr^tor ^ 
the Worldy/rom the fragments of Orfiheus^ and brought upon ^tm 
stage an opera caUed Calyfiso and Telemachus^ intended to show 
that the English language might be very happily adapted to 
music. This was impudently opposed by those who were em- 
ployed in the Italian opera ; and, what cannot be told wi&out 
indignation, the intruders had such interest with the ^duke of 
Shrewsbury, then lord chamberlSm, who had married all ItaBa% 
as to obtain an obstruction of the profits, though not an inhSii- 
tion of the performance. 
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There was at this time a project formed by Tonson for a 
translatidn of the Pharsalia by several hands ; and Hughes eng^- 
lished the tenth book. But this design, as must often happen 
when the concurrence of many is necessary, fell to the ground ; 
and the whole work was afterward performed by Rowe. 

His acquaintance with the great writers of his time appears 
to have been very general ; but of his intimacy with Addison 
there is a remarkable proof. It is told, on good authority, that 
Cato v<ras finished and played by his persuasion. It had long 
wanted the last act, which he was desired by Addison to supply. 
If the request was sincere, it proceeded from an opinion, what- 
ever it was, that did not last long ; for when Hughes came in a 
Week to show him his first attempt, he found half an act written 
by Addison himself. 

He afterward published the works of Sfienser^ with his life, a 
glossary, and a discourse on allegorical poetry ; a work for which 
he was well qualified, as a judge of the beauties of writing, but 
perhaps wanted an antiquary's knowledge of the obsolete words. 
He did not much revive the curiosity of the public ; for near 
thirty years elapsed before his edition was reprinted. The same 
year produced his ji/iollo and Dafihnej of which the success was 
very earnestly promoted by Steele, who, when the rage of party 
did not misguide him, seems to have been a man of boundless 
benevolence. 

Hughes had hitheito suffered the mortifications of a narrow 
fortune; but in 1717 the lord chancellor Cowper set him at 
ease, by making him secretary to the commissions of the peace ; 
in which he afterward, by a particular request, desired his suc- 
cessor lord Parker to continue him. He had now afiluence ; 
but such is human life, that he had it when his declining health 
could neither allow. him long possession nor quick enjoyment. 

His last work was his tragedy, 7%e Siege of Damascus^ after 
which a siege became a popular title. This play, which still con- 
tinues on the stage, and of which it is unnecessary to add a private 
voice to such continuance of approbation, is not acted or printed 
according to the author's original draught or his settled intention. 
He had made Phocyas apostatize from his religion ; after which 
the abhorrence of Eudocia would have been reasonable, his mis- 
ery would have been just, and the horrors of his repentance 
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exemplary. The players^ however, required that the guilt of Phcy- 
eyas should terminate in desertion to the enemy ; and Hughes, 
unwilling that his relations should lose the benefit of his work, 
complied with the alteration. 

He was now weak with a lingering consumption, and not able 
to attend the rehearsal ; yet was so vigorous in his &culties that 
only ten days before his death he wrote the de^cation to his p^^- 
^ron lord Cowper. On February 17, 17 19-20, the play was repre- 
sented, and the author died. He lived to hear that it was well 
received ; but pdd no regard to the intelligence, being then 
wholly employed in the meditations of a departing christian. 

A man of his character was undoubtedly regretted ; and Steele 
devoted an essay, in the paper called The Theatre^ to the mem- 
ory of his virtues. His life is written in the Biographia with 
some degree of favourable partiality ; and an account of him is 
prefixed to his works, by his relation the late Mr. Duncombe, 
a man whose blameless elegance deserved the same respect. 

The character of his genius I shall transcribe from the cor- 
respondence of Swift and Pope. 

" A month ago," says Swift, '' were sent me over, by a fnend 
of minCf the works of John Hughes, esquire. They are in prose 
and verse. I never heard of the man in my life, yet I find your 
name as a subscriber. He is too grave a poet for me ; and I 
think among the medwcrUts in prose as well as verse.* 

To this Pope returns ; " To answer your question as to Mr. 
Hughes ; what he wanted in genius, he made up as an honest 
man ; but he was of the class you think him.*'* 

In Spence's collection, Pope is made to speak of him with still 
less respect, as having no claim to poetical reputation but from 
his tragedy. 

♦ This, Dr. Warton asserts, is very nnjast censure ; and, in a note in 
his late edition of Pope's Works, asks if << the author of snch a tragedy as 
The Siege of Damascus was one of the metUocribua ? Swift and Pope seem, 
not to recollect the Value and rank of an autiior who could write such a 
tragedy." C. 
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SHEFFIELD, 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 



John Sheffield, descended from a long series of illustrious 
ancestors, was bom in 1 649, the son of Edmond earl of Mulgrave, 
who died in 1658. The young lord was put into the hands of a.tu- 
tor, with whom he was so little satisfied, that he got rid of him 
in a short time, and at an age not exceeding twelve years, resolv- 
ed to educate himself. Such a purpose, formed at such an age, 
and successfully prosecuted, delights, as it is strange, and in- 
structs, as it is real. 

His literary acquisitions are more wonderful, as those years 
in which they are commonly made were spent by him in the tu- 
mult of a military life or the gaiety of a court. When war was 
declared against the Dutch, he went, at seventeen, on board 
the ship in which prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle 
sailed, with the command of the fleet ; but by contrariety of winds 
they were restrained from action. His zeal for the king's ser- 
vice was recompensed by the command of one of the indepen- 
dent troops of horse, then raised to protect the coast. 

Next year he received a summons to parliament, which, as he 
was then but eighteen years old, the earl of Northumberland cen- 
sured as at least indecent, and his objection was allowed. He 
had a quarrel with the earl of Rochester, which he has perhaps 
too ostentatiously related, as Rochester's surviving sister, the 
lady Sandwich, is said to have told him with very sharp re- 
proaches. 

When another Dutch war, 1672, broke out, he went again a 
volunteer in the ship which the celebrated lord Ossory com- 
manded ; and there made, as he relates, two curious remarks. 

*' I have observed two things, which I dare affirm, though not 
generally believed. One was, that the wind of a cannon bullet, 
though flying ever so near, is incapable of doing the least harm ; 
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and, indeed, were it otherwise, no man above deck would-escapc. 
The other was, that a great shot may be somedmes avmded^ 
even as it flies, by changing one's ground a little ; for, when the 
wind sometimes blew away the smoke, it was so clear a sunshiny 
day, that we could easily perceive the bullets, that were half 
spent, fall into the water, and from thence bound up agsdn among 
us, which gives sufficient time for making a step or two on any 
side ; though, in so swift a motion, 'tis hard to judge well in wha^ 
line the bullet comes, which, if mistaken, may by removing cost 
a man his life, instead of saving it." 

His behaviour was so favourably represented by lord Ossory, 
that he was advanced to the command of the Catharine, the best 
second rate ship in the navy. 

He afterward raised a regiment of foot, and commanded it as 
colonel. The land forces were sent ashore by prince Rupert ; 
and be lived in the camp very familiarly with Schomberg. He 
was then appointed colonel of the old Holland regiment, togeth- 
er with his own, and had the prombe of a garter, which he ob. 
tained in his twenty fifth year. He was likewise made gentle- 
man of the bedchamber. He afterward went into the Fr^ich set. 
vice, to learn the art of war under Turenne, but staid only a short 
time. Bebg by the duke of Monmouth opposedin his pret^isions 
to the fi^t tropp of horse guards, he, in return, made Monmouth 
suspected by the duke of York. He was not long after, when 
the unlucky Monmouth fell into disgrace, recompensed ;with the 
^ lieutenancy of Yorkshire and the government of Hull. 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both to military and civil 
honours and employment; yet, busy as he was, he did not 
neglect his studies, but at least cultivated poetry ; in which he 
must have been early considered as uncommonly skilful, it it be 
true which is reported, that, when he was not yet twenty yesn^ 
old, his recommendation advanced Dryden to the laurel. 

The Moors having besieged Tangier, he was sent, 1680, with 
two thousand men to its relief. A strange story is told of ihe 
danger to which he was intentionally exposed in a leaky ship, to 
gratify some resentful jealousy of the king, whose health be 
therefore would never permit at hb table, till he saw himself in a 
safer place. His voyage was prosperously performed in three 
weeks ; aiul the Moors without a contest retired be&i^ him* 
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In this voyage he composed The Vision ; a licentious poem ; 
such as was feshionable in th6se times, with little power of in- 
tention or propriety of sentiment. 

At his return he found the king kind, who perhaps had never 
been angry ; and he continued a wit and a courtier as before . 

At the succes^on of king James, to whom he was intimately 
known, and by whom he thought himself beloved, he naturally 
expected still brighter sunshine ; but all know how soon that 
reign began to gather clouds. His expectations were not disap- 
pomted ; he was immediately admitted into the privy council, 
and made lord chamberlain. He accepted a place in the high 
commission, without knowledge, as he declared after the revolu- 
tion, of its illegality. Having few religious scruples, he attend- 
ed the king to mass, ana kneeled with the rest, but had no dis- 
position to receive the Romish faith or to force it upon others ; 
for when the priests, encouraged by his appearances of com- 
pliance, attempted to convert him, he told them, as Burnet has 
recorded, that he was willmg to receive instruction, and that he 
had taken much psdns to believe in God who made the world and 
all men in it ; but that he should not be easily persuaded that 
man vfos gidts^ and made God again, 

A pointed sentence is bestowed by successive transmission to 
the last whom it will fit ; this censure of transubstantiation, what- 
ever be its value, was uttered long ago by Anne Askew, one of 
the first sufferers for the protestant religion, who, in the time 
of Henry VHI. was tortured in the tower ; concerning which 
there is reason to wonder that it was not known to the historian 
of the reformation. 

In the revolution he acquiesced, though he did not promote it- 
There was once a de^gn of associating him in the invitation 
of the prince of Orange ; but the earl of Shrewsbury discouraged 
the attempt, by declaring that Mulgrave would never concur. 
This king William afterward told him ; and asked what he would 
have done if the proposal had been made ; " Sir," said he, " I 
would have discovered it to the king whom I then served." To 
which king William replied, " I cannot blame you." 

Finding king James irremediably excluded, he voted for the 
conjuncdve sovereignty, upon this principle, that he thought the 
titles of the prince and his consort equal, and it would please the 
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prince their protector to have a share in the sovereignty. This 
vote gratified king William ; yet, either by the king's distnistor 
^is own discontent, he lived some years without employment. 
He looked on the king with malevolence, and, if his verses or 
his prose may be credited, with contempt: He was, notwilh* 
standing this aversion or indifference, made marquis of Norman- 
by, 1694, but still opposed the court on some important ques- 
tions ; yet at last he was received into the cabinet council, with 
a pension of three thousand pounds. 

At the accession of queen Anne, whom he is said to have court- 
ed when they were both young, he was highly favoured. Beftwc 
her coronation, 1703, she made him lord privy seal, and soon af- 
ter lord lieutenant of the north riding of Yorkshire. He was then 
' named commissioner for treating with the Scots about the union ; 
and was made next year, first, duke of Normanby, and then of 
Buckinghamshire, there being suspected to be somewhere a 
; latent claim to the title of Buckingham. 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the duke of Marlboroughf he 
resigned the privy seal, and joined the discontented tones m a 
motion extremely offensive to the queen, for inviting the prmcess 
Sophia to England. The queen courted him back with an offer 
no less than that of the chancellorship, which he refused. He 
now retired from business, and built that house in the park which 
is now the queen's, ppon ground granted by the crown. 

When the ministry was changed, 1710, he was made lord 
chamberlain of the household, and concurred in all transactions 
of that time, except that he endeavoured to protect the Catalans. 
After the queen's death, he became a constant opponent of the 
court; and, having no public business, is supposed to have 
amused himself by writing his two tragedies. He died Febru- 
ary 24, 1720*21. 

He was thrice married ; by his two first wives he had no chil- 
dren ; by his third, who was the daughter of king James by the 
countess of Dorchester, and the widow of the earl of Anglesea, 
he had, beside other children that died early, a son, bom in 1716, 
who died in 1735, and put an end to the line of Sheffield. It is 
observable, that the duke's three wives were all widows. The 
dutchess died in 1742. 

His character is not to be proposed as worthy of iroitatiflO. 
His religion he may be supposed to have learned from Hobbes; 
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aud his morality was such as naturally proceeds from loose opin- 
ions. His sentiments with respect to women he picked up in 
the court of Charles ; and liis principles concerning property 
were such as a gaming table supplies. He was censured as cov- 
etous, and has been defended by an instance of inattention to his 
affairs, as if a man might not at once be corrupted by avarice and 
idleness. He is said, however, to have had much tenderness, 
and to have been very ready to apologize for his violences of 



He is introduced into this collection only as a poet ; and, if we 
credit the testimony of his contemporaries, he was a poet of no 
vulgar rank. But favour and flattery are now at an end ; criti- 
cism is no longer softened by his bounties or awed by his splen- 
dour, and, being able to take a more steady view, discovei^ him 
to be a writer that sometimes glimmers, but rarely shines, feebly 
laborious, and at best but pretty. His songs are upon common 
topics ; he hopes, and grieves, and repents, and despairs, and 
rejoices, like any other maker of little stanzas ; to be great, he 
hardly tries ; to be gay, is hardly in his power. 

In the Eaaay on Satire he was always supposed to have had 
the help of Dryden. His Eisay on Poetry is the great work for 
which he was praised by Roscommon, Dryden, and Pope ; and 
doubtless by many more whose eulogies have perished. 

Upon this piece he appears to have set a high value ; for he 
was all his lifetime improving it by successive revisals, so that 
there is scarcely any poem to be found of which the last edition 
differs more from the first. Among other changes, mention is 
made of some compositions of Dryden, which were written after 
the first appearance of the Essay. 

At the time when this work first appeared, Milton's fame was 
not yet fully established, and therefore Tasso and Spenser were 
set before him. The two last lines were these. The epic poet, 
says he. 

Must abttve Milton's lofty flights prevail. 

Succeed where great Torquato, and where greater Spenser faiL 

The last line in succeeding editions was shortened, and the order 
of names continued ; but now Milton is at last advanced to the 
highest place, and the passage thus adjusted ; 
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Mast above TassoVlofly flights prcTafl, 
Succeed vhere Spenser^ and er^n Milton fail. 

Amendments are seldom made without some token of a rent ; 
i0y does not suit Tasso so well as Milton. 

One celebrated line* seems to be borrowed. The Essay calls 
a perfect character 

A faultless monster^ -which the world ne'er saw. 

Scaliger, in his poems, terms Virgil sine labe monatrum, Shef- 
field can scarcely be supposed to have read Scaliger'a poetry ; 
perhaps he found the words in a quotationi 

Of this Essay, which Dryden has exalted so highly, it may be 
justly said that the precepts are judicious, sometimes new, and 
often liappily expressed ; but there are, after all the emenda- . 
tions, many weak lines, and some strange appearances of negli- I | 
gence ; as, when he gives the laws of elegy, he insists upon con- 
nection and coherence ; without which, says he, 

*Ti8 epigram, 'tis pointy 'tis what you wiD ; 
Bat not an elegy, nor -writ with skill. 
No panegyric, nor a Cooper's hilL 

Who would not suppose that Waller's panegyric and Denham's 
Cooper's hill were elegies ? 

His verses are often insipid, but his memoirs are lively and 
Agreeable ; he had the perspicuity and elegance of an historian, 
but not the fire and fancy of a poet. 
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